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THE CRIMEA IN 1854, AND 1894. 
Part II. 


In describing the so-called Upland,’ I stated that its Eastern boundary 
is terminated by a wall-like cliff, which, after running for six miles 
North and South from the head of the harbour of Sevastopol, then 
trends away to the South-west, passing to the sea cliffs a mile to the 
North of Balaklava. 

The scene of the two cavalry charges I am about to briefly 
describe, lies between the Tchernaya river and the village of Kadikoi, 
which stands a mile North of the harbour. The plain of Balaklava, 
bounded on the North by the Tchernaya and on the South by the 
hills around the harbour, is intersected into two parts by a ridge 
or chain of low hills, down which is led the Worouzow Road, which 
passes generally 4,000 yards to the North of Balaklava, and about two 
miles to the South of the Tchernaya. These hills, called by us the 
“Causeway Heights,” stand well above the plain, and divide it into 
two parts, which, for the purpose of description, may be termed the 
Northern and Southern valleys:? neither has much breadth, and 
the Northern Valley is narrowed in by a clump of hills called the 
Fedioukine heights, abutting on the river. It was on the Southern 
slope of the Causeway Heights that the charge of the Heavy cavalry 
brigade took place, and in the valley lying between the Fedioukine 
heights and the Causeway, that the Light brigade immortalised 
itself. The surface of both valleys affords perfect ground for 
cavalry maneuvres. On the Causeway Heights were five slight 
earthworks, and there was a sixth on a circular hill (called Can- 
robert’s), which stands a little to the Southward of the ridge. It had 
three 12-lb. iron guns, and there were two in each of the three works 
furthest to the Eastward. These so-called Redoubts, unworthy of 
the name, being, as Hamley says, surmountable by a man on a 

(1) Page 486 Fortnightly Review, October, 1894. 


(2) Strictly speaking, the Causeway Heights run from W.N.W. to E.S.E. 
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donkey, stretched over two miles. They were occupied by Turks; a 
battalion in No. 1, or Canrobert’s, and half a battalion in the others. 

On the evening of the 24th October, Rustem Pasha, the Brigadier- 
General in command of the Turkish contingent, sent in news of an 
impending attack, and stated to within 2,000 men the number of 
Russians acting under Liprandi’s orders, who had been concentrat- 
ing for 15 days near Tchorgoum. As there had been already more 
than one false alarm, Lord Raglan contented himself with asking for 
an immediate report of any further news, and no extra precautions 
were taken. 

While the troopers of the Cavalry Division were “standing to 
their horses”’ before daylight on the 25th, the Turks opened fire on 
the advancing Russians. Liprandi brought 30 guns into action 
against redoubts Nos. 1 and 2, being answered by five 12-pounders, 
and two batteries which, escorted by the Scots Greys, came into 
action on the Causeway Heights. The three 12-pounders in No. 1 
redoubt were soon silenced, but the battalion of 500 Moslems stood 
fast, undauntedly awaiting the attack of five battalions, which were 
closely supported by six others; at 7.30 a.m., however, the redoubt 
was carried, the Turks leaving 170 dead in it. When the Turks 
in redoubts Nos. 2, 3, and 4 saw their comrades in No. 1 over- 
whelmed without the British cavalry coming to their assistance, 
and that the nearest British battalion was 3,000 yards away, they 
fled, carrying off most of their camp equipment, with which they 
streamed across the plain towards Balaklava: some were sabred in 
this retreat. The British cavalry Division fell back to the North of 
No. 6 redoubt, with its back to the wall-like cliff of the Upland. 

General Liprandi having got possession of redoubts Nos. 1, 2, and 
3, remained inactive for a long time, but eventually sent a large body 
of cavalry up the Northern valley, and as it came on, four squadrons, 
separating from the mass, moved away to the South-west to attack 
a park of Artillery, which the Russians imagined to be near Kadikoi. 
Any such intention, however, was immediately abandoned on the 
receipt of a distant and nearly innocuous fire from the 93rd High- 
landers formed in line on rising ground outside Kadikoi. 

While the Russian cavalry was moving up the Northern valley, 
General Scarlett, with eight squadrons, sent by the Divisional cavalry 
general to support the 93rd, was moving down the Southern valley. 
Our cavalry had been halted on low ground, and forgetful of the les- 
sons of the Peninsula, had no scouts on the Causeway Heights, and 
were thus unaware of the movement of the Russian cavalry ; nor 
were the eight squadrons then going Southwards, in the Southern 
valley, parallel to and about 800 yards from the Ridge, protected by 
any flankers, which should have pushed along the Causeway Heights, 
as far as the Russian skirmishers would allow them to approach. 
The Russians also moved without scouts or flankers, and thus neither 
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of the cavalry generals, soon to be in close personal conflict, was 
aware of the movements of his adversary. 

When the Russian cavalry came within range of the heavy guns 
on the Upland, two or three shots were fired, which caused the whole 
force to wheel to its left, and it crossed the Causeway Heights. 

Our Light brigade having just moved a short distance South- 
wards, was at this moment facing North-East, and the Russian 
Cavalry disregarding it passed obliquely across its front. As the 
eight squadrons of the Heavy brigade, moving towards the 93rd, 
posted near Kadikoi, passed the Light brigade camp, the General’s 
Aide-de-camp, chancing to turn his head towards the Causeway 
Heights, caught sight of the lance flags in the Russian column. 
Scarlett immediately gave the order “ Left wheel into line,” but the 
order was executed by only one squadron of Inniskillings and two 
squadrons of the Greys, the other five squadrons having passed on 
the Balaklava side of a vineyard. Having wheeled into line, the 
three squadrons moved a short distance to their right to give room 
for the 5th Dragoon Guards, which the General intended should come 
up on the left of the Greys. 

There is considerable discrepancy in the figures stating the Rus- 
sian strength, but no Russian accounts have made it less than 
2,300, and from the balance of evidence it seems clear that the 
Russians had nearly 3,000 horsemen present. 

By the time that the three leading squadrons of Scarlett’s com- 
mand had again wheeled into line, the Russians, advancing at a 
walk, had lessened the intervening space, which, at the moment 
Scarlett moved forward, was about 400 yards. Both the Divisional 
general and Scarlett had become very impatient to get the three 
squadrons in motion before the Russians should increase their pace. 
The advance was sounded repeatedly, but it was difficult to induce 
the commanding officers to move until the line had been accurately 
dressed with markers out in front. At last, however, the squadrons 
got into motion, and although a portion was incommoded by the 
camp equipment of the Light brigade lying on the ground over 
which they passed, a fair pace was attained before our men, led by 
Scarlett, who was himself 50 yards in front of all, rode into the 
Russians who had halted. When the three squadrons dashed into 
the Russian ranks, they appeared to spectators on the Upland to be 
engulfed, so greatly were they outflanked on either hand by the 
enemy, but our men gradually hacked their way through the Russian 
masses, and considering the enormous disparity of numbers, with 
singularly little loss. 

As the squadrons entered the centre of the Russian mass the out- 
side squadrons from either flank changed front inwards, in order to 
surround our dragoons. While this mancuvre was being executed 
the Russian wings were ridden into by the remainder of the 
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brigade, which in many cases struck into the rear rank of the foe. 
Just as Scarlett charged, three heavy guns, firing from the Upland, 
struck the rear of the Russian mass, rendering it unsteady, and within 
ten minutes of the collision the whole of the Russian horsemen were 
galloping at speed over the Causeway Heights whence they had come. 

During this time, about eight or ten minutes, the Light brigade 
remained motionless. It saw the Heavy brigade, 500 yards off, 
incurring the danger of being overwhelmed, but was not permitted 
by its commander to move a step forward to Scarlett’s assistance. 

Its brigadier believed the general commanding the division had 
given him orders that he was to defend the position on which he 
then stood against any attack, but on no account to leave it. The 
general, on the contrary, asserted that his orders to the brigadier 
were— attack anything and everything that shall come within 
reach of you.” 

Behind the brigadier sat an officer in command of the 17th 
Lancers, Captain Morris, who had seen much service in India. He 
was short in stature but powerfully made, being 48 inches round the 
chest, and was affectionately termed by his brother officers ‘“ the 
pocket Hercules.’’ During the Punjab campaign, while yet a youth- 
ful cornet, he engaged in single combat a horseman who, careering in 
front, challenged the 16th Lancers, and, after an exciting struggle, 
killed the man. After Morris’s service in India he passed through the 
Staff College (Senior department) and there was no Cavalry officer 
on the ground with wider experience. I went to India with him in 
1857 and kept house for him for several months, and he often told 
me that he repeatedly urged the brigadier to attack the rear 
of the Russian mass as soon as it was committed to a fight with our 
Heavy brigade; and on his declining to do so begged that the two 
squadrons of the 17th Lancers, then under his command, might be 
permitted to fall on the rear of the wavering mass. It is true that 
the brigadier denied that any such request had been made, but I am 
satisfied that he was mistaken and honestly, for although not popular, 
he was never accused of wilful misstatements. Moreover, Morris put 
it officially on record at the time in a letter to the Adjutant-General. 
Morris’s evidence is the more convincing because when many were 
running down his brigadier for having retired prematurely from the 
struggle in the Northern valley, Morris, who was well qualified to 
judge, emphatically asserted that ‘‘ He led like a gentleman.” 

The Naval brigade sent doctors down to attend to the wounded, 
and they described to us that evening the effect of some of the 
sword cuts inflicted by our heavy dragoons on the heads of the 
Russians as appalling; in some cases the head-dress and skull being 
divided down to the chin. The edge of the sword was used, for the 
great-coats worn by the Russians were difficult to pierce with the point. 

In those days our men were taught the sword exercise with great 
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regard for regularity, each cut being followed in correct sequence by 
its corresponding guard. A doctor, dressing a wound in one of our 
men’s head, asked, “‘ And how came you to get this ugly cut.” The 
trooper replied with much warmth, “I had just cut 5’ at a Russian, 
and the damned fool never guarded at all but hit me over the head ” ! 
Few Russians had made any attempt to sharpen their swords. Many 
of our men survived after receiving an incredible number of cuts, 
and a private of the 4th Dragoon Guards had 15 cuts on his head, 
none of which were more than skin deep. This and the faulty 
leading of the Russian officers account for the very slight loss 
incurred by the Heavy brigade, 78 killed and wounded. 

I have already mentioned the inopportune precision of dressing, the 
want of flexibility of our cavalry in this action, and the neglect of all 
precautions for security either when halted, or when moving to a flank. 
During the last four years we have seen on the Berkshire Downs all 
the Regiments which behaved so grandly under Scarlett forty years 
ago, and on the 18th September, 1894, with other spectators I saw 
at our mancuvres a Regiment cross the front of a hostile brigade at 
a gallop, and, having gained the flank, wheel into line without 
checking the pace, and advance to the attack. This was not one of 
Scarlett’s brigade, but all Regiments, in spite of the want of sufficient 
manoeuvre ground, have improved in many ways to a remarkable de- 
gree. The improvement is the more creditable to our officers, since 
even at Aldershot and the Curragh, which are the only stations 
admitting of brigade drill, the space is too limited to admit of cavalry 
manoeuvres, Our men can manceuvre quicker, they understand “ De- 
tached duties”’ better than formerly, but no cavalry in the world can 
ever surpass their predecessors in that astonishing courage and - 
self-confidence which carried 300 men hurtling into the midst of 
3,000. 

Although I did not see the Light brigade charge, of which no 
Briton can think without a quickened feeling in his heart, yet having 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities of associating with some of the 
most prominent actors in that dramatic scene, I venture to suggest that 
the chivalrous errors, which, if they did not induce the charge, yet 
contributed to the heavy loss, cannot justly be attributed to only one 
or two men. 

The two leading Regiments were the 13th Light Dragoons and 
the 17th Lancers. I joined the former before the end of the war, 
and the latter in the time of the Sepoy Mutiny, and thus had many 
opportunities of hearing at first hand not only the incidents of that 
glorious half-hour, but also of the events of the previous six months. . 

When the army went to the East, our cavalry officers held a very 
high opinion of the possibilities of their Arm, combined with little 
knowledge, and a lesser opinion, of the value of the other branches 


(1) A body cut. 
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of the Service. Mr. Punch, who often hits off in a picture the pre- 
vailing thoughts of the day, had a very clever sketch in a number 
which reached our army at Varna, shortly before the troops embarked. 
Scene—Camp in Bulgaria. Two cavalry officers greeting. ‘Oh, 
Fwed, have you heard? They say now the Infantwy are to accom- 
pany us to the Crimea!” 

When therefore, 1,100 Sabres looked on while the Infantry 
stormed the heights overlooking Bourliouk on the Alma, the irrita- 
tion amongst the ardent horsemen was intense. The General’ who 
was supposed to have Lord Raglan’s ear at this time, wrote on the 
26th October, “There has been much dissatisfaction expressed 
(whether right or wrong) at the way in which our cavalry has been 
managed, even the cavalry officers themselves considering it has not 
been forward enough.” 

The Light brigade had an hour or two previously been looking on 
while their comrades achieved one of the most brilliant cavalry victories 
recorded, and officers were naturally eager to emulate such a deed. 
This state of feeling explains, to a certain extent, how proud, brave 
leaders, with no knowledge of war, were easily led into attempting 
to execute an order of which they disapproved, especially when the 
senior had been irritated by what he considered to be an insubor- 
dinately expressed suggestion of a Head-Quarter Aide-de-camp. 

The Divisional cavalry leader on receipt of the order brought by 
Captain Nolan freely criticised Lord Raglan’s instructions, and this 
probably did not render Captain Nolan more respectful. He had 
brought the following order, reiterating a somewhat similar command 
sent down previously, ‘ Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance 
rapidly to the front, and try to prevent the enemy carrying away 
the guns; troop of Horse Artillery may accompany. The French 
cavalry is on your left. Immediate.” 

From where the Divisional General received this order, i.e. on the 
Southern slope of the Causeway Heights, no Russians were visible, 
and he asked sharply, “ Attack, sir ! attack what guns?” The General 
considered that Nolan replied in an insulting tone as he pointed in a 
Easterly direction, ‘‘ There, my Lord, is your enemy, and there are 
your guns.” 

As Mr. Kinglake justly observes, whichever way Captain Nolan 
pointed, the difference in the angle from the captured English guns 
on the Causeway Heights, which Lord Raglan thought the Russians 
were about to remove, and the battery of Russian guns in the 
Northern valley, behind which the defeated Russian cavalry had 
retreated and were then standing, was only 20 degrees. 

A fuller consideration of the order would have shown a more 


(1) It is remarkable he does not seem to have been aware of the views Mr. Kinglake 
attributed to Lord Raglan as to holding the cavalry in reserve, ‘‘I will keep my 
cavalry in a bandbox.’’ 
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experienced commander that Lord Raglan could not have intended 
the cavalry brigade to go down the Northern valley, since the 
previous instructions, to which I have referred, ran thus: “ Cavalry 
to advance and take advantage of any opportunity to recover the 
heights” ; but our cavalry leaders were unused to war, and its 
attendant difficult problems. 

When the General rode across the Causeway Heights, to where 
his brigadier then sat looking down the Northern valley, and 
imparted to him the order, there was a further misunderstanding, 
for he considered that his command in the charge was to be 
limited to the 13th Light Dragoons and 17th Lancers. This view 
was not altogether unreasonable, for the Divisional General, against 
the brigadier’s will, moved back the 11th Hussars into the second 
line. The formation in which the five regiments, consisting of 103 
squadrons (the 8th Hussars had half a squadron at Head Quarters), 
moved down the valley, was as follows :—13th Light Dragoons, 17th 
Lancers; 2nd line, 11th Hussars, 4th Light Dragoons, some way 
behind but which were intended to come up alongside the 11th 
Hussars; 8th Hussars in 3rd line. The brigade moved forward 
at the trot. Shortly after it advanced, Captain Nolan was seen 
galloping across the front, shouting, and pointing to the Cause- 
way Heights with his sword. The brigadier, not realising what 
Nolan was endeavouring to convey, regarded this as an unwar- 
rantable interference with the direction of the brigade; and Nolan 
was unable to give any further information, for the first shell, burst- 
ing just in front of his horse, tore away part of the brave Hussar’s 
chest. His horse turning, went back, the dead body remaining for 
some distance erect in the saddle. 

After the brigade had been five minutes in motion, it was fired 
on from batteries and riflemen on the Fedioukine heights, and also 
from batteries and riflemen on the Eastern slope of the Causeway 
Heights. It then came under the direct fire of twelve guns in its 
front. A steady gallop was maintained, until what remained of the 
four squadrons got near the guns, when the pace was increased to an 
estimated 17 miles an hour, and our men, galloping through the 
battery, went headlong into the Russian Cavalry, which, repeating the 
mistake made in the Southern valley, remained at the halt, until 
the men turned their backs before the handful uf British soldiers. The 
4th Light Dragoons got up to within 30 yards of the 11th Hussars, and 
on reaching the battery through which the 13th and 17th had passed, 
found the Russians endeavouring to carry away their guns. The 4th 
remained some minutes attempting to defeat this object, and began 
to send back some of the guns before going forward to pick up the 
remnants of the four leading squadrons. 

The right squadron of the 11th Hussars only touched the right of 
the Russian battery, and passing on charged some Russians who 
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stood at the halt till just before the collision, and then re- 
tired. The 8th Hussars, after suffering heavily from fire, brought 
up their left shoulders, and eventually charged facing the direction 
in which they had come, with the same success that had attended all 
the other encounters, the Russians giving way easily when attacked. 

Meanwhile the 4th Regiment Chasseurs d’Afrique, moving to the 
Northern end of the Fedioukine heights, got on the flank of the 
Russian batterics thereon, and so effectively silenced them that the 
survivors of the Light brigade were not inconvenienced in their 
retreat by the fire of guns on that side. 

The Heavy brigade was moved forward on the Northern slope of 
the Causeway eights until it came under effective fire; but even- 
tually, the Divisional General considering that to keep it in this for- 
ward position would be to incur useless loss, he retired, and practically 
comparatively little damage was done to the survivors of the Light 
brigade in their retreat. 

Nevertheless, the losses were great. Out of 673 of all Ranks who 
rode down the valley, only 195 rode back. There were 130 killed, 
134 wounded, and 15 prisoners, the balance being dismounted, for 
out of the 673 horses, 475 were killed and 42 wounded. 

The havoc and confusion wrought amongst the Russian troops are 
indescribable, and this accounts for the number of our dismounted men 
who escaped. Several individuals of the leading squadrons dashed 
on to the banks of the Tchernaya, one officer killing in succes- 
sion, near the river, the wheel, centre, and lead drivers of a gun 
which the Russians were endeavouring to carry off. 

Lieutenant Percy Smith, 13th Light Dragoons, from an accident 
to his right hand, carried merely a dummy sword in the scabbard. 
While leading his men on the far side of the Russian battery, a 
Russian soldier, perceiving he had no sword, galloped up alongside, 
and resting his carbine on the left arm, pressed the muzzle close to 
Smith’s body as the two horsemen galloped, locked together. Smith 
presently, finding the suspense intolerable, struck at the Russian’s 
face with the maimed hand, and the carbine going off, the bullet 
passed over Smith’s head, the Russian then leaving him alone. 

Captain Morris, of the 17th Lancers, terribly wounded, gave up 
his sword to a Russian officer, who shortly afterwards, being driven 
from his side, left Morris alone, and he nearly fell a victim to the 
cupidity of some Cossacks. From them and others, however, he 
escaped, and eventually, with great difficulty, got back, up the 
Valley, till he fell insensible close to the dead body of his friend 
Nelan. 

Lieutenant Sir William Gordon, who greatly distinguished himself 
in personal combats in Central India in 1858, is still an active man, 
although the doctors said, on the 25th October, he was “ their only 
patient with his head off,” so terribly had he been hacked by a crowd 
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of Russians into which he penetrated. He used to make little of his 
escape, but we learnt that after being knocked out of the saddle 
he lay on his horse’s neck, trying to keep the blood from his 
eyes. Eventually, without sword or pistol, he turned back, and, 
unable to regain his stirrups although a perfect horseman,’ rode at a 
walk up the Valley. He found between himself and our Heavy bri- 
gade a regiment of Russian cavalry facing up the Valley. He was now 
joined by two or three men, and he made for the squadron interval. 
The nearest Russians, hearing him approach, looked back and by 
closing outwards to bar his passage, left sufficient opening in the 
squadron, through which Gordon passed at a canter. He was followed, 
and summoned to surrender, and refusing, would have been cut down 
had not his pursuer been shot. 

Most lovers of Art have admired Miss Elizabeth Thompson’s power 
in depicting the frenzied expression of the Hussar’s eye in her picture, 
“ Balaklava.’ I have seen many such faces, but carnage does not so 
affect all men, and we know that a cornet, rich in worldly possessions, 
whose horse was killed well down in the valley near the guns, kept his 
head, and extricating the saddle, carried it back into camp on his head. 

The Light brigade charge—albeit the Russian battery was wrecked, 
the Russian cavalry driven off the field, and the Russian infantry 
induced to fall back in squares—was nevertheless a glorious failure, 
since we left the Russians in possession of the three redoubts and 
our 12-pounder guns. The charge of the Heavy brigade was an 
astounding success. But the terrible loss incurred by Light 
brigade squadrons, and the glamour thrown over their wild ride by 
the impressive verses of the Laureate, entirely blinded the Public as 
to the material military success attained by the two exploits. The 
feelings of our countrymen are seldom moved except by incidents 
in which there is severe loss of life, and thus the determined 
gallantry shown in the attack of the three leading squadrons of the 
Heavy brigade has remained comparatively unappreciated. 

Those who balance loss and gain by restricting their consideration 
to one day only, scarcely allow that anything was achieved by the 
Light brigade on the 25th October. If we accept, however, Lord 
Raglan’s primary error of launching cavalry unsupported by 
infantry to the attack of 20,000 men in position, the subsequent mis- 
understanding of the order, and indeed every criticism that has been 
made on the charge, yet it cannot be doubted its memories will 
inspire our children with a desire to emulate the courage of their 
predecessors, and our foes with the uneasy feeling with which the 
bravest of our soldiers in India regard the approach of Ghazis who 
have made up their minds indeed to go into the next world, but only 
in company with some of those in their front. 


(1) Within a few months of joining as a Recruit, he trained and rode his hunter, 
winning the Regimental Challenge Cup. 
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Although General Bosquet accurately characterised the charge as 
“ magnificent, but not war,” yet the impression it created on our 
allies was clearly shown later by the unbounded importance General 
Canrobert attached to the Light brigade supporting his troops at 
Inkerman. 

Distance and expense must militate against officers in ordinary 
circumstances visiting this historical valley, but though the luxu- 
riant grass and wild flowers which adorned it in spring forty years 
ago have now disappeared, being replaced by cultivation, yet its 
shape cannot alter, and to the end of Time, any one interested in the 
deeds of our Army, by standing on the edge of the Upland, will 
have no difficulty in tracing the course of those who, it may be 
truly said, in devoted obedience to orders “rushed to glory or the 
grave.” 

I spent the night of the 25th October in the trenches, and having 
returned to camp at daylight, enjoyed on the 26th a distant but 
clear view of the sortie by the Russians while they were on the Inker- 
man crest, distant from our parade ground about 2,500 yards. At 
1 p.m. I was loitering outside our camp when rapid firing com- 
menced near the 2nd Division; bugles now chorused in the 
camps on either side, and the Naval Brigade fell in and looked 
to the ammunition. Soon a battery of artillery passed near our 
camp—the teams stretched down and every driver “riding” his 
horse: what impressed me, so that I have never forgotten it, was 
the set, determined look on the face of the men: not an eye was 
turned to the right or left, as the guns swept past—and no one 
seemed to notice the little bank and surface drain on either side of 
a road (existing then as it does now), which sent the guns jumping 
up in the air. In silence we watched the battery speed on, until 
from where we were standing, they seemed to unlimber within 
hands-shaking distance of the Russians, who a few minutes later 
began to fall back before our rapidly increasing numbers, 

The fighting on the high ground at Inkerman was soon over, the 
Russians being easily repulsed. It gave, however, a chance of 
distinction to my friend W. N. W. Hewett,’ of H.M.S. Beagie, and 
he eagerly seized it, winning the most coveted decoration in the 
world. Between the nights of the 8th and 10th October, a battery 
had been thrown up on the ridge, about half-a-mile in front of where, 
much later in the siege, the Victoria redoubt stood, and now stands. 
It was in the first instance built for 5 guns, and made such good 
practice at the Malakoff 2,000 yards distant, and the ships in the 
Careenage creek, 2,500 yards distant, that the Russians called it the 
5-eye battery ; but before the 26th, 4 guns had been removed. The 
official Naval account states that the officer commanding some 


(1) Afterwards Admiral Sir W. Hewett, V.C. , 
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infantry further back, sent an order to Mr. Hewett to spike his 
gun and retire, and that he refused, politely urging that the Com- 
modore would never have sent such an order. This account also 
states that some soldiers helped to cut down the parapet to enable 
the gun to be fired to the flank. The difference is not material, 
but I prefer to follow our sailor’s unofficial version, which I believe 
to be accurate. 

When the Russians were seen on the Inkerman crest, and were 
observed emerging from the Careenage ravine and approaching the 
battery, a message was sent to Mr. Hewett to spike his gun and 
retire. This order was delivered at a critical moment. Hewett had 
been firing at and keeping back some of the enemy who attempted 
to approach on the ridge in his right front, but now one or more 
companies which had ascended the Careenage ravine out of sight of 
the battery, were advancing by, and had got within 200 yards of the 
right flank of the battery. The gun could not be trained to reach 
them as the embrasure confined its “field” of fire, but Hewett was 
quick of resource, and after one more round, as the gun was being 
reloaded, he gave the word, “ Four handspikes muzzle to the right,’’? 
and trained the gun so that its muzzle rested against the earthen flank 
wall of his battery. Turning to the messenger who was repeating 
the order, he shouted, “ Retire !—retire be damned !—Fire !”’ and 
a mass of earth, stones, and gabions was driven by the projectile 
and 16 lbs. of powder into the faces of the victory-shouting Russians, 
who, struck by this wide-spreading extemporised shell, fell back 
discomfited. Our infantry pursued them, being led on most gal- 
lantly by one officer, the only man just then in red, the others 
wearing great coats. 

The Russians, in their attack made by 6,000 men on the 2nd Divi- 
sion, lost 250 men, and 80 prisoners were taken by our soldiers in 
the pursuit, which was pushed to the end of the ridge opposite the 
Malakoff. The enemy had intended to hold and entrench the high 
ground we called Shell hill, which stands thirty feet below, and 1,200 
yards North of the Inkerman crest. 


My Relief breakfasted at 2.30 a.m. on the 5th November, and 
marched off to battery at 3.a.m. It had been raining heavily dur- 
ing the night, and was still drizzling at dawn. There was a fog, 
which, though dense in the valleys, lifted occasionally on the bills. 
We could hear plainly the bells ringing in the city at 4 a.m., and 
some said they could hear the rumble of Artillery wheels. 

We were now about to pay not for what was hastily termed “ pro- 
crastination ”’ in our leaders, and “ indolence’’ in our men, but rather 
from our countrymen’s incapacity to understand that even British 


(1) In Artillery language, ‘ Trail left.” 
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soldiers may be too severely tried in tasks assigned to them. The 
Army may well forgive this erroneous opinion I have quoted, for it 
was based on imperfect knowledge, and he who wrote it, by telling 
the story of our men’s sufferings to the Public, saved the remnant 
of our Army. The Zimes, more than half a century ago, by rescuing 
the principal bankers of Europe from pecuniary losses, gained greater 
honours than have ever before or since been paid to any newspaper. 
These services were however but trifles compared to what their 
Agent, the first of War Correspondents, effected for our Troops 
during the painful scenes I shall describe in a further article. Cus- 
tom, and an acquired sentiment of Reticence under privations, tied 
the tongues and pens of our chiefs. William Howard Russell dared 
to tell his employers, and through them all English - speaking 
peoples, that our little Army was perishing from want of proper food 
and clothing. He probably made mistakes, as his statements, often 
hurriedly written, were necessarily based on incomplete information. 
He incurred much enmity, but few unprejudiced men who were in 
the Crimea will now attempt to call in question the fact that, by 
awakening the conscience of the British nation to the sufferings of 
its troops, he saved the remnant of those grand battalions we landed 
in September. 

The failure to intrench at Inkerman was caused by our having 
engaged in an enterprise entirely beyond our powers, which the reflex 
action of public opinion from England would not allow us to abandon, 
even if our leaders had been willing to do so. The General officers 
commanding not only the 2nd Division, but others, had pointed out 
the expediency of fortifying the Inkerman position, and the Engineers 
pressed continually for “more working parties,” ‘more covering 
parties,” and “that the Mamelon should be occupied.” 

All these measures were most desirable, but Lord Raglan must 
have felt how impossible it was for him to avail himself of a tenth 
part of the advice pressed on his notice, for on the 25th October 
(Balaklava day) Sir George Brown reported, “at daylight instead 
of having any one in camp for the defence of the position, we (the 
Light Division) shall be short of troops to relieve picquets ;” and a 
few days later, but prior to Inkerman, the General officer who had 
been urging the intrenchment of that hill, wrote, “I have but 600 
men on this front position. The troops are completely worn out 
with fatigue. This is serious.” Yet the Mamelon, on the occupation 
of which the Engineers were insisting, was 3,000 yards further in 
advance, and only 600 yards from the Malakoff! So Lord Raglan 
could only trust in Providence, in his own stoical, courageous nature, 
and the, as yet, unconquerable fighting qualities of our soldiers. 

On the crest of Inkerman there were a few yards of breastwork 
thrown up by a party of the 2nd Division, and some gunners. It 
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was, however, of no great value in the memorable defence of those 
blood-stained slopes, except perhaps in defining a line of resistance. 
The Sandbag battery, round which the Russians and English strug- 
gled so desperately, had no guns in it, they having been removed 
after they had crushed an opposing battery which the Russians 
erected on the real Inkerman heights, North of the Tchernaya river, 
for the hills we call Inkerman have no name. The position of the 
Sandbag battery was, however, of tactical value, for immediately 
below it the ground falls rapidly for 40 yards and then becomes 
almost precipitous to the Tchernaya valley. This ledge therefore 
was important as affording a foothold to assailants or defenders, and 
both sides held it alternately. The battery stood at the North-East 
shoulder of what Mr. Kinglake terms, tne “ Fore ridge of the Inker- 
man Crest.”’ This crest line runs East and West, and is nearly level 
for half a mile, being bisected into two equal parts by the road, 
which comes up from the head of the harbour through the Quarry 
ravine, and the road, as it emerges on the open ground, runs nearly 
North and South. At about 400 yards from the road as it passes 
over the crest, the ground falls rapidly to either side. To the West 
it descends to a branch of the Careenage ravine, and to the East it 
sinks to the steep edge of the Upland overlooking the Tchernaya 
valley. The “ Fore ridge” runs 400 yards to the North of the crest, 
and to the East of the road, with a gentle upward slope of 1 in 60 
from the crest to the Northward, equal to a rise of 20 feet. Then 
from the North end of the Fore ridge the ground falls for 300 yards, 
1 in 10, and at this lower point is the ledge on which the Sandbag 
battery stands. 

From the crest line of our position the ground falls gently for 
400 yards Northwards to the head of the Quarry Ravine, up which 
the Post Road is engineered, rising 600 feet from the valley in 
curves to obtain gradients possible for loaded vehicles. The Sandbag 
battery stands 500 yards East of the head of this ravine, but out 
of sight of travellers emerging from it, being hidden by the spine 
of the Fore Ridge, and at 250 yards, or half-way, the head of a 
lesser ravine juts in, thus rendering difficult any advance by a formed 
line from North to South.’ Westwards of the Post Road exit from 
the Quarry Ravine the ground is fairly level for 300 yards, when it 
falls into another branch of the Careenage Ravine, distinct from that 
which bounds the crest line on its Western side, 

From about the head of the Quarry Ravine the ground rises 
gently to the Northward for 800 yards, where on the highest part, 
called by us Shell hill, there is still (1894) a redoubt, erected in the 
spring of 1855. It is 30 feet below the crest of the English position. 


(1) Visitors may readily find the battery, which still (1894) exists, by walking from 
the head of the Ravine so as to avoid, but pass close to, the intervening lesser ravine. 
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On either side of Shell hill spurs run out, sloping down to either 
side, but not so steeply but that they afforded the Russian guns a 
frontage on a North-East, South-West line of three-quarters of a 
mile. When the infantry advanced, however, its front was narrowed 
to the 300 or 400 yards lying between the branch of the Careenage 
Ravine and the Post Road; and to get to the Eastward the Russian 
troops must either have crossed the Quarry Ravine, or have moved 
to a flank under close fire. All the ground was covered by low 
coppice of stunted oaks, and except where it was nearly level, by 
large boulders of crags. Where there were no stones, the ground 
was wet and muddy, and all these conditions made movements of 
troops in close formation difficult.’ 

The Russian arrangements were bad in all respects. The attack 
was undertaken against the advice of the Admirals and Generals, 
under pressure from the Grand Dukes, who had recently arrived in 
the City. General Soimonoff was to lead 19,000 infantry and 38 
guns up the Inkerman ridge to what we called Shell hill, from 
which he was to assault in concert with General Pauloff, who was to 
lead 16,000 infantry and 96 guns across the harbour head and up to 
the high ground, some by a ravine north of Shell hill, and some by 
the Quarry Ravine, aclimb of 600 feet ; while Gortschakoff, who had 
replaced Liprandi outside Balaklava, was to seize a corner of the Up- 
land. When the forces joined, General Dannenberg was to assume com- 
mand of Soimonoff and Pauloff’sarmies. Neither he nor Menschikoff 
knew that the Careenage Ravine is absolutely precipitousat its Northern 
end, and for some way up, and Dannenberg issued orders on the sup- 
position that troops could cross from ridge to ridge without difficulty. 
Soimonoff showed his draft of orders to Menschikoff, who approved, 
although he had previously approved those issued by Dannenberg, 
and the Prince left the matter of the line of advance undecided. 

Mr. Kinglake has with infinite trouble disentangled by “ Periods” 
the conflicting stories of this confused struggle, but for the purpose 
of this condensed account I prefer to divide the battle roughly into 
five attacks, 


First Arrack. 


General Soimonoff moved from the city at 2 a.m., and crossing the 
very difficult defile of the Careenage Ravine, got into position before 
daylight. He did not wait for Dannenberg, or communicate with 
Pauloff, but, as soon as his gunners could see, opened fire with heavy 
guns of position from Shell hill against our picquets on the crest, 
the overshots destroying many of the 2nd Division tents pitched on 
the Southern slope of the crest. Soimonoff halted his infantry on the 


(1) The coppice, then low on the crest, is now (August, 1894) from 7 feet to 9 feet 
high, and is growing thicker. 
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neck of land, 400 yards wide, which is bounded on the East by the 
upper end of the Quarry Ravine, and on the West by the glen 
leading down into the Careenage Ravine, while his guns played on 
our crest, crushing the 2nd Division battery on the East of the road, 
but failing to silence that on the West side. Behind and about the crest 
were 3,000 men of the 2nd Division ; and half a mile further South, 
the Guards 1,300 strong. The Right brigade Light Division, 1,400 
men, was a mile and a half to the Westward, and the 4th Division 
two and a half miles to the Westward. Bosquet’s two divisions 
were from two to three miles distant, guarding the Southern and 
Eastern cliff of the Upland, against Gortschakoff. 

Soimonoff, after a short cannonade, sent on his Infantry, formed in 
columns, in echelon from his right. Some columns were composed 
of an entire battalion; others of the four companies in which the 
Russian infantry is organised. All got broken up by the low 
trees, and dissolved into crowds of men: the leading battalion out- 
stripping the others, was assailed by a wing of the 49th Regiment, 
and repulsed, carrying back its supporting battalions. 


Seconp Arrack. 

Soimonoff then personally led on 12 battalions, numbering 9,000 
men, in the same formation, but this time his attack, six battalions 
moving on either side of the Post Road, fell on our centre as well as 
on our left ; he had some success, driving back a battalion and taking 
three of our guns. 

A column of Russian sailors had marched up the Careenage 
Ravine, the roadway of which is scarcely wide enough for ‘ fours,” 
and surrounding a picquet in the fog, nearly reached the 2nd Divi- 
sion camp, but a detachment from the Light Division, in coming up, 
crossed this column from the Westward just as a company of Guards 
smote it from the Eastern side of the ravine, and it hurried back to 
Sevastopol. 

Meanwhile, Soimonoff’s attack had been vigorously met in counter 
attacks by detachments of the 47th, 49th, and 77th Regiments. 
Soimonoff was killed, our three guns were recovered, and the six 
battalions which had advanced against our centre were driven back. 
The other Russian battalions, on seeing this repulse of their com- 
rades, followed them in the retreat. 


Tarrp Arrack. 

While Soimonoff was personally leading on his men, Pauloft’s 
force came into action. He had sent on his leading eight battalions 
with one which had strayed from Soimonoff, across the Quarry 
Ravine. They stretched from the Post-road in the Quarry Ravine 
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to the Sandbag battery, a frontage of 500 yards. A wing of the 
30th Regiment, : 200 strong, and the 41st Regiment, 520 strong, in 
extended order, oe from West to East, ran at these masses 
and routed them, and by 8 a.m. 4,000 of our men had repulsed over 
15,000 Russians. 


Fourtu Arack. 

General Dannenberg now arrived. Omitting all consideration of 
Soimonoff’s men already engaged, who, being demoralised by their 
terrible losses, especially in officers, were sent to the rear, Dannenberg 
had in hand 19,000 fresh troops, supported by the fire of 90 guns. He 
brought 10,000 forward, attacking with his left, our right and centre, 
so as to lend a hand to Gortschakoff. Before he advanced, the Guards 
had reinforced the 2nd Division, and 2,000 of the 4th Division, 
mainly detachments left in camp from the battalions which were 
in the trenches, were approaching under Cathcart. 

The Russians fell heavily on the 4lst Regiment at the Sandbag 
battery, and Fore ridge slopes, and the Welshmen being reinforced 
by the Guards, the fighting assumed the most determined character ; 
the Russians would not accept defeat, and the struggle continued, 
till around the battery was formed a rampart of corpses. 

Mr. Kinglake’s fifth volume is a marvellous tribute to the British 
and Russian officers and men ; but our privates are soldiers by choice, 
while the Russian private is conscripted against his will. No 
soldier can show more passive courage than the Russian, but he has 
not the aggressive spirit shown by Britons. The Russian officers, 
however, came forward again and again to lead on their columns, 
and one young licutenant climbing the parapet of the Sandbag bat- 
tery, and, followed by a single private, leapt down on the bayonets 
of our men. Nor were our officers less devoted even to death. When 
the 41st were being overwhelmed, Captain Richards, Lieutenants 
Taylor, Stirling, and Swabey, the latter of whom had been already 
wounded, not being able at the moment to collect men for a counter 
attack which they considered to be essential, charged vigorously into 
a Russian column and were all killed. 

Till now some semblance of a line had been maintained by our 
men, and no success had tempted them below the Sandbag battery 
ledge till General Catheart arrived. He had pushed into ‘the fight 
four-fifths of his 2,000 men, but with the remaining 400, mostly 
68th Light Infantry, he descended, in contravention of Lord Raglan’s 
wishes, the Eastern slopes of the Upland to attack the flank of the 
Russians, and the movement in advance was taken up by our men on 
the crest. Sir George Cathcart was rapidly pushing back the foe in 
his immediate front, when he was fired on by Russians who had 
gained the ground above him. Ile was killed, as were many of his 
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followers, the survivors regaining the crest in small scattered bodies. 
This crest, now bare of defenders, was occupied by Russians, one 
battalion facing Eastward to surround our men who were still fight- 
ing lower down, when at this critical moment the French arrived on 
the crest, and drove the Russians back. 


Firtu Arrack. 

Covered by a heavy fire from 100 guns on Shell hill, 6,000 
Russians advanced against the Allies, who now numbered 5,000. The 
first line of eight battalions in company columns came on from the 
Quarry Ravine, neglecting our right near the Sandbag battery, now 
held by a French battalion and a few men of the Rifle Brigade; this, 
the most determined attack of the day, was pushed home in echelon 
from the Russian right against our left, and up the main road against 
our centre. The enemy’s columns penetrated our left, took and spiked 
some guns, bayonetting the gun detachments, who at first in the fog 
mistook the enemy for our men, and the Russian leading battalions 
were again fairly on the crest for a time. Just before the support- 
ing Russian columns came up the English and French advanced 
and drove back the foe. The French, whose aid, offered early in 
the fight, had been declined by the officers commanding the Light 
and 4th Divisions, but whose help had been invoked later by Lord 
Raglan, were now in force on the ground, and, after some hesi- 
tation arising from various causes, were helping our soldiers. Two 
horse batteries went well down the crest to the East of the Post-road, 
and thence fired on the Russian guns on Shell hill, though not 
without suffering great loss. 

From the Right Attack batteries we were enabled to inflict 
severe losses on the enemy. The two roads near the mouth of the 
Careenage Ravine are very steep, that on the South exit being taken 
up ground which rises 100 yards in 400, and Reserves of men and 
ammunition were therefore sent by a track which passes Kast of, and 
then South of the Mamelon, till it descends by a valley running 
back Northwards into the Careenage Ravine. As we did not then 
realise how the Russians were cramped by the ground, we at first 
imagined that the columns we saw were destined to turn our flank, 
and the guard of the trenches being inadequate for its protection, our 
position appeared precarious as the sound of the firing on the 
heights trended further Southward. Six guns were run back to fire 
along the flank: spikes were issued, and the men shown the 
direction of Retreat. 

The head of the Russian column of men and wagons turned East- 
ward ata point 300 yards South of the Mamelon, and disappeared, 
but it was doubtless soon halted, for those behind remained for a 
long time exposed to our fire at 1,500 yards range, until, under its 
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pressure, they melted away. I saw one of our guns pitch a shell into 
u powder wagon, destroying all the men and horses near it. 

The Russians endured this destructive fire with resigned courage, 
their comrades in the Malakoff and Redan doing all they could to 
help them by concentrating fire on those guns of ours which were 
causing so much destruction. 

The last attack by Dannenberg was delivered soon after 12 a.M., 
and shortly after 1 p.m. the Russians retired from Shell hill, 
unmolested except by artillery fire. 

The Russians lost 256 officers and 12,000 men, a large proportion 
being left dead on the field. 

The allied losses, each nation having brought about 8,000 men on 
the field of battle, were :— 


Killed, Wounded, Totals. 

English—Officers . , ; 39 91 130 
Other ranks . - 9d8 1670 2228 
French—Officers . ; ; 13 36 49 
Other ranks . - 1380 750 886 


Pauloff’s men closed more resolutely with ours than Soimonoff’s, 
but then the ground over which the troops advanced was very different. 
Pauloff’s men had a steep climb, it is true, but whether they ascended 
the Quarry Ravine, or coming from Shell hill crossed the ravine, they 
were scarcely punished at all until they reached their foes, and the 
nature of the ground enabled them to get within charging distance 
of our men before they saw each other. Then the weight of numbers 
told ; each Russian company column had from 120 to 200 men, and 
in many cases was met by small parties of from 15 to 20 Britons. 
That these were not annihilated was owing to the unskilful leading 
of the Russian officers, and the indomitable courage of our soldiers 
of all ranks. 

Soimonoff’s men were subjected to terrific slaughter before they 
got within charging distance, and under conditions most unfavour- 
able for success. They were crowded together on a narrow neck, 
where bushes which did not shelter, yet broke the ranks. Their 
formation was so deep, that many of the hard-hitting Minie' bullets 
went through half a dozen men. Then as some disorganised survivors 
approached the crest above them, they saw what in the fog doubtless 
appeared to be a serious entrenchment, and they were suddenly assailed 
by aconfident soldiery who rushed at them, cheering with shouts of 
victory, as if they were but the advance of strong supporting bodies 
hidden behind the crest. It is remarkable that small parties of our 
soldiers charging in line seldom failed to push back heavy columns, 
and it was only when the sheer weight of numbers stayed the onset 


(1) All our troops except the 4th Division had the Minie rifle. 
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of our troops that they were in turn driven back. So great is the 
moral effect of an aggressive movement ! 

When our officers and non-commissioned officers were shot down, 
groups of privates banding together under some natural and self- 
elected leader of men, would rush forward on the foe, and in the 
Naval Brigade we heard next day that Captain Peel had led seven 
such separate attacks. 

Volume No. 5 of Kinglake’s work cannot be perused without 
evoking the deepest feeling of admiration for the courage of Regi- 
mental officers and their men, and of wonder how from want of 
organisation individual men were allowed to stream back to the 2nd 
Division camp for ammunition. 

There are a number of stories which stir one’s blood, but my space 
will not allow me to allude to them. One, however, I will quote 
briefly. Towards the end of the fight Lieutenant Acton, 77th Regi- 
ment, was ordered by Major Lord West, 21st Regiment, to advance 
up Shell hill on the nearest Russian battery with his company and 
to take two companies of other battalions which stood near to 
Mr. Acton. He elected to go up in front, telling the other officers to 
go round by the flank, but they declined to attempt such a task, 
and Acton’s men, influenced by the other officers, refused to move. 
Acton walked on saying, “ Then I’ll go by myself.” He was joined 
by Private Tyrrell of the 77th, then by one private of the recusant 
companies, and then by the whole of his company. The battery, 
hastily retiring, escaped. 

As Napier wrote of the assault of Badajos, ‘‘ Many died and there 
was much glory, but happily the brigadier General in temporary 
command of the 2nd Division, the mainspring of four hours’ desperate 
resistance, survived. Essentially a fighting general, he was seen 
wherever bullets fell most thickly, and when not visible his voice was 
heard encouraging his men with a vocabulary borrowed from “the 
army in Flanders.” It meant nothing, but will not bear repetition. 
Years after he was appointed to the Aldershot command, and Her 
Majesty chanced to ask, ‘‘ has the new general yet taken up his com- 
mand?” “ Yes, your Majesty, he swore himself in yesterday,” was 
the apt reply. 

Personally, from what I saw and heard during the War, I think, 
with the exception of some night fighting in and about the trenches, 
our Infantry never fought during it with so great, resolute and sus- 
tained determination as on the 5th November. There is a good deal of 
evidence in support of this opinion, and the effect of our men’s con- 
duct on our allies was marked. In a letter now before me, written 
by an officer who gained the Victoria Cross for marked gallantry in 
the action, I read: “November 7th, 1854. I cannot find terms to 
express my admiration and astonishment at the bravery of our officers 
and men..... The French think so much of our fight, and an 
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officer told me, whatever the feelings might be in France, the Army 
would for ever go with the English.” Humanly speaking, however, 
if the Russian generals had been as skilled as their men were patient 
under fire, the result must have been disastrous to the Allies. 
Gortschakoff, with his 22,000 men, never seriously occupied the 
attention of the French under Bosquet. Soimonoff and Pauloff 
tried to put 35,000 men and a great number of guns, on ground 
suitable for one-third of that number. 

Pauloff should have emerged at daylight from the Quarry Ravine, 
under cover of all Soimonoff’s guns of position, established on Shell 
hill (as they were) before daylight. These guns should have been 
guarded by one of Soimonoff’s Regiments, say 3,000 men, who 
might, if it was thought necessary, have thrown up shelter trenches. 
The General should have marched up the next ridge to the West- 
ward with 16,000 men and his field guns. ‘This ascent, named by 
us Victoria ridge, is half a mile wide up to where the Victoria 
redoubt now stands. The hill narrows further to the Southward to 
400 yards in breadth, but then, South of this narrow space it becomes 
possible to pass up and down the faces of the Careenage and Middle 
Ravines on either flank, and thus very superior numbers must have 
told in the struggle. 

Soimonoff, no doubt, feared advancing on the Victoria ridge lest he 
should be caught in flank at daylight by the 21-gun battery of our 
Right Attack, but he could far more readily have got where the 
Victoria redoubt now stands, well on the flank of the 21-gun 
battery, than to Shell hill, before the day broke, for from the city 
up to our camps, the Victoria ridge presents no obstacle to the 
march of troops on a broad frontage; moreover, nothing is so costly 
in war as half measures. 

On the 6th November the Allied generals decided to remain on 
the defensive and await re-inforcements before delivering an assault, 
wintering, if necessary, in the Crimea. The Inkerman ridge was to 
be fortified, the French moving a Division to that flank to help in 
intrenching and guarding it, and the labour for the so-called 
English works was found by Turks under English supervision, 
beginning after dark on the 8th November. 

There was now a break up of the weather. The last week of 
October was pleasantly warm during the day, although occasionally 
cold at night ; but, after Inkerman, the days became chilly and the 
nights bitterly cold. On the 10th November rain fell early, and for 
many days continued incessantly. The officers were insufficiently 
clothed, and the soldiers’ garments were, in many cases, threadbare. 
In those times, from want of experience, we over-estimated the wear 
of uniform, basing our calculations on their use for days of 15 hours. 
But our men had lived in their clothes since February, and rough, 
stony ground as beds by night, with continuous trench work by day, 
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had reduced their garments to tatters, though often repaired with 
sandbags filched in the batteries. 

Warned that I must carry everything I required, I landed on the 
2nd October with two blankets only, and wearing light shoes. These 
gave out after a week’s messenger work done for Captain Burnett, 
and I should have been barefooted, but that the Marine who had 
looked after me on board H.M.S8. Queen, and who was stationed on the 
Balaklava heights, hearing of my state, sent me down a pair of his 
own. shoes. These had now worn out, so motives of business as 
well as curiosity took me very soon up to the Inkerman crest, where 
I obtained a good pair. Disliking the idea, however, of despoiling a 
dead man, I promised a bluejacket 10s. for a satisfactory fit. This 
he soon accomplished. 

On the 10th I fell sick ; constant diarrhea, induced by eating salt 
pork occasionally uncooked, and aggravated by stormy nights in the 
trenches, had run into dysentery. I was directed to remain lying 
down as much as practicable, but on the morning of the 14th this was 
no longer possible. It was blowing in heavy gusts at four a.m. when 
the battery relief marched off, and, as sheets of rain beat on the 
tent, I congratulated myself that I had been excused duty. At five 
A.M., however, the tent-pole showed signs of giving, and Lieutenants 
Partridge and Douglas, having hurried on all the clothes they pos- 
sessed, held it by turns, but at six a.m. a heavier blast lifted it fairly 
into the air, and it was carried away. I was uncomfortable, but 
suffered nothing in comparison with hundreds of our soldier com- 
rades, many of whom, wounded or sick, lay for hours exposed to the 
fury of the elements. 

It is impossible to describe the scene of misery, but some idea of 
it may be realised if my readers will imagine they are on the bleak- 
est of the Surrey hills, eight hundred feet above the sea, without 
even a tree for shelter, in the wildest storm of wind, rain, and sleet 
they have ever experienced. There were, indeed, two or three hovels 
near our camp, but they sheltered only a few, were crowded with 
wounded, and in many cases these dwellings lost their roofs. Horses 
broke loose from their picket-ropes, and, wild with terror, careered 
over the plateau; wagons were overturned; and to some it seemed 
that the End of all things had come. 

I felt I must move, and attempted to walk towards a low wall of 
stones by which we had surrounded some powder-boxes, but I was 
knocked down, and was forced to travel the short distance on my hands 
and knees. Even in this fashion the wind was too much for my remain- 
ing strength, and I should have been carried past the enclosure by 
ten yards, had not Lieutenant Partridge and two blue-jackets inter- 
cepted me by going down on their knees and joining hands, till they 
reached me. Once under the wall, my comrades did all they could 
for my comfort, giving me the driest and most sheltered spot. So 
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far as we could see there were not more than one or two tents in any 
camp still erect, and these were protected by walls of loose stones. 
We lay huddled together speculating ‘“ how it fared” with our ships, 
watching the storm-driven articles which were swept through our 
camp, and making mild bets as to their flight. Two drums, borne 
along nearly together, afforded us much interest. They rolled occa- 
sionally, and then, caught by a stone or tent-peg, would turn up- 
right for a second or two, when a fresh gust carried them on at a 
rapid pace. There were two tents still standing in our camp, the poles 
having been spliced with strengthening pieces, and to one of these, 
belonging to H.M.S. Bellerophon’s officers, I was invited about 9 a.m. 
when my feeble state became known. They helped me down to it, 
but to open the door was impossible, and I had to crawl in through 
a puddle, which put the finishing touches to the mud which covered 
my clothes. This did not deter my hosts, however, and, regardless 
of my dirty clothes, they rolled me up in their clean dry blankets, 
and I slept till one p.m., when I heard Captain Burnett, on his return 
from the battery, shouting, ‘“‘ Where and how is young Wood ?” 

About twelve o’clock the wind, till then South-West, veered to the 
Westward ; sleet was followed by snow, which lay on the hills, but 
from two p.M., although colder, the force of the wind lessened, and 
my comrades set to work to re-establish our camp, and by nine P.M. 
had collected from afar what remained of it. 

Our losses that day were heavy; 21 vessels were wrecked off 
Balaklava, and the Prince, one of our largest transports, went down 
laden with warm clothing and stores of all descriptions. The 
Marines, encamped on the heights, witnessed this and similar catas- 
trophes without any power of assisting the wrecks, for the wind was 
blowing with such terrific force on the height that no man could 
stand up. Colonel Roberts, now living at Freiburg, told me 
recently, he saw a tent carried high into the air and with it a small 
deal table. Lying at full length our officers and men looked down 
1,000 feet on the sea, and at that distance saw the Prince strike on 
the perpendicular cliffs: in the driving rain the ship looked small 
and her crew like pigmies, and fortunately they did not suffer for 
long, as the ship broke up immediately. 

The French suffered also, losing one of their line-of-battle ships, 
the Henri IV., nor did the Russians escape, many houses being un- 
roofed. 

H.M.S. Queen again gained credit, the Admiral signalling “ Well 
done, Queen,” for, in the afternoon, during a lull in the storm, while 
anchored off the Katcha river, she sent her boats to rescue men from 
several Austrian and Greek wrecked ships, saving over 60 lives. 
It was a work of much danger, increased by the stupid barbarity of 
a few Cossacks, who fired on the rescuers, wounding some seamen. 

Evetyn Woop. 











COREA, CHINA, AND JAPAN. 


Ir may help us to realise the motives of the present war if we bear 
in mind, from the outset, that it is an historical repetition. Corea 
has been for centuries an object of contention between China 
and Japan; normally tributary to one, and frequently to both at 
once, of the rival Powers. The very city of Ping Yang, which 
events have brought into sudden notoriety, may furnish an illustra- 
tion of the story. It was here that, eleven centuries before Christ, 
a Chinese statesman named Ki-tzu, retreating from the turmoil inci- 
dental to a change of dynasty at home, introduced the first lessons of 
a civilisation which Corea is said to have handed on, subsequently, to 
Japan. It was here that the Japanese gained their first great vic- 
tory at the time of Hideyoshi’s famous invasion, three hundred years 
ago; and the memory of a Chinese general named Li-ju-sung, who 
was instrumental in recovering the position, seems to be held in less 
esteem only than that of Ki-tzu by the people. 

The invasion of 1592 was, however, nct singular, except that it 
appears to have eclipsed all others in the desolation it wrought and 
the legacy of hatred it left behind. It stands out in Corean history 
for these reasons, as well as for the magnitude of the enterprise and 
of the struggle which it entailed. But Japanese intervention in 
Corea goes back to the dawn of history, and into the domain of 
legend, though earlier intercourse was probably confined to the 
southernmost of the three principalities into which the country was 
then divided. Dallet’s pregnant picture’ of the west and north 
under the suzeranity of China, while the south was commonly 
at war with Japan, may perhaps help us to realise the position. 
Japanese annals, he tells us, record some fifty treaties between 
the two peoples, and he is disposed to infer that the southern was 
the most important of the three divisions. 

The unification of Corea seems to have been an outcome of 
the great Mongol irruption. Backed up by Jenghiz Khan, the 
northern province then conquered the others and consolidated 
the whole into a single kingdom, which became dependent upon its 
Imperial neighbour. That tribute was at the same time sent to 
Japan is not even antecedently improbable. The French protectorate 
over Cambodia was evolved out of the fact that the latter paid tribute 
to Annam as well as to Siam; and MacLeod has shown us Luang 
Prabang paying tribute to China and Annam while closely dependent 


(1) Histoire de Véglise de Corée. Introduction, p. 12. 
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on Siam. The Mongol conquest, however, seems to mark the definite 
ascendency of Chinese influence; and when the Mings succeeded 
(A.D. 1368) in overturning the Mongol, they appear to have tight- 
ened the reins and established a precise suzerainty which eclipsed 
the traditional influence of Japan. 

The recovery of this lost prestige was doubtless a leading motive 
in the great invasion of 1592, though ulterior projects of Chinese 
conquest (were openly avowed; 200,000 Japanese are said to have 
poured into Corea with these objects. Then, as now, the invaders 
carried everything with a rush; Corea was overcome almost before 
the Chinese awoke to what was going on; but they seem to have 
collected themselves in time to make a stand on the Yalu River, 
which they succeeded in holding throughout the war. It would be 
superfluous to review the ensuing campaign,’ which seems to have 
resulted, like the Conqueror’s harrying of Northumberland, in a 
permanent reduction of the standard of Corean prosperity. Corean 
pottery and metal work had previously been in high repute; but 
the Japanese are said to have practically transferred these industries, 
by carrying away the best workmen, as well as every object in the 
country that was worth appropriating. They did not, however, 
succeed in conquering China, nor in retaining possession of Corea. 
They did acquire the island of Tsusima, in the mouth of the Corean 
Strait, and the right to keep a garrison of 300 men at Fusan, 
their normal port of communication. There was provision also for 
the payment of tribute, one item of which, according to Dallet, was 
thirty human skins !—though these were shortly abandoned in favour 
of more useful articles of produce. But Corea remained, none the 
less, a dependent of China. She stood out, thirty years later, against 
the Manchus, but had to succumb with the rest of the Empire to the 
rising power. The bonds of vassalage seem, indeed, to have been 
drawn tighter rather than relaxed by the new dynasty. Tribute 
continued to be sent annually to Tokio; but the relationship was 
with Peking; and even the Tycoons seem to have got tired, at 
last, of the cost of entertaining Corean missions which served only 
purposes of éclat ; for they themselves are said to have suggested, 
a hundred years ago, that the presents should be handed over in 
Tsusima instead of at 'lokio; and thenceforward, till the recent 
political revolution, the custom seems to have dwindled almost to 
insignificance. 

With the restoration of the Mikado, however, there came a 
revival of national pride. The occasion of his assumption of power 
was taken to suggest that Corea should resume the congratula- 
tory missions that had once been customary on the occasions of 


(1) It is described in a narrative collated by Hakluyt from the letters of Jesuit 
missionaries who were then in Japan, 
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royal accessions; and the commencement of the irritation which 
has found expression in the present war may not improbably 
be traced to the refusal which was then encountered—at the hands, 
curiously enough, of the very man whom the invaders have now 
installed as Regent, and who was then occupying the self-same post 
during the minority of the present king. It was with difficulty that 
the Japanese Government, conscious of its unpreparedness, resisted, 
even then, the clamour of the Samurai for war. An expedition to 
Formosa, in 1874, is said to have been inspired, in no slight degree, 
by a purpose of diverting the warlike enthusiasm which sought 
expression in Corea. The rebellion headed by Saigo, in 1877, is said 
to have been another expression of discontent at the refusal of the 
Government to take military revenge for an insult offered in Corea, 
the year before, to the Japanese flag; the statesmen at the head of 
affairs having preferred to exact the famous treaty which may be 
taken as opening the chapter of modern policy that has culminated 
in the present invasion. 

By that treaty, “Chosen (Corea) being an independent State,” is 
declared to ‘enjoy the same sovereign rights as does Japan,” and 
“all rules and precedents of earlier date that might obstruct friendly 
intercourse” are abrogated; the exchange of presents through 
Tsusima is abolished, and Fusan is to be, henceforward, merely a 
treaty port. Japan lays stress upon this treaty as the charter of 
Corean independence, and as introducing Corea to international life. 
But observers testify to a prevailing harshness of conduct scarcely 
consistent with a purpose of elevating the status of the Court or 
promoting the well-being of the people. And the Coreans have un- 
questionably shown themselves inappreciative of the boon. The 
introduction, too, seemed to stop short with Japan. 

It was, in fact, not Japanese but Chinese influence which impelled 
the Corean Court to extend its foreign relations to Western Powers. 
The treaties entered into with that object are well understood to have 
been inspired by Li Hung Chang, who considered that they would 
tend to the maintenance of Corean integrity ; and the occasion, if not 
the origin, of the innovation was really a quarrel between China and 
Japan about the ownership of the Liuchius, These islands, while 
constituting in all other respects an independent kingdom, had been 
tributary to China since the fourteenth century ; but had also, for the 
last two hundred years, paid tribute to the Prince of Satsuma. 

(1) The impression derived by the Duke of Genoa, in 1880, was that the Japanese 
were tending, by their brutal treatment of the people, to intensify the feeling of hostility 
to foreign intrusion ; and in a quite recent letter to The Guardian, Bishop Corfe writes : 
‘* To us who know the Japanese as they really are in Corea, it is strange that Japan 
should for so long, and with such success, have deluded European nations and 
Goveruments into believing that she is either a civilised Power, or desirous ot 
becoming one, in the Western sense of the word.’’ 
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When the Japanese principalities were changed into prefectures, in 
the course of the reforms that ensued after the restoration of the 
Mikado, these islands were constituted part of the Satsuma district, 
and the king was told to cease sending tribute to China. The 
islanders protested warmly ; preferring, like Corea, the Chinese con- 
nection. Negotiations ensued, in which the Chinese backed up the 
Liuchiuan protest by appeals to fact and treaty; but Japan main- 
tained her position, and ended by deposing the king and degrading 
the group into a Japanese prefecture. Conscious unreadiness was 
undoubtedly one cause of China’s acquiescence in the accomplished 
fact. But she was restrained also by an impression that Russia 
was encouraging Japan to seize an opportunity of attacking Corea 
and Formosa, with a view to stepping in and fishing for her own 
benefit in the troubled waters. It was an open secret that Russia 
was looking longingly at the open harbours on the Corean coast, 
and Li Hung Chang advised the King that his own interests might 
be served by enlisting the interest of others in the welfare of Corea. 
The occasion seemed opportune, also, to qualify the famous declaration 
of independence. An admission of vassalage in the body of the 
treaties was precluded for the obvious reason that no Power would 
recognise, in a monarch so dependent, the right to conclude treaties 
at all. But Li was determined that the reservation should be made ; 
and the King was instructed, after negotiations had been concluded, 
to issue a circular note acknowledging himself tributary to China, but 
affirming that the relation concerned himself and his suzerain alone, 
and in no way affected his independence in other respects. Such an 
apparently incongruous declaration was probably pigeon-holed by 
the recipients withasmile. But it is just conceivable that the incon- 
sistency may have seemed less obvious to its authors; for the tradi- 
tional motive of Chinese policy in surrounding herself with tributary 
States has been self-glorification rather than desire of aggrandisement. 
It was a way of ensuring tranquility upon her borders that they 
should be dependent, and should acknowledge their dependence ; and 
her voice is no doubt preponderant, when actually raised, in their 
councils. But how little she habitually meddles in their adminis- 
tration may be inferred from the fact that no Chinaman was, until 
quite recently, allowed to reside on Corean soil. 

It is hopeless, however, to fathom Oriental motives. As Sherard 
Osborn pithily remarked, ‘‘ When an Englishman has reasoned upon 
any Chinese question, the best thing for him to do is to say, ‘ But the 
Emperor, Mandarins, and Chinamen will come to an exactly opposite 
conclusion ;’”’ and hardly, in fact, can the ink of the King’s despatch 
have been dry when the Viceroy himself signed a convention with 
Japan which has been construed as an admission of Japanese influence 
in Corea. As the incident is illustrative, and has an important 
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bearing on subsequent events, the reader’s patience may perhaps be 
taxed for an outline of the tale. 

Intrigue, it may be premised, is rampant at Séul, where the viru- 
lence of political antagonism is stimulated by the financial advan- 
tages, as well as the lust, of power. The “ins” have, for a long 
time, been the family of the Queen, whose surname is Min; and 
the incident which led up to the Convention in question, was a con- 
spiracy on the part of another clique to supplant the Mins in 
office. The outbreak seems to have been devised by four men 
named Hong, Kim, Pak, and So, whose following, according to Mr. 
Carles,’ was confined, or almost confined, to fourteen military stu- 
dents who had been trained in Japan. They were, however, men 
of a certain ability, had been abroad, and are supposed to have antici- 
pated foreign sympathy—unwitting that their methods would excite 
foreign reprobation. The occasion taken was a dinner in honour of 
the opening of a new post office, at which several Corean statesmen 
and foreign representatives were present. Suddenly there was an 
alarm of fire, which claimed the presence of Min Yong-ik, a General 
of the Palace Guard, who left accordingly, but rushed back a few 
minutes after, bearing severe sword wounds. The party broke up 
in confusion. Kim, Hong, and Pak hastened to the Palace, and per- 
suaded the King to remove elsewhere ; writing at the same time to 
the Japanese Minister, asking him to come to the Palace with his 
Guard. After repeated messages, Mr. Takezoye consented. Three 
more generals and two other leading statesmen of the Min party had, 
in the meantime, been summoned to the Palace and murdered; the 
conspirators installing themselves in their posts. The Commandant 
of the Chinese Garrison seems to have been, for the moment, at a 
loss how to act. Advised by the foreign representatives to prevent 
collision between his men and the Japanese, he appears to have 
succeeded in doing so for a time; but an eventual demand on 
his part for access to the King led to an affray in which the Coreans 
joined. The King escaped again, while it was in progress, and 
the Japanese then withdrew to their Legation; but the position 
of affairs had become so menacing that Mr. Takezoye decided to 
retire from Sdul. The entrance of Chinese troops into the Palace 
terminated the conspiracy, and the General in command terminated 
the career of the chief conspirator; another is said to have been 
torn in pieces by the mob; but Kim escaped to Japan. China 
sent troops to restore order, and Japan sent others to claim 
redress for the insult offered to her representative. A collision 
seemed again imminent, but was averted by negociations between 
Li Hung-chang and Count Ito, who agreed upon the Convention 
which has been appealed to, on both sides, to justify the despatch of 

(1) Life in Corea. By W. R. Carles, late H.M. Vice-Consul-General in Corea. 
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troops in the present war. The forces which had been sent by 
China to restore order, and by Japan to re-establish her Legation, 
were to be mutually withdrawn; the King of Corea was to be 
invited to organise a sufficient armed force of his own to maintain 
order in future; and then follows the stipulation that, “in case of 
any disturbance of a grave nature occurring in Corea, which 
necessitates the respective countries, or either of them, to send troops 
to Corea, they shall give each to the other previous notice in writing 
of their intention to do so.” 

It remains only to note the fate of Kim. After living for ten 
years as a policital refugee on Japanese soil, he was persuaded, last 
spring, by a Corean who had deliberately acquired his confidence, to 
run over for a trip to Shanghai, where he was promptly murdered. 
The murderer was arrested by the Chinese authorities and sent, 
together with the body, to Corea—where he received honour and 
reward, while his victim was quartered; several other members of 
the Kim family being, it is alleged, simultaneously executed and 
maltreated. The conclusion is dramatically characteristic of an 
oriental intrigue. Corea has not yet arrived at the point of dis- 
placing Ministers by Parliamentary vote, and Kim was doubtless 
held guilty of treason by the party in power. But the irritation 
caused by the occurrence, in Japan, was so great that it has been 
classed as a contributory motive for the present war. 

The time was ripe, however, in other respects. It seems to be 
now generally admitted that Japan has been long preparing for a 
trial of strength with her Imperial neighbour, and that it was only 
a question of occasion when the outbreak might occur. Everything 
tends to show that she had predetermined to strike for prepon- 
derance in the Far East, and various motives have been surmised as 
contributing to her immediate decision. Amongst others, the exi- 
gencies of the Government itself. The overthrow of the Tycoons, 
who represented a northern influence, is well known to have been 
accomplished by a combination of the southern clans. Two of 
these, Satsuma and Chosiu, have since been able to keep the reins 
of Government practically in their hands, though not, it may be 
conceived, without encountering jealousy and opposition. The 
popular demand for ministerial responsibility is said to be inspired 
in some degree by these feelings. Dissolution after dissolution has, 
at any rate, resulted in the return of a hostile majority to the Diet ; 
and one object of this Corean enterprise is freely alleged to have 
been to divert popular attention from domestic quarrels. 

A still more potent motive has been suggested in connection with 
foreign policy. The original treaties contained two essential stipu- 
lations. They fixed an uniform Customs tariff of five per cent., and 
they subjected foreign residents to the jurisdiction of their own Con- 
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sular authorities. The revolution which occurred ten years later 
ended by inaugurating a general adoption of Western forms. 
Hardly, however, had this process commenced, before Japanese 
patriots began denouncing the treaties and agitating for the recovery 
of tariff and judicial autonomy. Successive Governments have kept 
this object steadily in view; basing their claim on the assimilation 
of European customs and the adoption of codes embodying the prin- 
ciples of European law, and offering as an equivalent the right of 
promiscuous residence and trade. Frequently on the verge of suc- 
cess, they have as frequently slipped back in the presence of two 
difficulties. European residents in the country, who had opportuni- 
ties of estimating the situation, protested to their respective Govern- 
ments that the change would be premature until the new codes were 
actually in force and their working had been tested by experience ; 
while a strong party in Japan objected to any project of guarantees 
as inconsistent with the national dignity, and objected even to the 
proposed equivalent as inconsistent with the national interests. 
Having gauged and being prepared to overrule the opposition at 
home, and finding themselves, at last, on the verge of success abroad, 
Japanese statesmen are said to have perceived another awkward 
dilemma. The new treaty is not to come into operation until similar 
agreements have been reached with other Powers. If China, there- 
fore, retained her present treaty and her extra-territorial rights, 
other nations would object to surrender theirs or to pay higher 
duties than the Chinese; while, if China were included in the 
general revision, China’s millions might overflow across the Strait 
and become a social embarrassment, for, if they are below compe- 
tence in the arts of war, they are admittedly past masters of the 
qualities that make for success in industrial life. From either point 
of view, therefore, China presented a difficulty ; and successful war 
might enable Japan to dictate convenient arrangements for the 
future. The surmise may be gratuitous; but Europeans familiar 
with the situation, both here and in the East, exclaimed at once, on 
hearing of the new Anglo-Japanese treaty, “ Here is an explanation 
of the war!” 

Neither must we overlook certain features of the national character 
and aspirations. Without going so far as to affirm that a naturally 
warlike people were “spoiling for a fight,” it is safe to affirm 
that they were not indisposed to test the value of their new mili- 
tary organization, and still less unwilling to test it against the his- 
toric rival who had looked askance at their reforms and thwarted 
their traditional aspirations in Corea. 

Given the explosive materials, it remained to find a match. The 
opportunity was afforded by a local rising in Corea. Unable to sup- 
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press this with his own troops, the king appealed to his suzerain 
for help, which was promptly sent in the shape of the little force 
that figured afterwards at Yasan. There was no apparent reason 
why the affair should not terminate as such affairs commonly do. 
The Chinese troops would have restored order after the usual 
Oriental methods, and things would have gone on again until 
another Court intrigue, or another bad official, stirred up another 
riot. But the bomb fell, this time, in a powder-cask. Alleging 
equal rights under the Li-Ito Convention, Japan sent troops also 
and occupied Sdul. Negotiations ensued, in which Japan proposed 
measures of radical reform, to which the Corean Government 
showed itself adverse, and which China declined to join in imposing 
on the plea that it was against her habit to interfere in her Tribu- 
taries’ internal affairs. 

The next stage may be conveniently reached by citing the 
Mikado’s declaration of war. None of the various explanations 
suggested being, of course, convenient for diplomatic use, China is 
accused, on general principles, of having acted unfriendly and in bad 
faith. On the recent insurrection breaking out in Corea, “China, 
on the pretext that she meant to protect her tributary from calamity, 
sent troops thither,” whereupon Japan sent troops also with single- 
minded purpose to relieve the country from internal disturbance and 
to co-operate with China to that end. Yet China malignantly 
refused ; and when Japan advised Corea to reform her administration, 
China not only offered obstruction but began the preparation of 
land and sea forces with a view to war. On the whole, therefore, 
from first to last, “she has acted towards Japan in an exceedingly 
lawless fashion,’ and made it evident that her purpose “is to des- 
troy the authority responsible for the maintenance of peace in Corea, 
and to degrade into obscurity the country which Japan introduced 
to the world as an independent nation, to ignore the treaties which 
defined her independent status, and thereby to injure the rights and 
interests of Japan and destroy for ever all assurance of peace in the 
East !’’ The climax is perhaps more Oriental than logical. Nor 
does the reflection appear to have suggested itself that, by pouring 
troops into Corea, dictating constitutional reforms at the capital, 
and holding the king in durance, Japan was really affecting Corean 
independence more than China, which had expressly declined to 
interfere with her Tributary’s internal administration. Corean mis- 
government may be all that is alleged; but her civilisation, such as 
it is, is cast in a Chinese mould and unlikely to be easily amenable 
to the drastic changes contemplated by Japan. 

If the proposition be admitted that the war is no unexpected out- 
come of sudden quarrel, but the climax, rather, of mature purpose, 
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we may be less surprised at the superior forces Japan was ready to 
throw into the field. She gained a preponderance at the very out- 
set, by the number of troops she poured into Séul ; and it was doubt- 
less in order to maintain it that the Naniwa sank the British steamer 
Kowshing with its living freight. It would be beside the present 
purpose to discuss, at any length, the merits of that individual act. 
China was clearly within her right, even under the Li-Ito Conven- 
tion, in trying to reinforce her garrison at Yasan. It is equally 
easy to conceive that Japan, predetermined on war, should desire to 
thwart that object. The position which interests this country is 
the propriety of the means she took to accomplish her object. Much 
logic has been chopped on the subject; but it is hard to resist 
an impression that, if a British cruiser had been in sight, her 
commander’s common-sense would have carried him straight to 
a conviction that firing on a British flag in time of peace was 
an unjustifiable outrage, which the whole character of the pro- 
ceedings tended rather to aggravate than allay. For—even admit- 
ting the exigency of motive—it appears undeniable that the object 
could have been attained in a manner more consistent with humanity 
and civilisation by accepting the proposal of those on board to return 
to a Chinese port. 

Those who may have read an essay’ in which I endeavoured, some 
time ago, to portray the relations of Russia and China and, inci- 
dentally, the forces of which the latter might dispose, will acquit me 
of wishing to overrate the Chinese, or to depreciate the superior 
discipline and leading of the Japanese, if I suggest that this pre- 
liminary superjority may qualify our estimate of the situation. 
That the Chinese soldier is inferior in discipline, and the Chinese 
officer inferior in scientific and tactical knowledge, may be taken as 
admitted by every foreigner who is conversant with the facts. But 
it would be a mistake, perhaps, to carry the inference too far. The 
Chinese appear to have held their own at Yasan, so long as numbers 
were fairly equal; and the retreat cannot have been badly managed 
by which they contrived to evade their assailants, and rejoin their 
comrades at Ping Yang, when they found themselves threatened by 
superior numbers in a position which was not likely to be reinforced. 
A considerable amount of fighting—not by any means exclusively in 
favour of the Japanese—seems to have taken place also in the 
vicinity of Ping Yang, before the decisive battle. It seems fairly 
well established that about 12,000 Chinese were eventually concen- 
trated upon that city, where they found themselves menaced by a 
largely superior number of Japanese. We were told, at first, that 
16,000 of these had been made prisoners! but it seems that, as a 


(1) Russia and China. Fortnightly Review, October, 1892. 
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matter of fact, 8,000 again made good their retreat, and that the brunt 
of the fighting was borne by a corps of 4,000 commanded by General 
Tso, who was killed together with the majority of hismen. Strategic 
movements to the rear may admittedly be too frequent, and the 
Emperor has shown his perception of the fact by degrading Yeh and 
his colleagues who joined in the retreat, while according posthumous 
honours to Tso. That victory cleared the line of the Ta-tung, and 
the Chinese fell back on the Yalu. The invaders have, therefore, 
fought and manewuvred their opponents out of Corea. That they 
were able to bring largely superior forces to bear for the purpose 
does not diminish the merit of their success, but may perhaps lower, 
in a certain degree, our estimate of the gravity of the Chinese 
defeat. 

What happened to the Chinese fleet, both in the first fight off Yasan 
and in the second off the Yalu, is pretty well known. What happened 
to the Japanese does not seem likely to be known, just yet, though it 
is clear from the amount of activity in their dockyards that it by no 
means escaped scot free. The ships, however, kept afloat; whereas 
several Chinese ships have been destroyed. These were the worst, it 
is true, and they have been replaced apparently by drawing others 
from the south. But ships cannot be enrolled like men, and losses 
sustained by the fleet are therefore pro ¢anto more serious than losses 
sustained on shore. The crucial question, however, appears to be 
whether Japan has established such a superiority as will enable her 
to deliver a vital blow, before winter comes to hinder her operations. 
Remarkable forecasts have been made of projects having that 
object in view, and almost preternatural activity has been predicated 
of her forces ashore and afloat. Grave disasters have, on the other 
hand, been foretold of China, culminating in rebellion, the overthrow 
of the dynasty, and even in the partition of the empire. 

If it is dangerous to prophesy about Europe, which we do know, 
it is still more so in dealing with a people who think and argue often 
on widely different lines. But there are some things we have been 
told to anticipate, which it is safe to say will not happen. 

The Emperor will not be deposed in favour of Prince Kung’s son, 
because the latter has been dead for several years. Nor will China 
divide itself, just at present, into three kingdoms; giving one, by 
Japanese favour, to Li Hung-Chang. There have been occasions 
when Li could have mounted the steps of the Dragon Throne ; 
but he has been loyal throughout, and is very unlikely to 
begin conspiring with Japan, in his seventy-second year, for the 
dismemberment of his country. It is almost equally unlikely that 
he will either be disgraced or removed from power. It used to be 
said of Lord John Russell that he would be prepared to take command 
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of the Channel fleet, and there may be Mandarins who think that 
they could steer the ship better than Li, but the man has not yet 
been indicated by popular acclaim. Criticism, jealousy, and hostility, 
a man in Li’s great position is certain to incur. Not even in the 
Palace councils, probably, will the truth be recognised that his 
efforts have been thwarted by the vanity, incapacity and corruption 
of the very class who will be loud in his denunciation; but the fact 
does seem tacitly admitted, that he stands without a peer. It was Li 
who founded the first arsenal in China, before the Taepings had been 
driven from Peking; it is Li who promoted the Kaiping coal mines 
which are now supplying fuel for the fleet ; it is Li who inaugurated 
the railway by which Tientsin is now placed in communication with 
Shan-hai-kwan. It was not Li who made Captain Lang’s position 
untenable, but a group of young Chinese who had been educated in 
the naval college at Foochow, and were too conceited to admit foreign. 
control. It is the fault of his subordinates, and of Chinese system, if 
coal and stores and ammunition were deficient when the emergency 
came. It is not Li’s fault that the troops sent up from other vice- 
royalties are badly armed and drilled; but it is due to him that a 
fairly well-drilled and equipped corps d’armée has been organised at 
Tientsin ; and the presence of these men must not be overlooked in 
estimating the strength of Li’s political position. 

The promptitude, organisation, and military capacity of which 
Japan gave proof at the outset, startled even Europe out of its 
equanimity, and seems to have fairly intoxicated Japan herself. No 
enterprise seemed too great to her or her admirers. The capture 
of Moukden was looked forward to as a walk-over, and the occupa- 
tion of Peking asa matter of transport and commissariat. One Japanese 
paper, the Yomiuri, suggested that China had better give in before- 
hand, in order to save her national existence— 


‘* because, previous to its capture, men-of-war of 60,000 tonnage that defend 
the Bay of Pechili will have been either sunk or captured. The forts of Port 
Arthur, Wei-hai-wei, and Taku, which protect the coast of the same Bay, will 
have been destroyed. The city of Betonne () the seat of the Ming dynasty, and 
which is depended upon by the Emperor of China as his last refuge, will also 
have fallen into the hands of the Japanese. Tientsin, in the road on the 
way to Peking, and which is better fortified than the capital, will have been 
seized. When all this shall be attained and Peking taken, China will virtually 
have lost power to fight or defend herself. When she will have been thus over- 
come, a squadron of ships, or an army, could occupy North China, even had 
the Emperor not surrendered. In such an event, China would be in a state of 
anarchy and rebellion that will arise in all parts of the Empire, and strong 
neighbouring Powers will come in for their share at the country’s expense. In 
a very short time, under such reverses, China would be split up, so it would be 
to her advantage to submit to Japan before her capital is taken or her fighting 
and defensive power gone. By thus submitting she would be able to maintuin 
her existence as a State, that would be otherwise imperilled.”’ 
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Well! we may be reminded, again, of the danger of prophecy. All 
this may come to pass. Butit has not yet; and one is tempted to ask, 
in the meantime, whether there is not another side to the picture. 

The superiority of the Japanese army in point of discipline, equip- 
ment and leadership may be taken as admitted. The superior speed, 
armament, and handling of Japanese ships seem equally incontestable. 
The capacity for organisation displayed has been admirable. But 
she really has not men or ships sufficient to land in every part of 
China at once, even if we eliminate the question of Chinese opposition. 

A special War Budget of 150,000,000 yen has been passed with a 
promptitude that speaks highly for the patriotism of the people. 
$50,000,000 of this has been raised already, by internal loan, and it 
seems to be thought that another 50,000,000 could be similarly 
obtained. If a vital blow can be promptly struck, this might 
perhaps cover the cost cf the war. The important question remains 
whether the temper of the people would endure the cost, in men and 
money, of a prolonged campaign. For the cost of transport and 
munitions of war must be very great; the current expenses must be 
great; and even the remarkable successes gained have not been 
bloodless. It would appear from the Corean correspondence of the 
North-China Herald that the Japanese admit a loss of 3,500 killed in 
the fighting round Yasan and in the Tatung Valley, before Ping 
Yang; and there is said to have been much sickness, which may 
be expected to augment with the approach of winter. 

The Government has done wisely, no doubt, in calling out the 
reserves, with a view to maintain the army of occupation at its 
strength, besides providing for the blows which have to be struck 
somewhere in China Proper before it can be expected that the 
Imperial Government will succumb. Still, the second reserves have 
now been called. Will the popular enthusiasm be sustained if the 
stress should chance to be prolonged ? 

The conflict has, it must be remembered, been so far under con- 
ditions that make most in favour of preparedness and organisation. 
The balance of numbers will be reversed if it is transferred to 
Chinese soil. The Chinese will then be falling back on their 
reserves, while the Japanese will be getting farther away from 
their base. There are a great many more men already on the Yalu 
than there were at Ping Yang, and there will be more probably at 
Moukden than on the Yalu, by the time the Japanese get there ; 
for the Chinese have very considerable garrisons in Manchuria that 
will serve to keep up the supply. Instead of 12,000, there must be 
at least three times that number of better-drilled and better-equipped 
men at Tientsin, with many thousands more of various shades of 
quality in the whole region around Peking. The forces thus hastily 
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gathered are greatly inferior to the Japanese in discipline and 
equipment ; but immense numbers of men with arms in their hands 
cannot be safely despised. 

There is an absolute failure in China to realise that war is a 
science, and that educated and daring leaders are as essential as 
weapons to success; whereas the Japanese have a genius for organi- 
zation which places them at the opposite pole, in this respect, to the 
Chinese. Chinese ships, like Chinese regiments, are more or less 
“run” by the commanders, who are given a lump sum for the 
purpose. The result naturally is that, when emergencies come, both 
are imperfectly equipped. The lack of organization extends upwards ; 
and the Times correspondent has lately pointed a contrast between 
efficient Departments at Tokio and prevailing muddledom at Peking. 
But is there not a possibility that we may have been tempted, by this 
contrast, to underrate the capacity for resistance residing even in 
ill-organised strength ? The important question for China is whether 
she can prevent Japan from striking a vital blow. It was announced, 
after Ping Yang, that the invaders would promptly occupy Moukden 
and Peking and so terminate the war; but that impression seems to 
have been a little over-sanguine and to have been based on an 
imperfect appreciation of the difficulties in the path. 

We ourselves came to grief in a front attack on Taku, and 
it may be taken for granted that Japan will not attempt that 
mode of access. We landed next time at Peh-tang; but Peh- 
tang has been since fortified, and the same mud which embarrassed 
us at Taku might make a landing in the neighbourhood difficult if it 
were proposed to turn the defences. We have heard also of designs 
on Shan-hai-kwan, which presents the attraction of possessing railway 
communication with Tientsin. That point also is fortified and gar- 
risoned, and there is said to be a considerable force assembled in the 
rear. None of these obstacles may be insurmountable, but they will 
consume time ; whereas the consideration has to be faced that the 
Gulf of Pechili usually freezes early in December. So that, unless 
the Japanese are prepared to winter in Peking, they can only 
count on five weeks in which to effect a landing, defeat the forces 
which they will encounter, take the city, dictate terms, and re- 
embark. And, notwithstanding the activity they have shown, it is 
difficult to resist an impression that this task might prove too great. 

It appears to be thought more likely that an attack will be made 
on Port Arthur and Wei-hai-wei, the two great fortresses and naval 
stations which command the entrance to the Gulf of Pechili, from 
the opposite promontories of Shantung and Liaotung. Both are 
believed to be impregnable from the sea; but Port Arthur, at least, 
is said to be more assailable from the rear, and there are con- 
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venient inlets in the neighbourhood where a landing might be 
effected. Given the possession of these fortresses and command of 
the sea, the Japanese would, it is assumed, be in a position to 
interrupt communication with the capital and to exercise effective 
pressure by stopping the approach of supplies. Without venturing an 
opinion as to the feasibility of the programme, it may be remarked, 
again, that the gulf will be shortly closed by ice, so that the 
blockade could not be made much more stringent even by the 
presence of Japanese garrisons at its mouth. It is beyond cavil, 
however, that the loss of these fortresses would be serious, and would 
be seriously felt. The question is whether it would break down 
Chinese resistance; and the considerations named may suggest a 
doubt whether it would have that immediate effect. 

The Japanese may have other projects in view. We have heard 
of designs on Formosa; and the suggestion has even been made 
that the retention of Formosa may be looked forward to as a reward 
of ultimate success. There would be nothing very improbable in 
such an aspiration. Allusion has been already made to a Japanese 
expedition to Formosa in 1874. The pretext was the failure of 
China to punish certain aborigines for ill-treatment of certain ship- 
wrecked Liuchiuans. When approached on the subject she appears 
to have answered, with her usual laxity, that the culprits were 
savage tribes outside her jurisdiction. Professing to understand 
this as meaning that Chinese sovereignty did not extend over 
them, Japan took the matter in hand herself, and despatched an 
expedition to occupy the southern portion of the island. China 
now woke up, declared the whole island had always been con- 
sidered part of the Empire, and made military preparations. In 
the course of pourparlers which ensued, the Japanese demanded 
an enormous indemnity (I believe some Tls. 5,000,900), which 
China bluntly refused ; and war appeared on the point of breaking 
out, when Mr. Wade’s mediation brought the disputants to terms. 
An agreement was reached by which China exonerated Japan from 
blame, agreed to pay Tls. 500,000, and to bring the natives under 
better control. 

But the defence of Formosa is the business of the southern pro- 
vinces; and the Black Flags who fought against the French in 
Tong-king are said to have enlisted in considerable numbers for the 
purpose. Even a successful occupation would produce no immediate 
effect on Peking, and what Japan wants is to bring China promptly 
to her knees. It seems open to more than doubt whether even the 
capture of Moukden would have that effect, for Moukden, though a 
great and important city, is, after all, only the capital of Manchuria ; 
and China will have to be subdued by a blow struck nearer home. 
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In the East, especially, it is always the unexpected that arrives; 
and we need not be surprised, at any moment, to see an unexpected 
solution of the war; but, so far as appears at present, the Chinese 
appear to be animated by a different spirit from that in which they 
face a European foe. They resent the latter’s intrusion and make an 
effort to resist, but they stand to a certain extent in awe of his 
prowess ; whereas they do not fear the Japanese a whit, contemning 
them rather as inferiors, and hating them with a heartiness that 
would have delighted Dr. Johnson himself. Always unwilling to 
fight if she can help it, China would undoubtedly meet half-way any 
reasonable overtures of peace. Among a people so wedded to prece- 
dent, the very recall of Prince Kung to the head of affairs has been 
taken to imply a willingness to make peace, for the simple reason 
that it was he who conducted negotiations after the Anglo-French 
War. But she seemsclearly purposed to go on fighting unless peace 
can be had on terms very different from those Japan is said to demand. 
She will have to be beaten very much more badly than she has 
been yet, before she will pay a great indemnity, yield up Formosa, 
and consent to abandon her suzerainty of Corea. 

The matter has been treated, so far, as concerning only China and 
Japan; but it has been made abundantly obvious that other Powers 
do not regard it as an exclusively Chino-Japanese question. In 
narrating, last year, the events which had suddenly raised Corea into 
political notoriety, I described it as the “ Belgium of Eastern Asia ”? 
—a spot upon which varied interests converge, but protected by this 
very cause from the fate that its topographical position might other- 
wise seem to invite. China is concerned to uphold it “asa buffer 
between herself and her northern neighbour, in order to prevent the 
latter from pressing on the Yaloo and weighing from a Corean har- 
bour on the Yellow Sea and the approach to Peking.” Japan can 
be “ scarcely less anxious than China to avert the presence of Russia 
on the opposite side of the Japanese sea ;”’ while England’s interest, 
if less vital, is not less real. The most southerly harbour Russia now 
possesses on the Pacific coast is Vladivostock, in 43° 7’ N., and 
Vladivostock is frozen up four months of the year. ‘England is 
anxious she should not establish herself farther south in a harbour 
open at all seasons, from which her ships might issue, in case of war, 
to harass English commerce on the China coast.’’ And so England, 
China, and Japan would seem impelled by mutual interest to resist 
Russian encroachment on Corea. 

I confess I did not, at that moment, anticipate that Japan would 
be the one to endanger the situation. Mr. Hayashi* ascribes her 


(1) China and Her Neighbours. (Chapman & Hall.) Ch. x. 
(2) Korean Affairs : a Japanese View, Asiatic Quarteriy, October, 1894. 
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action to the necessity not only of protecting her material 
interests in the country, but “of meeting, in a friendly manner, the 
advance of that Unknown Civilisation from the North.” To begin 
by fighting a ready ally, and provoking the only Power by whom 
Corean integrity could be menaced, seems a curious way of setting to 
work ; for Russia appears, so far as can be judged, to be vexed 
rather than flattered by the advance ; and some may think it would 
have shown evidence of wiser statesmanship if Japan had sunk her 
traditional jealousy, and ranged alongside China, with the avowed 
object of mutual defence. 

Russia pledged herself to respect the integrity of Corea, in con- 
sideration of England's withdrawal from Port Hamilton. But she 
has never ceased to avow interest in a country which is separated 
from Primorsk only by the narrow bed of the Tu-mén; and Japan 
is said to have been fairly warned that she will not be allowed 
to continue in occupation even if she succeed in overcoming Chinese 
opposition. The imposing naval force which Russia is mustering in 
the China sea may be taken, at any rate, as an intimation that she 
means to have a decisive voice in the settlement of the quarrel. 

The considerable additions that are being made by other Euro- 
pean powers to their naval forces in the East are ascribed to a 
purpose of watching over the interests of their subjects in these 
regions. Any purpose of influencing the course of the war, or of 
interfering for the purpose of bringing it to a termination, has been 
disavowed ; the overtures which England is understood to have made 
for the purpose having failed to commend themselves as opportune to 
Continental Governments. Has not the Japanese Diet, moreover, 
notified that it will not tolerate such interference? The struggle 
will therefore presumably go on; and it will be interesting, some 
time hence, to compare the event with the blaze of startled anticipation 
that heralded Japan’s first appearance on the stage. 

The open season is not yet over, and Count Yamagata may have in 
store for us some dazzling surprise like those with which he opened 
the campaign ; but if he is unable to deal such a blow as will bring 
China to her knees, before winter sets in, the respite may enable 
her to put a better face on affairs. Time and winter are certainly 
in her favour. Time will enable her to collect her resources, while 
Japan will be subject to the strain of a long and costly occupation. 
Winter in Corea and Manchuria is bitterly severe ; and the Japanese 
are believed, rightly or wrongly, to be less tolerant of cold than the 
northern Chinese. Even the capture of Moukden might lose some 
of its charm if the blow failed of immediate effect, and the prospect 
of having to hold it during the winter, at the cost of keeping open 
communication with Séul, had to be faced. For the Japanese, be 
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it remembered, are in a hostile country, and to maintain their 
communication in the face of a guerilla warfare will aggravate the 
discomforts of the climate. 

But the estimate of possible complications is not ended, even 
yet. There are contingent elements of danger which may give 
cause for greater anxiety than the direct issues of the war. There 
are, in China, ever-present possibilities of revolution ; and that reflec- 
tion has doubtless had its share in deciding European Governments 
to reinforce their navies in the East. Not even the Imperial 
Government, probably, can estimate the strength of the secret 
societies. Little has been heard lately of the Triad, which has for 
its avowed object the overthrow of the Manchus; but a great deal 
has been heard of the Kolao-hwei, which was accused of instigating 
the late outrages in the Yang-tze Valley, and against which severe 
measures of repression have been taken. These are all regarded 
as constituting possible elements of insurrection; and no one can 
predict at what point, or what moment, the occasion may be con- 
sidered to have arisen. A weakening of the hand of Government 
may be seized upon as affording opportunity; a serious military 
reverse might be taken as indicating that Heaven had withdrawn 
its favour from the dynasty. It is this, rather than the strategic 
importance of the blow, that would constitute the danger of a 
Japanese advance on Peking. The Emperor would probably not 
stay to be besieged; and he could not now retire to his hunting- 
palace at Zehol, as Hienfung did during the Anglo-French invasion, 
because that would be flying into the jaws of danger. He would 
have to retire West or South, and the great historic city of Singan 
has been indicated as a possible resort. It would be reversing all 
precedent for the Court to migrate from East to West, and that fact 
might militate against a selection that would not otherwise be an 
unwise one if the emergency arose. But the very necessity of 
removal, at all, would constitute an element of danger that cannot be 
overlooked. 

Japan might not view with unqualified regret a contingency that 
would weaken the Imperial authority, and weaken therefore, pro tanto, 
the resistance to her attack ; but Foreign Powers could not regard 
without grave anxiety an outbreak of the forces of disorder that 
would endanger the commercial interests and personal safety of their 
subjects. The danger may be comparatively slight so long as Japan 
is held fairly at bay, but it might become acute in presence of over- 
whelming success, as the Government would naturally be held 
responsible for the neglect and unpreparedness which had subjected 
China to humiliation at the hands of a despised foe. 

Surprise, not untinged with resentment, is said to have been 
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expressed in Japan at the desire of Western Powers to prevent the 
development of the war. It seems not without the bounds of possi- 
bility that experience may teach her what experience has taught us; 
that it is easier to set forces in motion than to check them or control 
their operation. England and Russia are said to be in accord as to 
the solution their interests will admit. It is to be hoped that this 
accord will continue, and that the great fleets assembled in Eastern 
waters will continue to maintain concerted action in the interests of 
peace. It is to be hoped that the forces of disorder will find no 
opportunity of breaking out in China. But the possibility of com- 
plications cannot be altogether ignored. The Government of Corea 
may be corrupt, and the maladministration of its officials extreme ; 
but even Corean reforms might be dearly purchased at the price of 
such eventualities as appear to loom upon the political horizon. 

It is remarkable that the Coreans themselves appear to be 
unanimously on the side of the Chinese, whose wickedness in 
upholding the present régime is so loudly condemned. They are 
probably not more fond of oppression than other people, but they 
appear to fear reform as a Japanese gift. Japan has imposed a 
treaty of alliance upon the puppet Government it has set up, and a 
Corean mission has been despatched to thank the Mikado for inter- 
vening in the interests of Corean independence. Yet the Coreans 
as a people appear hostile to the Japanese invasion, and the very 
insurgents whom China was invited to suppress seem to be making 
common cause against the invader. 


R. 8S. Gunpry. 








BURNING QUESTIONS OF JAPAN. 


I surrose that it is the “ right thing’ for the touring Britisher, who 
by the way grumbles at everything in his own country, to rave about 
all that he sees and also about what he does not see, but thinks he 
has seen, when he goes abroad. The further he goes, of course, the 
more he raves. He finds the climate delightful where it does nothing 
but rain in torrents morning, noon, and night, and where he is 
nearly blown away like a feather in a typhoon, and calls a “ paradise 
on earth” a country where he is shaken to pieces by earthquakes 
once or twice a day. 

Japan, for instance, is one of the countries that furnishes the tourist 
with all the above-named, and a good many more, atmospheric and 
terrestrial pastimes, yet one often hears people talk of the delightful 
climate of Japan. Of course, there are days in Japan when the 
weather is fine and the country is looking pretty, but those days are 
not many as far as my experience goes. One proof that the country 
is a very wet one is the use of the high wooden clogs which the natives 
wear in place of our boots, and which are invariably removed when 
they enter a house. It is a custom which I must say I admire very 
much. It keeps one’s house beautifully clean, and, to use Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s words, it ‘does not make a street of one’s home.’ What 
can be more odious than when someone comes in with muddy boots 
and leaves footprint after footprint of greasy mud on your best Per- 
sian carpet? In Japan it would be even worse, for though the rooms 
are seldom carpeted, lovely clean soft mats are on the floor, and on 
them you squat, crossing your toes and sitting well on your heels, 
no chairs, nor sofas, nor any other sitting accommodation being 
provided. Everything is done on the floor in the land of the Rising 
Sun. You sit on the floor, you sleep on the floor, you eat on the 
floor. And why should one not? Itis only a matter of getting 
accustomed to it, but otherwise it is quite as comfortable a way of 
doing things ; in fact sometimes even more comfortable and sensible 
than ours. 

I do not know of anything simpler and more delightful than 
housekeeping in Japan—if you live a la Japonaise. I myself deter- 
mined to try it, and having found a suitable spot to settle in, on the 
highest hill in Tokyo, I proceeded to engage a native servant, who 
was also to be my adviser as to how to furnish my establishment 
in strictly Japanese fashion. ‘The furnishing was completed in 
less than ten minutes, and here are some of the principal items 
of which it consisted: two foutangs or thin mattresses, between 
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which one lies at night, and a makura, a wooden pillow, or rather an 
instrument of torture for the first few nights, furnished my bedroom ; 
a hibachi or brass brazier, with chopsticks to stir the fire with, and 
a water-kettle, made the hall cosy ; and a little lacquer table, a foot 
square and about six inches high, with a couple of tiny little plates 
and a bowl, made the dining-room quite complete and replete with 
every comfort. Two silk cushions were placed in the sitting-room 
for distinguished guests to sit on. 

“Ah,” said I to my servant; “ but do you not think that I shall 
need something more ?”’—as, to my European mind, what I had 
purchased seemed somewhat insufficient to furnish a twelve-roomed 
house. 

‘No, sir,” said he, in his broken English; “real Japan gentle- 
man has no furniture.’’ Upon which I began to feel rather sorry 
to have emulated the ‘Japan gentleman.” Still I thought I would 
go on for the fun of the thing, and though I must confess as I went 
round my new abode my rooms did not look over-furnished, I decided 
to make the best of what I had got. It is astonishing with how 
little one can do if one tries, and how much better penury is than 
profusion. When a couple of days had elapsed, I almost began to 
feel that I had furnished my house too richly! I could certainly 
have done with a deal less. 

I was thus reflecting on my extravagance early one morning as I 
was lying flat on the little mattress, with a most atrocious pain 
in my collar-bone, caused by the wooden pillow, when there was a 
violent tap at the front door. I looked out of my paper window, 
and to my astonishment saw two policemen, 

‘‘Randor-san ” (the Japanese pronounciation of my name), in- 
quired one of them as he saw me peeping through. 

“There is no doubt they want me,” I soliloquised as I was quickly 
dressing ; ‘I wonder what is the crime I have to answer for?” I 
went down and received them politely, but they were very stern, 
and after having taken my name, nationality, age, &c., and examined 
my passport, informed me that I must evacuate my house at once, 
as no foreigner who is not in the employ of the Japanese is allowed 
to live outside the treaty foreign settlement of Tsukiji, in the lowest 
and most unhealthy part of Tokyo. The look-out was not a pleas- 
ant one, especially as I had paid six months’ rent in advance ; but a 
bright idea struck me. I jumped into a yinricksha, a little carriage 
drawn by a man, and went to consult a Japanese friend of mine, the 
Minister of War, who at once took the whole matter into his hands, 
and in a few hours obtained for me the necessary permission, to my 
great relief and to the great annoyance of the police, who had to 
come next day and meekly apologise for the disturbance they had 
caused me. 
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One of the most characteristic traits of the Japanese is their in- 
satiable curiosity. Hardly a day went by, when I was in my paper- 
walled home, on which I did not receive visits from sometimes even 
as many as four or five natives, perfect strangers to me, who came in 
to pay their respects, and begged leave to be allowed to inspect all 
the European articles that I possessed. My unknown visitors were 
generally of the soshi or student class, and a good many times they 
trespassed on my time and on patience. One of these gentlemen, 
for instance, paid me a visit “ of afew minutes,” he said, one morning 
at about seven, and it was only after midnight that I was able to 
politely turn him out of the house! They are curious people. They 
seem to have no idea of time. There they squat, swallowing cup 
after cup of boiling tea, and refilling their microscopic pipes with 
tobacco. They light it, then one sip, one hard knock on the hibachi 
to throw out the ashes, and it has to be refilled again. Often the 
same pipe is passed round from one person to another, and women 
smoke, if not more, certainly as much as men. Since civilisation has 
set in in Japan, many have adopted the foreign cigarette, and with 
it have discarded the picturesque pipe-holder and pouch, which used 
to hang to the girdle round the waist by a netzki, that had been 
passed through and prevented them from falling. 

As we have come upon the subject of adopted customs it is curious 
to notice, especially in Tokyo, the number of university students 
that wear large round eye-glasses. Any reasoning being would be 
led to believe that the majority of students were short-sighted. But 
no! Goggles are only put on because they are worn in Germany. 
And as everything German is fashionable now in Japan, glasses are 
worn quite independently of the consideration whether he who wears 
them has good sight or not! 

Another curious example I might give of these wonderful Soshis, 
the half-educated and half-barbaric youths of the Mikado’s Empire, 
who with their doings and their unsettled brains have, for several 
years now, so agitated the country, that rather than acquiesce in 
being led into a civil war, it has been necessary for the Government 
to embark on the present expedition against China, so as to prevent 
hostilities between the strong Conservative party, who look upon 
European civilisation as the ruin of the country, and the revolu- 
tionary party—mainly represented by the younger generations— 
who not only think themselves as civilised as Europeans, but 
actually believe that we are to learn something from them. Mis- 
understood socialistic and anarchist ideas have rooted themselves 
firmly in some of their young brains, and many a crime has been 
committed by these wretches on political personages, partly for the 
sake of personal notoriety, partly from a perverted feeling of 
patriotism. The murderous attack and bomb-throwing some years 
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ago in the case of Count Okuma, who was then Prime Minister, had 
fatal results, and other criminal attempts since then have all been, 
unfortunately, more or less successful. Though the Japanese are so 
polite and courteous, and, to all appearance, possess a quiet, gentle 
nature, they are generally endowed with a terribly fiery temper, 
which, as far as I could judge, I am inclined to think tends even 
towards the vicious. That they are false in the extreme, and 
treacherous, though studiously gentle and affable in manner, is, I am 
sorry to say, the opinion I formed of Japanese men from what I saw 
of them. The women are better, but they are looked upon by men 
as lower beings, and are neither highly educated, nor do they take 
much part in anything outside domestic arrangements. The wife in 
the Japanese household is scarcely better treated than a servant, 
and she has to superintend and do the greater part of the hardest 
work. She has to kneel before her husband and feed him when he 
comes home, and she has her own dinner when his appetite is sati- 
ated and his thirst quenched. I have often seen high officials travel- 
ling in grand style in a first-class railway carriage while the wife, 
who had been round to purchase the tickets and to label the luggage, 
was modestly packed with all the hand-bags in a third-class com- 
partment. Except for being treated as an inferior being, and being 
given an occasional beating, I do not believe that Japanese wives 
are badly treated; on the contrary, I do not think that I have ever 
seen wives look as happy and content as in the land of the 
chrysanthemum. 

I am quite sure that a certain amount of strong ruling does most 
women a deal of good, and the women of Japan are not exceptions 
to the rule. Their thoughts are directed solely to the welfare of the 
household and the happiness of the family, so that the whole of their 
time is devoted to domestic arrangements, and they do not worry 
their little heads with higher aspirations, which only make life 
miserable for their European sisters. The simplicity of their 
thoughts and ways, together with their graceful and modest manner, 
make them a sweet and charming contrast to the painfully conceited 
and peevish male portion of the community. If I am told that 
Japanese women have fascinating ways, and are extremely graceful, 
I agree ; but when I hear them called beautiful, I cannot endorse 
the statement. Of course, it is difficult to define what is beautiful 
and what is not, as the idea of the beautiful varies with individual 
taste. What pleases one man does not please the other; but trying 
to be as open-minded as I can in expressing an opinion, I cannot help 
being more and more convinced that there is no purer standard for 
real beauty, combining simplicity of lines with grace, dignity, and 
refinement, than the ancient Greek. 

Of course, there may be specimens of beauty in each type 
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among all the different races in the world, but if we take these 
selected types of beauty and compare them to a Greek statue, their 
inferiority is marked. If you should take the most beautiful of 
almond-eyed Japanese girls and put her by the side of the Venus of 
Milo, in nine chances out of ten your lovely mouseme san would greatly 
suffer in the comparison, and would hardly appear to you like a human 
being, but more like a grotesque and deformed caricature. If you 
examine the face alone, she may not look so bad when you see her full 
face, but if you turn her face in profile, her nose entirely disappears, and 
you can see the slanting eyes bulging out of the head further than 
the nose. Then the mouth, generally weak and with ugly-shaped, 
hanging, heavy lips, is, to my mind, hardly improved by the paint and 
the little dash of gold which fascinates so many persons. Japanese 
women indulge greatly in painting their faces. They despise their 
natural sallow complexion, characteristic of the race, and try by 
artificial means to reduce it to a whiter tone. 

Among our ladies the custom of “ painting ”’ themselves is not 
uncommon, but it is not practised by most sensible women; in 
Japan it forms part of the ordinary woman’s daily toilette. This is 
the way in which it isdone. A thick layer of white chalk is first 
smeared with a soft brush over the face, neck, shoulders, arms, and 
hands; then the pretty mouseme, dipping her first finger in red paint, 
gently rubs this on her cheeks, her temples, and over the upper eye- 
lids. The middle finger is the ‘‘ black brush,” and adds sentiment 
to the expression by a blackening under the eyes; and sometimes 
when the eyebrows are not shaved it is also used to accentuate them. 
A piece of burnt cork is often used as a substitute for black paint. 
The fourth finger has no occupation that I know of, but the little 
one gives the finishing touches, brightening up the mouth with 
carmine, and adding a bit of gold on the lower lip. Most well- 
to-do women undergo this process daily. The Guechas, or singers 
and dancers, paint themselves to a much greater extent than the 
generality of women, and also use much brighter colours. The 
Guecha in Japan is a curious institution. Her moral qualities, as a 
rule, do not bear very close examination, but she is usually not 
immoral enough to be called “ fast,” though too “ fast’ to be classed 
as “moral.’’ Their music and posturing have a great charm for the 
Japanese, and large sums of money are spent in keeping up these 
feminine musicians and their establishments. A Guecha is a singer 
or dancer (posturer) or both. A dinner party or a festivity of any 
kind is seldom given in Japan without one or more of them attend- 
ing the entertainment. Some sing with self-accompaniment of the 
shamesen, others display their wonderful powers of mimicking and 
posturing, in which 1 must confess grace is never lacking. A 
long kimono, or long-sleeved gown; a carefully-arranged obi, a 
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wide sash tied into a knot at the back; and a pretty pair of white 
tabi, short socks with split toes, make up the graceful and simple 
attire in which they usually appear in the house. Their hair 
plastered down with camelia oil is a veritable work of art. It is 
carefully combed, oiled and flattened behind the ears. A metal 
fastener at the lowest point of the curve thus produced keeps the hair 
flat in this position, and it is then raised again and fastened at the back 
of the head, first in a most elaborate twist, and then rolled up in 
graceful curves. A pretty, tasteful kanzashi, a long hairpin, is 
placed on the left side of the head, thus completing that part of a 
Guecha’s toilette. At private entertainments they indulge mostly in 
short dances, and often join in and partake freely of the food and 
the hot sake provided for the guests. Masks and fans are occasion- 
ally used in their weird and graceful posturing. 

To return to the wretched imitations of Western clothes and ways. 
It isa shame that many a Japanese woman of the better classes 
has now discarded her neat, picturesque, naticnal costume for some 
awful ill-fitting dress of foreign make. Dress the prettiest Japanese 
woman in European style, and I do not know why, but she generally 
looks an awful sight. Partly, I suppose, it is because they do not 
know how to put on the dresses properly ; but mainly, I think, it is 
because their physique does not lend itself to wearing our style of 
clothing. Many a wicked story is current in Japan of comical mis- 
takes made by Japanese ladies in misplacing the different items of 
wearing apparel. The story goes of a certain Marchioness who, 
having ordered a dress and underclothing in Paris, wrote to the 
milliner requesting her to pack the different articles in the order in 
which they were to be worn. The case reached its destination in 
safety, but was unfortunately opened at the wrong end, and the noble 
lady was seen at a garden party wearing her chemise, which she had 
put on the top of everything else, as a sort of a mantilla, as it was 
the last thing she found at the bottom of the case! I myself have 
seen, with my own eyes, a lady, occupying one of the highest posi- 
tions in Tokyo, nearly suffocated through having put on her corset 
the wrong way up! 

It is an everyday occurrence, especially in the streets of Tokyo, to 
see men wearing European boots and a bowler hat, while the rest 
of the body is only clad in what we generally use as underclothing ; 
yet those men think themselves dressed just like Europeans. One 
of the great sights in Tokyo is to witness one of the Emperor’s 
garden parties. No one is allowed in the Imperial garden unless he 
is wearing a frock coat and a tall hat. Sticks and umbrellas are 
deposited at the gate. By “a great sight” I do not mean that 
the garden is the centre of attraction, for, as gardens go, there 
are many private gardens that are infinitely more beautiful than 
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the Imperial one; but I mean the extraordinary collection of tall 
hats that one sees on that occasion. From the earliest known 
examples of “chimney-pots ”’ down to the present fashion, specimens 
of all shapes, height, and condition, can be seen on that memorable 
day. There is a custom in Japan to wear round the head or round 
the neck a pretty Japanese towel, a picturesque slip of painted 
cotton, much resembling a long and narrow handkerchief. It is 
used to prevent the perspiration from greasing the collar of their 
silk kimonos, and so far so good, but in their intention to be “ quite 
European,” when the picturesque native kimono is discarded for 
foreign out-of-date frock coat or a dilapidated evening dress, the 
native towel is also abandoned and replaced by a foreign Turkish 
towel, which is artistically wound round the neck like a fichu. Add 
to this a battered silk hat that was probably in fashion about forty 
years ago, and has been neither brushed nor ironed since, and you 
may imagine what guys these once so picturesquely attired people 
make of themselves in imitating us. 

Here is an anecdote which showed me how shallow and superficial 
is the Japanese imitation of our complex Western civilisation. 

I was one day in a tram-car in the main street in Tokyo, and 
opposite me sat a spectacled youth, who at once entered in conver- 
sation with me. 

“T am a student at the University,” said he, searching his pockets, 
“and I possess an aneroid barometer.” 

“Oh,” said I, “ let me see it.” 

The aneroid was produced with a gleam of delight on his face, but 
what was my astonishment when, looking into it, I discovered that 
though we were not far from the sea-shore, and only a few feet 
above water level, the wonderful instrument marked an altitude of 
over four thousand feet. 

“Good gracious,” I remarked, ‘but there is something wrong 
with your aneroid. Does it always mark the same thing ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ But then what is the use of having a barometer that does not 
work? You cannot take any observations.” 

“ No,” answered he, quite perplexed; “I did not know that you 
could use it that way; but all we students have one, as we think that 
all European students have one also! ” 

“ Upon my word,” was my exclamation ; “‘ and tell me, how much 
did you give for this wonderful instrument, and will you allow me 
to open it ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, please,” was his polite answer, and he gave a grand 
bow as a sign of consent. “It cost me very much, I think nearly 
two dollars.” 
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“Two dollars! You could not buy a good aneroid for twenty 
times that amount.” 

I opened the back of the plated case, and astonishment was 
followed by amazement. The dial and case of the instrument had 
been imitated to perfection, together with a counterfeit of the name 
of one of our best London firms of opticians, but inside there was 
absolutely nothing. The case was empty. No wonder that the 
hands never moved ! 

It was just like the Japanese. As long as the outside appearance 
was all right, what did it matter about anything else? As long 
as the Japanese manufacturer could sell aneroids that were not 
aneroids, but looked like aneroids, and sell them at a price within 
reach of every student’s purse, that was all he cared for; and as long 
as every student was pleased at possessing a thing that was practi- 
cally of no use, there was no one to blame but the students who 
were foolish enough not to know any better, and who, for the sake 
of appearance, wasted even those few shillings on a worthless object. 
This, of course, is only one instance out of ten thousand that I 
could bring forward of the Japanese superficiality in adopting our 
civilisation. When the form is apparently right, it matters nothing 
to them whether the substance is or not. 

Everybody knows that the Japanese, like all very artistic people, 
are extremely capricious, and within the last twenty years nearly 
every great European nation has been mimicked, especially in mili- 
tary matters, by the light-hearted subjects of the Mikado. It is 
indeed a curious sight, when walking about the streets of Tokyo, to 
see those minuscule cavalry soldiers, dressed up in exaggerated French 
uniforms, strolling about arm-in-arm with as many tiny infantry 
warriors, clad in strictly German style, with wasp-like waists and 
flat round caps; while the naval personages are strict imitations, as 
far as the uniform goes, of British naval officers and men. But 
now, enough of imitations; let us go back to some native customs, 
which are generally more picturesque and certainly quainter. 

I went for a trip inland,and among other places I visited was 
the town of Nagoya, with its magnificent castle and its interesting 
temples. I had a queer experience there. I was standing in a 
curio-shop in the main street, bargaining for a sword which I wanted 
to get badly, but for which a prohibitive price was asked, when I 
heard the buzzing of a crowd approaching in the street. I looked 
out and perceived a funeral procession moving along slowly. Out I 
dashed, sketch-book in hand, and keeping my pencil hard at work, 
took rough notes of the different old-fashioned costumes and the 
strange hats the people wore. Two of the men, who appeared to 
be the chief mourners, taking apparently great interest in art, left 
the procession for a moment and begged to see the sketches I 
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had done, with which kind request I was only too happy to comply. 
I always find that kindness goes a long way in any land, and on that 
particular day it really went a much longer way than I had hoped 
for. They took me gently by the arm and insisted on my following 
the procession with them, a thing that I did with all my heart. 
They were exceedingly polite, every now and then bowing down to 
the ground, “for the great honour I was doing them in following 
with them the body of their deceased relation.’”” At least I believe 
they said so. In my rough, blunt, civilised manner, I assured them 
that “ nothing could have given me more pleasure,” and tried my 
best to bend my stiff English back to return their salute. Thus, 
preceded by a bonze who headed the procession, the hearse carried by 
two strong coolies, in tight blue breeches and short coats, wearing 
huge circular straw hats, and two pretty maids dressed in white silk, 
who stood one on each side of the palanquin hearse, we slowly wound 
from one street into another, followed by nearly a hundred mourners, 
“rigged up” in a most extraordinary stiff grey gown with project- 
ing shoulders, similar in shape to that worn by the Daimios in olden 
days. They had divided skirts instead of the usual Aimono, and wore 
straw sandals instead of the wooden clogs. Their face was covered 
by a curious huge straw hat which, when laid on a flat surface, was 
perfectly round, but when worn was folded in the middle and tied 
under the chin with a ribbon, that had previously passed through 
the hat so as to keep it in position over the head. After nearly 
twenty minutes’ walk we reached the temple door, and they seemed 
much gratified and pleased when, following their custom, I took off 
my boots and mounted the wooden steps, led by the hand by the 
two chief mourners. Meanwhile the palanquin hearse containing 
the body had been laid on the steps, and I was given the best place 
for seeing all that went on. The service then began and prayers 
were offered with a good deal of clapping of hands and tapping 
on the wooden bells, for the gods of Japan are not much given to 
listening to anybody’s prayers unless their attention is first attracted 
in some such way. Seeing how perplexed I was as to what I should 
do, one of my new Japanese friends came to my rescue and made me 
kneel in the orthodox way in which the Duke of Argyll’s children 
were painted saying their prayers, with my hands lifted up and 
folded. The service did not last long, in fact only a few minutes, 
and then sweets wrapped up in tissue paper were distributed to all the 
people present. After this we all came out of the temple, and from 
the platform round the house of worship the bonzes and the rela- 
tions of the deceased threw sweets and cakes of rice to the crowd 
of children and poor people who had assembled below, and had been 
anxiously waiting for the end of the service to come. 

Then, when all this was over, the procession was reformed, and we 
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set out again. We walked and walked mile after mile through the 
streets of Nagoya, and then through country roads, between rice fields, 
until, just when the sun bid us farewell with his last rays, we finally 
arrived at the cremation place. It was no scientific arrangement 
like that of Kioto or Tokyo, where for the equivalent of six shillings 
you can be reduced to ashes in the latest European “first-class ” 
fashion of crematory ovens, and where also, if you are of an 
economical disposition, you can procure yourself a much longer pro- 
cess of roasting of the ‘‘second class,” that only costs you the 
modest sum of 90 sens, which reduced to English money at the pre- 
sent rate of exchange is, I think, about one shilling and ninepence ! 
The cremation place that I was led to was one of the very old ones, 
where the process of destroying the body by fire was completed in a 
most primitive manner. Jt was a small single-roomed stone house 
about twelve feet square, with a cowl or chimney like a lime-kiln or 
the oasties used in Kent for drying hops. One wall was only a heavy 
wooden sliding-door. The long pole by which the hearse had been 
carried on the coolies’ shoulders was removed, and with it the small 
wooden temple-like roof which covered the coffin. This was a square 
white deal box, in which the corpse was not lying flat, but was 
placed in a sitting position, and kept so with a ribbon that went 
round the waist and the knees. 

The coffin was brought into the centre of the room and there placed 
on the two large stones, a few inches apart one from the other, and 
was covered with two straw mats. Here the most trying part 
of the ceremony began. Some straw and several pieces of wood 
were placed under the coffin, and a kind of sexton, whose dress con- 
sisted mainly of a gaudy pair of red breeches, lit a torch, which 
everyone present touched before it was applied to the fire, for such a 
precaution is supposed to bring immunity from death till old age 
is attained. The torch was then handed to the brother of the de- 
ceased, and he with a polite compliment handed it on to me, saying 
that as I was the guest it would greatly honour him and the deceased 
if I would light the fire, which was to reduce his sister into ashes. 
To tell the truth I failed to see where the honour lay, but partly to 
oblige him as he had been so polite to me, partly because the straw- 
torch was burning fast and was beginning to burn my fingers, I com- 
plied with his request, and as gracefully as I could set the straw and 
wood on fire. I must say that I began to feel rather sorry for having 
joined the procession, for though I can see no harm in setting fire 
to a dead body, I hardly liked the idea of doing it. However, as it 
had to be done, I was quite equal to the occasion, and decided to stop 
to the last. The firewood began to crackle, and the flames rising 
higher and higher, playing round the coffin, turned it to a browner 
colour and, soon after, it began to burn. My eyes were fixed upon it 
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and they were soon to gaze at a ghastly spectacle. The coffin was a 
mere shell, as flimsy as cardboard, and was speedily licked up by the 
flames; there was a crack and—horrible to relate—the body of a 
young girl stretched itself out with a bound! The stench which 
ensued was very trying and disagreeable in the extreme. It was not 
a putrid smell, but resembled a great fire of feathers. It reminded 
me much of the singeing of a fowl, multiplied ten thousand times, 
especially when the girl's hair came in contact with the flames: 
it made a huge blaze, deforming her poor little face in a ghastly 
manner. The fumes made the nostrils burn, the eyes smart, and the 
throat choke, wherein I suppose lies the virtue of burnt feather for 
the purpose of reviving a person in a dead faint or dead drunk. 
Clouds of smoke soon enveloped us, and we all had to stoop lower and 
lower to let the fumes rise over our heads and thus avoid suffoca- 
tion. As with my eyes swollen and aching I looked round me, I 
could not help thinking that I was indeed witnessing a diabolical 
performance. There, lit up by the firelight, were all these men in 
their quaint costumes, with their heads lowered to the ground in 
order to breathe the last breath of air, coughing and half choked, 
and in front of them lay the body frizzling and quickly burning 
away, while Mr. Redbreeches, who apparently possessed all the good 
qualities formerly attributed to a salamander, went backwards and 
forwards, carrying fresh supplies of wood and straw to keep up the 
fire. At last the stench and the smoke became so unendurable that 
to my heart’s delight we had to retreat, not, however, before the 
centre of the body had been burnt away, and the head, arms, and 
legs raked together and placed over fresh burning wood by our 
friend in red “unmentionables,” who remained just outside the 
crematorium, with his eye against a chink, to dart in whenever 
fresh attentions were required. Of course until then we had been 
in the crematorium itself, with the body roasting in the midst of us, 
and if it had not been that I did not wish to show weakness, I would 
have gladly left the place at the beginning of the ghastly perform- 
ance. It was a relief to get into the open air again. 

We repaired to Mr. Redbreeches’ house quite close by, and there 
we found the father and other relatives of the deceased girl, with the 
exception of the brother, who had come with me; and they seemed 
to be having a “rare good time,” eating delicious sweets and 
drinking sake. Naturally, I was asked to join them, and it was 
a pleasant change after what I had just been witnessing. The 
two pretty girls in white silk—the colour of mourning in the Kast 
—attended on me, and cakes and sweetmeats of all sorts, colours, 
and sizes were forced upon me, while sake was poured out in 
tiny cups and drunk somewhat freely by my companions of the 
yellow complexion. I took many sketches of their costumes, and 
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they nearly went mad with delight—I must not omit to say that 
they probably would not have been so enchanted if they had drunk 
less—each time that I showed them a fresh sketch out of my sketch- 
book. We became great friends there and then, and this meant 
another unexpected trial that I had to go through. It was a per- 
formance equivalent to our “ breaking of bread” or “ drinking each 
other’s health,” and with each one of the company I had to hold 
my cup for him to pour sake into it: then, taking the bottle, I had 
to pour the liquid into a cup that he or she held. Fortunately for 
me it was not necessary to drink the cup off each time, and a sip was 
sufficient. When the sweets were entirely consumed—for the 
Japanese always eat sweets before they eat their water-soup—I was 
further entertained to a banquet of Japanese food, and had my 
pockets stuffed with different eatables wrapped up in tissue-paper, 
which they kindly offered to me, and which it is very rude to refuse. 

Then we walked back towards the town. It was long after sun- 
set, and, therefore, pitch-dark ; so we provided ourselves with paper 
lanterns, and, following the same narrow road that, I am sorry to say, 
a good many of our party had great difficulty in keeping to, I was 
conducted to the private house of my hosts of that afternoon. Here, 
again, my boots were removed and grand bows offered and returned 
to each separate member of the household, who with their extreme 
courteousness did not forget to welcome me to their house, and 
expressed their happiness in receiving me within their paper walls. 
In one of the rooms a little Buddhist shrine had been erected, and 
numerous candles had been lighted round it. They led me by the 
hand to it, and here, too, they asked me to kneel on a silk foutang. 
A short service and prayers were again offered to the gods, and 
again I was directed to lift my hands and fold them in front of my 
nose, as I had done before on that afternoon. I entered as much as 
I could into the spirit of the thing, and prayed with my new friends, 
who seemed to appreciate it greatly. The whole affair did not last 
very long, and we all adjourned to another room, where a regular feast 
was awaiting us. Several high brass candlesticks, with thick candles 
burning in them, lit up the room; and it was a picturesque sight 
to see those Japanese sitting down on their heels, though in many 
cases their clean stiffened costumes did not look quite as stiff, nor 
quite as tidy, as they did a few hours previously. On each tiny little 
table, for each person had a separate one, there was a bowl of soup, 
there was raw fish, daikon, and sweet beans, and, of course, the 
inevitable bowl of rice ; then sweets in profusion, and numberless little 
bottles of warmed sake. It was a very merry party—not at all likea 
funeral one—and jokes of all sorts were cracked, and everybody went 
into fits of laughter; but as it was getting rather late, I bade them 
good-bye, and asked the host and his son to a European supper with 
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me at the half-foreign hotel where I was staying. One of them 
declined owing to his being very tired, but six other persons accepted 
my invitation without having been asked! However, I was pleased 
to see them ; and we all went over to my hotel, where the cook was 
roused from his slumbers and made to exert his brains in the newly- 
acquired art of foreign cooking. 

The dinner caused them the greatest amusement, as they had never 
tried such a one before. They thought that each plate of soup was 
different ; so one, after tasting his plate, would pass it on to the next, 
as in the mad tea-party in Alice in Wonderland. They were equally 
amused with the way in which the sauce was served with the fish. 

One of them could manage his fork and knife pretty well, but the 
rest were rather poor hands at it; one especially, a Buddhist bonze, 
wounded his throat rather badly, having misjudged the length of 
his fork. Another impaled his whole portion of fish on a fork, and 
then drew it off bit by bit with his fingers. At this stage about 
twenty other uninvited guests rushed in to share the new experience 
of a foreign meal; but as luck would have it for my purse, the hotel 
larder was exhausted, and no fresh supplies could be got till the next 
day, so I entertained them to sake, beer—which they called “ birru” 
—and mashed potatoes, in which they revelled, and of which each 
individual wrapped up a little in tissue paper and stored it in his 
sleeve pocket, to show his admiration of foreign cooking. Bread 
also was very popular. As I was thus entertaining my noisy guests, 
the father of the deceased entered the room and presented me with a 
neat box of sweetmeats, tied with a pretty gold ribbon, and a card in 
the shape of an arrow, which sign accompanies nearly all gifts in the 
land of the Rising Sun, as they say that it brings with it happiness, 
long life, and joy. The delight of the poor old man was great when 
I sat down to the table and drew him a pen-and-ink sketch of the 
funeral procession of his daughter, with which I presented him, 
together with one or two European articles that he saw in my room 
and that took his fancy. The sketch produced such a sensation among 
my guests that they forsook “what was coming” of the dinner, 
and dragged me back again to their house. Though I was very 
tired I submitted with a very good grace to their invitation, for I did 
not feel quite sure how many more might turn up if the dinner was 
brought to its legitimate conclusion. Besides, a Japanese sitting 
on a chair is no more the graceful being that he is when squatting 
on the ground, and I was afraid if they stopped much longer, I 
should have a bill sent in for smashed furniture. More sake and 
tea-drinking went on, and finally, towards midnight, I was able to 
part from my new friends, not without having thanked them heartily 
for the “enjoyment” they had given me during that afternoon. I 
retired to my room and went to bed; and, of course, you will say— 


you had a nightmare; but no, I had not. I slept peacefully all 
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night, and though for several days I could not get the bad smell out 
of my nose and my clothes, I was not sorry that, among other expe- 
riences, I was now able to count that of having seen such a primitive 
mode of doing away with the dead. 

Another of the quaintest sights in Japan isa fire. Hundreds of 
houses are often burned in the space of a few hours, and little or 
nothing can be done to stop the progress of the flames, especially on 
a windy day. If you except the roof, which is made of tiles, Japanese 
houses are built entirely of straw, wood, bamboo, and paper. In the 
poorer districts houses are packed close together, and therefore if one 
happens to catch fire sometimes the whole street is burned down with 
incredible rapidity, and the fire only stops at some open space where 
it cannot possibly spread further. It is not unusual in Tokyo, or 
some of the larger towns, to hear of a thousand or even more houses 
having been destroyed in an afternoon or during the night. No one 
is more afraid of fires than the Japanese, and high ladders are posted 
at short intervals all over the towns and in all the larger villages, on 
the top of which ladders a watchman sits all night, and in case of 
fire rings a large bell hanging from the top. If rung at long intervals, 
the fire is distant, and one need not worry oneself about turning 
out of one’s foutangs ; if rung a little quicker, the fire is not far, but 
there need be no apprehension; but if the bell is vigorously and 
quickly tolled, then you may as well say good-bye to your house, be- 
cause in perhaps a few minutes it will be reduced to a mass of ashes. 
The Japanese are wonderful at turning out at all hours of the night, 
even for going to look at a fire, and men, women, and children in the 
coldest nights in winter think nothing of walking five or six miles 
to go and look at a big blaze. If the fire happens to be near, the 
excitement increases in proportion to the probability of one’s house 
being burnt down. You see people half scared and screaming, 
getting water wherever they can in pails, wash-basins, tubs, or any- 
thing they can lay hold of, and throwing it all over the woodwork so 
as to diminish the chances of its catching fire. Then as the fire draws 
nearer, and the only water available has already been consumed, the 
process of saving what one can is put into practice. The amido, or 
wooden shutters, and the shojis, paper walls, are quickly taken down 
and brought into a safe place ; the mats are lifted out of their places, 
and, with the few articles of furniture, are quickly removed ; so that 
when the fire comes it only destroys the wooden frame of the house 
and the roof—that is all. It is seldom that life is lost in these fires, 
except sometimes when children or old people are unable to move, 
and, once surrounded by flames, they cannot be reached and often 
perish. 

The sight of a fire in Japan is rather pretty. I remember seeing 
a beautiful one at Osaka, the ‘“‘ Venice of Japan,” for, like her Italian 
sister, she is intersected by a wide river and by numerous canals. The 
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hotel I was staying at was on the river embankment, and if I remem- 
ber aright, it was the night after Christmas. I was peacefully sleep- 
ing when the fire-bell, hastily rang, woke me up. I bounded from 
my bed and looked out of the shojis. It was a lovely sight! Against 
the dark sky a huge flame rose towering up on the opposite bank of 
the river, and a column of black smoke stood perpendicularly in the 
perfectly still air. Hundreds of lanterns of different sizes and colours, 
carried by men, women, and children seemed to be racing along the 
embankment and over the bridges. The reflection of the fire and 
of all the other moving lights in the water, gave a most fantastic 
appearance to the spectacle I was gazing upon. I took a sketch of 
it as well as I could, and then having dressed proceeded to the spot. 
Through the kindness of a policeman I was able to get quite close to 
the working firemen, and their work was a source of great amuse- 
ment tome. They were not excited over it at all, on the contrary, 
I never saw men so cool. The majority of them were squatted down 
on the ground warming their hands on some of the fallen beams still 
on fire, others were quietly smoking their tiny pipes, while the offi- 
cers were chatting among themselves, not a bit concerned about what 
was going on, and puffing away at cigarettes. There were a good 
few who were busy with the hose, but they amused themselves in 
giving the spectators cold douches rather than by trying to put out 
the fire. A few amateur firemen were struggling hard with an old- 
fashioned toy pump, but the water had to be brought up from the 
river in buckets and thrown into the pump, and by the time the 
next bucketful arrived, the pumps had been three or four minutes 
without a drop of water! They wore very picturesque costumes, but 
unfortunately, like most things picturesque, they were more orna- 
mental than useful. 

The city of Tokyo possesses small steam fire-engines, that are run 
all over the town on every possible occasion; and I remember one 
day at a great fire near the quarter of Akasaka, one of these engines 
was taken so near the flames that the wheels caught fire, and it was 
reduced to a wreck before the careless firemen had time to notice 
that instead of their putting out the fire, the fire was devouring their 
valuable machine ! 

However, there is no doubt that the Japanese have a certain 
amount of natural intelligence, though they unfortunately possess no 
stability of character. When, as years go on, their capricious and 
somewhat childish nature shall have somewhat altered and become 
more serious; when, instead of taking things lightly as they have 
done till now, they will go to work to adapt Western civilisation 
to themselves instead of adapting themselves to Western civilisation, 
I am certain that, both as individuals and as a nation, the Japanese 
will have a great future before them. 

A. Henry Savace-Lanpor, 
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Deatu has been busy lately among the ranks of German physicists: 
Hertz, Kundt, and von Helmholtz have all been laid low within a 
few months, and the world is the poorer by some of the best promise 
of the future and the ripest experience of the past. 

The last named on this sad death roll was for long regarded as 
the doyen of the physical sciences in Germany. He celebrated his 
seventieth birthday three years ago, and on that occasion the whole 
world (to quote his own words) “ from Tomsk to Melbourne ” united 
to do him honour. The close of his career thus lacks the element of 
tragedy, which shocked us when we heard that Hertz, in his early 
maturity, before we had ceased to wonder at his first great success, 
was dead. 

But the elder, like the younger man, died too soon, working to 
the last. He held one of the highest scientific posts in Germany. 
Long mathematical papers have quite recently been contributed by 
him to the Berlin Berichte. He was present at the meeting of the 
British Association at Edinburgh, in 1892, at the Chicago Congress 
of Electricians, in 1893. It was hoped that he would have attended 
the meeting of the British Association at Oxford, in 1894. 

No remarkable events distinguished the earlier years of Helmholtz 
from those of the majority of elover middle-class lads. His mother, 
Caroline Penn, was of English descent ; his father was a Professor of 
Literature in the Gymnasium at Potsdam, who, both in and out of 
school, did all that he could to help his promising boy. On looking 
back to his youth, von Helmholtz accused himself of a “‘ bad memory 
for disconnected things,”’ but admitted that he hadan unusual power 
for grasping and remembering the details of a connected train of 
thought. 

When he began the systematic study of geometry, he astonished 
his teachers with the practical knowledge of the laws of form which 
he had already attained, chiefly by the aid of wooden blocks. He 
acquired “a great love of Nature,” was especially attracted by 
physics, and confessed that while the class was reading Cicero or 
Virgil, he was often busy with illicit calculations under the desk. 

But, though he describes his interest in the special line of study 
to which he subsequently adhered as “‘ amounting even to a passion,” 
it is evident that the passion was controlled by a strong vein of 
common sense. Neither at that time, nor for many years afterwards, 
was a living to be made out of physics. The only influential member 
of the family was a military surgeon. It was therefore decided that 
the young man should adopt the profession of his relative, and devote 
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to his favourite science such time as he might be able to spare from 
more urgent duties. 

It was not long before the characteristic bent of his mind displayed 
itself. He was the pupil of Johannes Miiller, from whose laboratory 
came many of the most distinguished German physiologists of the 
last generation. The first two papers which Helmholtz published 
were on fermentation and muscular action respectively, but the 
first effort which attracted general attention was an essay on the 
“Conservation of Force,” published in 1847, when he was twenty- 
six years of age. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the oft-told tale of how the pioneers 
of the great generalization, now called the Conservation of Energy, 
were for a time ignored. German physicists turned away from 
Mayer. England would not hear, or listened in unintelligent silence 
to Joule. But the year 1847 was an epoch in the history of science. 
Joule himself, for the first time, claimed the full extent of the 
territory he had conquered. ‘‘On the 28th of April, 1847,” says 
his biographer, “Joule gave a popular lecture in Manchester, at 
St. Anne’s Church Reading Room,” and chose this opportunity to 
deliver “the first full and clear exposition of the universal con- 
servation of that principle now called energy.” 

The local press would at first have nothing to do with the address. 
“One paper refused to give even a notice of it.” “ The Manchester 
Guardian would, as a favour, print extracts to be selected by them- 
selves.” Finally the Manchester Courier, after long debate, promised 
to insert the whole as a special favour, not to Joule, but to his 
brother. 

Of course no blame can attach to the newspaper men for failing 
to recognise the importance of views that were rejected by many of 
the best known scientific authorities, but the theories which in 
April were hawked from one provincial editor to another, found 
in June, when the British Association met at Oxford, an advocate 
who compelled attention. Joule has told the story himself. All 
the circumstances were depressing. An earlier paper, read some 
years before, had attracted little notice. The Chairman, perhaps on 
this account, suggested that the author should be brief. No dis- 
cussion was invited. Ina moment the meeting would have passed 
to other business, and the enunciation of his views would once more 
have failed “if a young man had not risen in the section and, by 
his intelligent observations, created a lively interest in the new 
theory. The young man was William Thomson.” The result was 
that the paper created a great sensation, and from that moment the 
tide of opinion turned. 

What Thomson did in June, in Oxford, Helmholtz did, scarcely a 
month later, in Berlin. His paper was read to the Physical Society 
of that city on the 23rd of July, 1847. It was too clear, too power- 
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ful, and too convincing to be ignored. The line of thought which 
he had been following has been traced by his own hand. The study 
of medicine led to the problem of the nature of “vital force.” He 
convinced himself that if—as Stahl had suggested—an animal had 
the power now of restraining, and now of liberating the activity of 
mechanical forces, it would be endowed with the power of perpetual 
motion. This led to the question whether perpetual motion was 
consistent with what was known of natural agencies. The essay 
on the “Conservation of Force” was, according to von Helmholtz 
himself, intended to be a critical investigation and arrangement of 
the facts which bear on this point, for the benefit of physiologists. 
In form, however, it was addressed to the physicists. 

The paper was called Ueber die Erhaltung der Kraft, Eine Physika- 
lische Abhandlung. It opens with the statement, ‘“ Vorliegende 
Abhandlung musste ihrem Hauptinhalte nach hauptsichlich fir 
Physiker bestimmt werden.” It was communicated to the Physical 
Society of Berlin. The author appears to have expected that it 
would there be received as a mere summary of accepted facts, and 
to have hoped that, having gained this authoritative sanction, he 
could thereafter appeal with greater force to his brother physiologists. 
To his surprise the physicists were not only interested, but showed a 
strong disposition to treat the essay as a fantastic speculation. The 
editor of Poggendorff’s Annalen declined to publish it. On the 
other hand, Helmholtz was supported by his fellow-student, Du Bois 
Reymond, and by the mathematician, Karl Jacobi. In the end they 
carried the Physical Society with them. 

The essay itself is full of interest. The phraseology differs from 
that we employ, but the use of terms now regarded as archaic is not 
due to any mistiness of perception. Write energy here and there 
for “force,” potential energy for “tension,” as defined in the essay, 
assume ourfuller knowledge of the results of experiment, and the whole 
might have been written yesterday, instead of nearly fifty years ago. 

The author began by an argument, which practically amounts to 
the statement that science is limited to the search for a mechanical 
explanation of nature, and that, whatever the final result of the 
quest may be, it must be pushed as far as possible. 

Assuming that the basis of a mechanical theory must ultimately 
be the action of forces between material points, and, implicitly 
assuming the Newtonian laws of motion, the conclusion is reached 
that the law of the conservation of energy holds good, and holds 
good only, if the forces are central ; that is, if they are attractions 
or repulsions, the magnitudes of which depend solely on the distances 
between the mutually reacting particles. 

The cogency of this as an 4 priori proof of the conservation of 
energy of course depends upon whether the premises are admitted 
to be axiomatic; but it was followed by an appeal to experiment. 
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The greater part of the memoir was occupied with an elaborate 
discussion as to whether the law of the conservation of energy was 
consistent with the facts then known. Thisinvolved a survey of the 
application of the law to mechanics, heat, electricity, magnetism, and 
electro-magnetics; a number of most interesting calculations and 
suggestions were made, and the conclusion arrived at was “ that the 
law of the conservation of energy does not contradict any known 
fact in natural science, but in a great number of cases is, on the 
contrary, corroborated in a striking manner.” 

The author was acquainted with the earlier experiments of Joule 
only, and, while employing the idea of a mechanical equivalent of 
heat, and using symbols to represent it, dismisses the results of 
observation as having but “little claim to accuracy.” It need 
hardly be said that this opinion was not afterwards extended to the 
later investigations, which were only just then becoming known. 

In a note appended, when the essay was republished in 1881, von 
Helmholtz expressly disclaimed any right to priority as an originator 
of the doctrine of the conservation of energy, but his essay is the more 
remarkable on account of his slight acquaintance with the work of 
his predecessors. He knew nothing of Mayer, and his information as 
to Joule’s experiments was only gained after his own work was far 
advanced. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that he must, as Professor 
Tait asserts, “ be classed as one of the most successful of the early 
promoters of the science of energy on legitimate principles.” 

- The paper on the “ Conservation of Energy ” was only the third or 
fourth which Helmholtz had published, but his remarkable abilities 
were now fully recognised. 

His connection with the army was severed in 1848. For some 
months he was an assistant in the Anatomical Museum of Berlin, and 
also teacher of Anatomy at the Academy of Arts. After this he held 
in succession the professorships of Physiology in the Universities of 
Konigsberg, Bonn, and Heidelberg, and in 1871 he was appointed 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Berlin. 

Honours of all sorts were showered upon him. Late in life he 
was ennobled by the German Emperor, and the esteem in which he 
was held in this country was proved by the award of the Copley 
Medal, the highest distinction in the gift of the Royal Society. 

It would be impossible to follow in chronological order the work 
which von Helmholtz gave to the world during these long years. 
The most that can be attempted is to convey some idea of its impor- 
tance. He was great as a mathematician and physicist, but the 
direction of his most characteristic efforts was probably determined 
by the early necessity for seeking a livelihood by the practice of 
medicine. On the borderland of physics, physiology, and psychology 
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he won a place that is all his own. This thorny region has been 
invaded by others from both sides, but it is not too much to say that 
von Helmholtz, in his triple mastery over anatomy, mathematics, 
and physics, had unique qualifications for the task. 

To the oculist he gave the ophthalmoscope, and thus made it possi- 
ble to investigate the conditions of the inmost recesses of the living 
eye. If the eye be illuminated a portion of the light returns from 
the hinder surface, is brought to a focus by the lenses of the eye 
itself, and forms an image of the retina in external space. To see 
this was no easy matter. Ifthe patient’s eye were focussed on a 
luminous object the image would coincide with the source of light, 
and, even if otherwise visible, would be lost in the glare. If he 
looked elsewhere the image would move, but, inasmuch as the lenses 
cannot be adjusted to the clear vision of any object nearer than about 
ten inches, that is the minimum distance from the eye at which it can 
form the image of its own retina. To see this clearly an observer 
without appliances must place himself at least ten inches from the 
image, that is, at twenty inches from the patient. At that distance 
the view would be so limited that no result could be obtained. 

Von Helmholtz, however, convinced himself that, if these diffi- 
culties could be overcome, the image of a brightly illuminated retina 
could be seen. He made the observations through a small hole in 
the centre of a mirror, which reflected light into the eye under 
examination. Then, by means of a lens he shifted the position of 
the image backwards, until the relative positions of the observer and 
the patient were such that, according to calculation, the retina should 
be visible. 

Again and again he tried and failed, but he was convinced of the 
validity of the theory, and at last the experiment succeeded. From 
that time the oculist has been able to look into the darkness of the 
pupil, and to see through the gloom the point of entry of the optic 
nerve, and the delicate network of blood-vessels by which it is 
surrounded. 

The great monograph on the “Sensations of Tone ” appeared in 
1863. The theories advanced were novel, but, though some points 
are still open to dispute, they have as a whole been generally 
accepted. The aim of the work was ambitious, being nothing 
less than the discovery of the physical basis of the sensations which 
affect us when listening to consonant and dissonant musical intervals 
respectively. The general nature of the solution arrived at is now 
well known. If two notes, which differ but little from unison, are 
produced together, throbbing alternations in the intensity of the 
sound are heard as beats. If the interval is gradually increased, 
the beats become quicker, till at last they can no longer be dis- 
tinguished separately. According to von Helmholtz, however, they 
produce the effect of dissonance. ‘The nerves of hearing,” he says, 
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“feel these rapid beats as rough and unpleasant, because every in- 
termittent excitement of any nervous apparatus affects it more 
powerfully than one that lasts unaltered. Consonance is a con- 
tinuous, dissonance an intermittent sensation of tone.” The disagree- 
able effect depends in part upon the number of beats, in part upon 
the interval between the notes which produce them, being greatest 
when the rapidity of the beats is neither very large nor very small, 
and when the interval between the two notes is not great. In apply- 
ing this theory it is necessary to take into account not only the 
beats between the two fundamental notes, but also those due to two 
series of secondary sounds, by which they may be accompanied. 
The presence or absence of one of these—the so-called upper har- 
monic partials—depends upon the way in which the note has been 
obtained. They produce the differences of quality which distinguish 
one musical instrument from another. They are also the basis of our 
appreciation of the closeness of the relationship between the notes 
they accompany. The want of perfect consonance between compound 
notes is attributed to beats between those members of the two groups 
of sound which are not very far apart on the scale. The growing 
importance of these beats, as the intervals become less and less 
consonant, was traced with wonderful ingenuity. 

This theory alone would be insufficient to account for a perception 
of want of consonance between two pure notes unaccompanied by 
partials. To explain this recourse was had to a second series of 
attendant sounds, the most important of which had been discovered 
in 1745 by Sorge, a German organist, and was well known as 
Tartini’s tone. Von Helmholtz proved that such notes would arise 
when the vibrating body was set in somewhat violent motion, pro- 
vided that the resistances offered to equal displacements in opposite 
directions were unequal. Of course the air, which transmits the 
sounds to the ear, does not possess this property. On the other hand, 
the drum-skin of the ear, to which the aérial vibrations are communi- 
cated, is not symmetrical, being bent inwards by the little “‘ hammer” 
bone. Von Helmholtz, therefore, concluded that it is probable that 
Tartini’s tone is due to this membrane. From his point of view it 
is subjective, in the sense that it is produced within the organism, 
though it originates in the auditory apparatus, and not in the brain. 
It is, if one may use the phrase, the rattling of the machinery of 
the ear. 

Having thus accounted for the production of secondary sounds by 
tones, which were themselves unaccompanied by partials, von Helm- 
holtz explained our sense of the dissonance of imperfect intervals, 
when produced by such pure notes, by beats due to the combinational 
tones. 

But, though he maintained that these theories explained the 
physical “reason of the melodic relationship of two tones,” the 
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author of the ‘“‘Tonempfindungen ” was careful to point out that the 
principles he enunciated had not always determined the construction 
of the scale, and do not determine it everywhere now. The selec- 
tion of a series of notes which were d posteriori found to obey certain 
natural laws, was voluntary. The scale itself is not natural, in the 
sense that it is not a necessary consequence of the construction of the 
ear. On the contrary, it is the product of artistic invention. 
Music is thus not a mere branch of mechanics, but an art. The 
architect and the composer alike deal with materials which are 
subject to mechanical laws, but they are alike free to fashion from 
these, forms determined, not by calculation, but by the sense of 
beauty. 

Von Helmholtz was at work on optics while still engaged in the 
study of sound. The Handbuch der Physiologischen Optik appeared 
in sections in 1856, 1860, and 1866, It is, as he himself has said, a 
complete survey of the whole field of that science. In the first place 
he treated the eye as an optical instrument, traced the path of the rays 
through it, and discussed the mechanism by which it can be accommo- 
dated to distinct vision at different distances. To investigate the last 
point it was necessary to measure the images formed by reflection 
from the surfaces of the crystalline lens. For this purpose he in- 
vented a special instrument—the opthalmometer—by which such 
measurements can be made on the living patient with great accuracy. 

In an interesting course of popular lectures, published in 1868, and 
since translated by Dr. Atkinson, von Helmholtz insisted that, far 
from being, as was often supposed, a perfect organ, the eye has many 
optical defects ; and that our unconsciousness of these is due, not so 
much to its perfection from the instrument-maker’s point of view, as 
to the ease with which it adapts itself to different circumstances, and 
to the skill with which long practice enables us to interpret the 
messages it conveys to the brain. 

The second section of the work was devoted to the sensation of 
sight. The theories of colour and of intensity, the duration of the 
sensation of light, the phenomena of contrast and subjective appear- 
ances were all discussed with a fulness never before attained. The 
last part was devoted to such problems as our visual appreciation of 
three dimensions in space and binocular vision. 

The theory of colour, originally due to Young, was adopted and 
enlarged by Helmholtz. It assumes that all the sensations of colour 
are compounded out of three fundamental sensations, which are 
respectively a red, green, and violet or blue. Nearly if not all the 
phenomena of colour-blindness can be explained on the hypothesis 
that, in the case of persons so affected, the power of appreciating one 
or other of these sensations is wanting. 

It was hardly to be expected that differences of opinion would not 
arise as to some of the points discussed in two works, so wide in their 
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scope, and so novel in their methods as the treatises on the Sensa- 
tions of Tone and on Physiological Optics. Koenig, the celebrated 
instrument maker, has demonstrated the existence of beats, which, in 
the case of compound sounds, could be explained as due to the upper 
partials, but as they are produced when the notes are as pure as it 
is possible to make them, they do not appear to be accounted for by 
the original theory. A writer (Voigt. Wiedemann’s Annalen, 1890, 
40, p. 660), who has recently examined the matter, concludes that 
both the combination tones of von Helmholtz, and the beat tones of 
Koenig, can theoretically be produced, without the unsymmetrical 
arrangement which the former regarded as essential, and that the 
one system or the other will tend to predominate according to 
circumstances. The more nearly the energies of the two vibrations 
approach equality, the greater is the probability that the combina- 
tion tones will be heard. The less nearly the condition of equal 
energy is fulfilled, the more important will the beat-notes become. 

Several other points of considerable interest have been raised, but 
those who, on one ground or another, have objected to the views of 
von Helmholtz, have not been entirely in accord among themselves. 
It is probable that the theory will finally be accepted in its broad 
outlines, but will require modifications of some importance in its 
details. 

The theory of colour, too, with which the name of von Helmholtz 
is associated, is not without its difficulties. A new edition of his 
Optics is appearing in parts, and in this alterations have been 
made which prove that the author regarded the original hypothesis 
as capable of modification and improvement. <A strong Committee 
of the Royal Society, which has recently reported on colour vision, 
adopted the terminology of the Young-Helmho!tz theory, but pointed 
out that it fails to explain some curious cases of diseased vision in 
which the sensation of colour is confined to the blue end of the 
spectrum, while all the other tints appear as white. On the other 
hand, the rival theory of Hering also fails to account for some of 
the known facts. Thus the problem is not finally solved, but the 
importance of the contribution to its solution made in the Physiolo- 
gischen Optik is not disputed, even by those who feel that there is 
need for further inquiry in the future. 

In these investigations on the eye and the ear, on light and 
sound, we see von Helmholtz at his most characteristic work, but 
the shortest sketch of his scientific achievements would be incomplete 
without reference to his eminence as a mathematician. 

He was, as might have been expected, deeply interested in the 
electro-magnetic theory of light, and developed it in a form which is 
even more general than that adopted by Clerk Maxwell; but it 
seems probable that, while von Helmholtz has indicated possibilities, 
Maxwell has taken account of all that is necessary to explain the facts. 
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Another inquiry of the first importance, and conducted with the 
greatest ability, was that on the laws of vortex motion. The move- 
ments of a liquid may be so complicated that it is, at first sight, an 
almost hopeless task to analyse the motion into its simplest elements. 
Changes of shape of the most exaggerated character may occur. A 
compact mass may be drawn out into long threads. Particles at one 
time far apart may be brought close together and again separated. 
If, however, instead of contemplating the final results we consider 
what is actually going on at a given instant, at a given place, it is 
possible to describe the facts in simple terms. A minute sphere of 
the liquid may be moving as a whole in some definite direction, may 
be changing its shape, and may be rotating about an axis. This 
last is the distinguishing characteristic of vortex motion. Von Helm- 
holtz was the first to detect some of the most remarkable properties 
of those portions of a fluid in which it occurs. The investigation 
was confined to a frictionless, incompressible liquid, and the author 
proved that in such an ideal substance, the property of vortex 
motion could neither be produced nor destroyed by any natural 
forces. If it existed in a group of particles, they would be incapable 
of transmitting it to others. They could not be deprived of it them- 
selves. The laws of their motion would establish between them a 
curious and indissoluble fellowship. 

A number of beads, strung on a ring of thread or wire, and rotat- 
ing about it, afford, with regard to a similarly-shaped system of 
particles possessing vortex motion, an analogy so imperfect that it is 
almost dangerous to use it. But the two have, at all events, one 
property in common. The wire may be moved from place to place, 
or bent into various forms, but, wherever it goes, however it is dis- 
torted, it carries the beads with it, The connection thus artificially 
secured would be automatically maintained in a ring of fluid particles 
endowed with vortex motion. The ring might enlarge or contract, 
be deflected or distorted, but, amid all such viccissitudes, the rotating 
particles would move among their fellows, apparently free, but in 
reality inseparably united. 

This and other peculiarities, upon which it is unnecessary to dwell, 
give to vortex motion a special interest and importance. Lord Kel- 
vin has made the profound and remarkable suggestion that the atoms 
of matter may be vortex rings in a frictionless liquid. What- 
ever the ultimate fate of this theory may be, it is justified as afford 
ing a glimpse into new possibilities. It is, at all events, not absurd 
to dream that we may some day regard matter as a special form of 
some more fundamental substance, from the comparatively simple 
properties of which the laws of chemistry and physics may be deduced. 
Apart, however, from the use which has been made of vortices, 
in this and in other ways, as affording a basis for the explanation of 
physical facts, von Helmholtz must rank as the discoverer of a series 
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of fundamental propositions in hydrodynamics, which had entirely 
escaped the notice of his predecessors. 

During the last years of his life von Helmholtz was President of 
the “ Phy sikalisch Technische Reichsanstalt,” at Charlottenberg. In 
1884 the late Werner Siemens offered £2: 5,000 towards the foundation 
of a State Research Laboratory. The Reichstag voted the necessary 
additions to thissum. The institution has been established on a large 
scale, and the first volume of records was published in March of the 
present year. The preface was signed by von Helmholtz, and thus 
the career of the great investigator was fittingly closed by the inaugu- 
ration of a national college devoted to learning and research. 

In a brief and imperfect sketch such as this, it is barely possible 
to give an idea of the extent of the work of von Helmholtz, it is 
certainly impossible to do justice to its fulness and depth. I have 
mapped the directions of the main streams of his thought. Only 
those who follow them in detail can count the fields they have 
fertilized. In the course of his investigations all sorts of side issues 
were studied, a vast number of subsidiary problems solved. The 
alertness of his intellect, the readiness with which he turned from 
one science to another, the extraordinary ease with which he handled 
weapons the most diverse and the most difficult to master, these are 
not less wonderful than the catalogue of his main achievements. 

The technical merits of his work will, of course, be appreciated 
chiefly by experts. Special knowledge is not necessary to under- 
stand its importance. He was one of the first to grasp the principle 
of the Conservation of Energy. He struck independently, and at a 
critical moment, a powerful blow in its defence. He penetrated 
further than any before him into the mystery of the mechanism 
which connects us with external nature through the eye and the 
ear. He discovered the fundamental properties of vortex motion in 
a perfect liquid, which have since not only been applied in the 
explanation of all sorts of physical phenomena, of ripple marks in 
the sand, and of cirrus clouds in the air, but have been the bases of 
some of the most advanced and pregnant speculations as to the 
constitution of matter and of the luminiferous ether itself. 

These scientific achievements are not, perhaps, of the type which 
most easily commands general attention. They have not been 
utilized in theological warfare; they have not revolutionised the 
daily business of the world. It will, however, be universally 
admitted that such tests do not supply a real measure of the great- 
ness of a student of nature. That must finally be appraised by his 
power of detecting beneath the complication of things as they seem, 
something of the order which rules things as they are. Judged by 
this standard, few names will take a higher place than that of 
Hermann von Helmholtz. ArtHurR W. Ricker. 
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THE career, the claims, the character of her whom Punch, with 
a lapse from his habitual gallantry, styles “ the irrepressible she,”’ 
meets us at every turn in modern life, and perhaps the multiplication 
and development of newspapers devoted to her special interests, is 
not the least significant token of her vitality. 

It is curious to turn over a pile of those which existed thirty years 
ago. Earlier still, in the days of our grandmothers, the Repository, 
or the Ladies’ Companion, made its monthly appearance, adorned 
with a few coloured woodcuts, some bold descriptive remarks of what 
were believed to be Paris fashions, and supplied with inch-square 
patterns of new dress materials, pinned between the pages of a keep- 
sake poem, a sentimental tale, or a receipt for distilling lavender 
water. In 1861 the Lady's Own Paper, a feeble little publication, the 
only representative of its kind, was giving up a languid struggle for 
life, when it was bought up by Mr. Cox, the father of the present 
proprietors, and given a fresh start as the Queen. The Queen was a 
spirited and novel departure compared to its predecessors. Its advent 
was an excitement in the feminine world, and it advanced steadily 
in public favour. The pages of reading matter were just half the 
present number (for the same price), while the advertisement sheets 
were three, instead of twenty-three. We find a great deal about the 
doings of Her Majesty, profusely illustrated ; considerable space is 
given up to the latest murder, railway accidents and general news of 
all kinds. Women’s tastes are catered for mainly by pages of needle- 
work designs, hideous as the early Victorian knew how to make 
them, and by cookery receipts. 

Inadequate as we should now think it, it was all that was needed 
for a long time, and it was not till 1880 that a rival near the throne 
appeared in the Lady’s Pictorial, with the features in embryo of the 
new journalism. This obliged the Queen to sharpen its weapons, 
and to-day it is as ‘‘ up-to-date”’ as any of its younger competitors, 
and in some ways still holds the first place. The feminine reading 
public increased apace, but it was some years longer before the suc- 
cess of the two older journals encouraged the rush of “ weeklies” 
that has since taken place. In the last thirty years or so the 
following have started into existeice : 





Queen ‘ , , . 1861 | Lady's World . , . 1886 
The Ladies . ; . 1872 Women’s Gazette . ‘ - 1888 
Lady’s Pictorial . - . 1880 Women’s Herald . ° - 1888 


Lady. . . ‘ . 18865 Women’s World . : . 1888 
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Gentlewoman ° . ° 1890 Ladic 3° Review ° . . 1892 
Princess . - 1890 Pionecr of Fashion . - 1892 
Woman ‘ ° ‘ . 1890 Shafts ; ‘ ° . 1892 
Tlearth and Home ° . 1891 Fashions of To-day , . 1893 
Winter's Weel. ly . ° . 1891 The Young Woman ; . 1893 
Homeland . . . - 1892 Woman's Sigaal . . . 1894 


I do not include a number of monthly publications, which come 
under the head of magazines. 

These papers are very much alive—full of enterprise and keenly 
competitive. One or two exist to advance a special purpose, but the 
ultimate object of the great majority is dress and fashion. Where 
one woman studied these subjects twenty years ago, a hundred do so 
to-day ; and though the upper classes may be no more extravagant 
than of old, dress is of far more importance to women in general. 
Appearance is more constantly dwelt upon and its influence is more 
widely recognised. Even those who excel in other ways, cannot 
afford to neglect cultivating the art of dressing well. ‘“ Mind you go 
well dressed,” is a common piece of advice to the seeker after 
employment. If a paper, then, is to be popular, it thinks it necessary 
to obtain the brightest and most varied news, on this topic, above 
all others. 

The increased love of dress, which all agree in dating from the 
Second Empire, gave rise, in the first instance, to the plentiful supply 
of fashion-papers, but there is no doubt that they, in their turn, 
react on a very large class, and foster that love. Writing upon 
dress has become an art in its way—mere description is not enough 
—a literary tone, if rather a contemptible one, is aimed at, and a 
familiar personal style is in vogue. The writer cultivates a knack 
of pushing goods and awaking a craving for a hundred luxuries, 
which, as she expresses it, “‘no modistic woman should be without,” 
and is only completely successful when she has made her reader feel 
that twenty things she never previously heard of, have become 
positive necessities of existence, and that to pat up with old or 
unfashionable clothes is worse than wicked; it is vulgar. The 
“ modistic woman,” on her part, grows more and more exacting in 
her demands for change and novelty, The consequence is that it 
matters little if a fashion be pretty or ugly, if only it be new. The 
papers exercise no influence over fashion. Their business is to 
discover, to describe, and to praise ; often, to put the most hideous 
garments in a favourable light. It is really not they who are respon- 
sible for the many unattractive sketches which appear, for every one 
that is meritorious; it is the greedy and insatiate public which is 
always crying for something new, forcing them to become mere cata- 
logues, for it is impossible to discover new and beautiful fashions 
every week. The best shops seldom allow their choicest novelties to 
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be made public. The few West End dressmakers—artists in their 
way—who divide the honour of dressing the really smart world, 
keep their secret sedulously. ‘* How is it I never see your beautiful 
things noticed, Mrs. —-— ?” I inquired of one of these. The shrewd 
old Scotchwoman shook her head with a humorous and significant 
twinkle of the eye. It is not that these illustrations are not 
often pretty, tasteful, and well drawn, but a stern necessity masses 
good and bad alike together in bewildering and indiscriminate 
commeiation. 

Pages like these, however, claim at least to cater for their readers 
at large, since the majority of women are, or ought to be, to some 
extent concerned as to wherewithal they shall be clothed ; but what 
is to be said in favour of the custom of cramming columns with 
accounts of weddings ? ‘The weddings of well-known people, per- 
haps, have a certain general interest, but when Miss Smith marries 
Mr. Jones, who, outside their personal acquaintance, can possibly 


wish to read long lists of wedding gists, ranging from the cheque or 


bracelet of Jones pére to the kettle-holder presented by the school 
children? Who cares whether the bridesmaids wore pink or blue, 
or experiences any gratification at the sight of Miss Smith’s portrait, 
or prizes the opportunity, which has lately been added, of judging 
of Mr. Jones’s personal attractions? It may be all very gratifying 
to the clans of Smith and Jones, but surely such details would be 
better confined to some local gazette. Itis alittle hard to force them 
on a public which knows not Jones or Smith. Again, when a Drawing- 
room is held, what can be more unmeaning and monotonous than a 
long array of pictures of distorted dolls, decked in trains and plumes ? 
Portrayed, moreover, for the delectation of persons who, for the 
most part, will never be called upon to provide themselves with any 
such attire. The thing is overdone, and gives satisfaction to nobody, 
except the dressmakers, eager to be advertised. The editors despise 
the stuff they think they are obliged to issue, but what is to be done, 
when every notice ofa court dress is repaid by the advertisement its 
maker inserts, and when every wedding chronicled means an extended 
circulation wherewith to tempt the wary advertiser. 

These papers live mainly by their advertisements. <A shilling 
would scarcely cover the cost of production of those which are sold 
for sixpence, much less make them pay. It is from the high prices 
charged for advertising space that the harvest is reaped. We shall 
be within the mark if we put the advertisements of the Queen at 
£1,000 a week. Its importance to trade may be gauged by the 
fact that while, at the beginning of its career, the outside sheet was 
let out for £10, the price has crept up, till it now commands £40 or 
£50. The Gentlewoman and the Lady's Pictorial are not far behind. 
A paper must needs be enlisted to some extent in the service of its 
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clients, and as long as this influence does not weigh unduly, the 
transaction, on the whole, is a fair one. The lady is lucky in 
getting her shilling’s worth for sixpence. The proprietor and the 
trade strike a balance between the profit and cost of circulation. 
It is obvious that if a paper, which is sold under the cost of 
production, is made to pay by advertisements, every copy sold 
reduces the profits, so that circulation beyond a certain point would 
be fatal. On the other hand, if the trade is not satisfied that circula- 
tion is pushed sufficiently to recompense its outlay, the advertisements 
will fall off. Certain papers exist, and are well known, which are 
merely advertising touts, and need very sharp supervision on the part 
of those shops which consent to employ them. The smaller papers, 
which keep under weight, succeed in clearing some fraction on each 
copy. An immense postal trade is done by means of these adver- 
tisements, which sensibly aid the deliberations of the country maid 
or matron. As a girl, living in the depths of Devonshire, remarked : 
“They are my walk down Bond Street.” In fact, where dress is 
concerned, the ladies’ illustrated papers tend to constitute a species 
of perambulating shop, in which wares are set forth by means of 
print and picture. 

Anyone who takes the trouble can easily trace the connection 
between shops whose goods are quoted over and over again in 
answers to correspondents and the quid pro quo in the advertisement 
sheets, and as long as the goods brought forward have been carefully 
examined and found to be worth recommending there seems nothing 
particular to cavil at, but there is small doubt that these tactics are 
carried to excess. Writers, who would be conscientious if they 
dared, are perpetually cautioned against neglecting the claims of 
Messrs. So & So, who threaten to withdraw their patronage unless 
they receive more glowing criticism, warmer recommendations, more 
frequent notices and illustrations. As a consequence, untrustworthy 
puffing prevails. Hopelessly worthless dressmakers and tailors are 
thrust upon our notice, furniture shops which advertise are exploited 
vigorously. Those who wish to furnish cheaply or artistically are 
crushed if they suggest the picking up of antiques or second-hand 
goods. At sale times the enthusiastic chroniclers of fashion surpass 
themselves in their efforts to clear off the stock of the shops, and real 
bargains and soiled rubbish are included in one indiscriminate pean 
of praise. In short, this custom, which is enormously on the increase, 
goes far to render all commendation valueless, it becoming impos- 
sible to distinguish that which is genuine from that which is due 
to interested motives and the coercion of tradespeople. It is surely 
time that editors of the best papers combined, as many of them would 
gladly do, in refusing to yield to pressure which is so fatal to the 
quality of their work, and should resist the pertinacity of the adver- 
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tising class, when this declines to be satisfied with the legitimate 
publicity afforded by a wide circulation. It is well known that 
many firms half or wholly ruin themselves to obtain the coveted 
notice, by a desperate outlay in advertisements, but that is another 
story. 

It is a deplorable fact that almost all these journals are edited 
by men. One would think women should know best what will 
please women, but as editors we are told they are deficient in the 
capacity which grasps a business situation and comes to a quick 
and definite judgment on financial matters, while they seem wholly 
unable to master the intricacies of the law of libel. Many are 
sub-editors, and manage special departments, and on every paper, I 
think I may say, the bulk of the work is done by women. The 
woman journalist, to whom, cry her down as it may, the press of 
to-day owes much of its brightness and life, has been, in great 
measure, created by writing on subjects she understands, in journals 
for her own sex. 

The editor of a penny weekly can run off half-a-dozen well-known 
names, whose possessors made their start under his auspices. Fashion- 
illustration is a busy industry, and young artists who exhibit in the 
Royal Academy do not disdain to fill up their time in this way. 
Going round to shops, to sketch their new goods, is a trade in itself, 
and one that is fairly well paid, and though we still see ap impos- 
sible type of face and figure, the artists do sometimes try to make 
them a little more lifelike. As to those which deal with under- 
clothing, old-fashioned people have been heard to wonder that 
county councillors who took exception to Zso’s portrait have no 
protest to enter on this score. A peculiar modern feature, which 
occupies a large space, is the query and answer. A bureau of 
special information is opened on every imaginable subject. Ques- 
tions, often trivial, are asked, while answers, not seldom irresistibly 
funny, are given. A coupon, guaranteeing the purchase of one 
copy, being enclosed in every instance. “Social Ambition” is 
warned that a type-written invitation is ‘‘a solecism which can 
never be condoned.”’ ‘Small M.” must feel small indeed as she 
learns that a home in a country town annihilates all claims to con- 
sideration, that “no nice people will live there, and they will not 
visit those who do.” She is further advised that “life is too short 
to be civil to those we don’t like.” Armed with which golden 
maxims, ‘‘ Small M.” may be said to start well equipped on a suc- 
cessful social career. The referee simulates an almost superhuman 
interest in, and regard for, her correspondents, and, by dint of send- 
ing her “best love,” entreating the writers to look upon her as a 
sister, and to tell her all about themselves (they require no second 
bidding, to do them justice), hopes to make them forget the dozens 
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of impersonal communications which pour, day by day, into her 
post-bag. 

It is hard to believe that this sort of stuff can please sane adults, 
but apparently it exactly suits a certain portion, and an oracle is 
popular in proportion as she panders to this peculiar taste. Whe- 
ther it is advisable to encourage silly women to write pages on their 
red hands or noses, or to pour out their morbid feelings on 
paper, may well be questioned ; but, as a matter of fact, there is an 
enormous increase in this sort of bond-fide correspondence. Still, 
setting aside all that is ridiculous, a large amount of sensible infor- 
mation is asked for and supplied. It isa great convenience to the 
woman who lives out of reach of shops to be told exactly what is to 
be got and where to get it; others, who feel themselves to be 
devoid of taste, are helped to reliable schemes of decoration. One 
wonders there are any ugly houses left, after reading all the artistic 
advice. The answers on cookery are usually excellent, and equally 
useful must be those which enable the inexperienced young house- 
keeper to speak with authority on such vital domestic subjects as 
the weekly consumption of coal, or the division of labour between 
Jane, the housemaid, and Eliza, the cook. The tourist department 
is given a large share of attention, and certain papers have a 
perfect network of communication all over the civilised globe, 
which, supplemented as it is by much valuable voluntary infor- 
mation from private sources, is of real service to intending tra- 
vellers, who can find out, not only the characteristics of a far-off 
country, but get addresses of reliable hotels and pensions, learn 
what to expect, what to wear, what to avoid, and a hundred 
details. No section is more really important than that which 
deals with women’s employment, giving descriptions, suggestions, 
advice, and it is to be hoped real pains will be taken to make it 
as comprehensive and trustworthy as possible. 

We cannot over-estimate the value to a girl who contemplates 
a self-supporting career, but may be living in the provinces, 
with no friend to apply to, and no money to spend on pursuing 
researches, of being able to obtain experienced opinion, to gauge 
to some extent the openings available and the conditions of suc- 
cess; to find out all about expense, training, lodgings, and the 
most suitable societies for assisting her special bent. One or two 
papers include much needed counsel to women on legal matters. 
The best now discourage columns upon health, which in some cases 
have proved extremely mischievous, and have been strongly expos- 
tulated against by eminent medical men, besides lending themselves 
to the pufling of quack remedies. 

This brings me to the charge of puffing goods for a consideration, 
which has been made and denied so strongly. The high-class 
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editor sets his face against this practice, endeavours with more 
or less zeal to stamp it out, discharges suspected members of his 
staff, and keeps it within bounds. The best class of shops refuse 
to buy a favourable criticism with presents, and will not always 
allow even a percentage, but the custom exists. The shops tell 
you so. Journalists will readily name those who habitually 
“make” by their notices, and a leading editor declares on good 
authority that a popular writer on dress received last year some- 
thing equivalent to £300 in presents. A rule against doing this is 
very difficult to enforce, and there are many ways of evading it, 
while the habit tends to degrade what should be intelligent criti- 
cism into a mere advertising trap. The best remedy is in the 
employment of a higher stamp of contributors, and these columns 
are now often entrusted to experts who are above suspicion. Cases, 
however, still come to light, where a regular system of black-mail 
obtains on one side or the other. The puffer makes a peremptory 
demand for a practical recognition of her good offices, and has 
even been known to name a definite price; the tradesman writes, 
insisting on a more prominent advocacy in return for his douceur. 
What a notice of this kind means, to the struggling trader or small 
dressmaker, was illustrated by one of the latter, who assured me, 
that within a short time she could trace at least a hundred orders 
to its appearance. 

I should be unwilling to leave the impression that women’s news- 
papers have no higher ambition than that of chronicling modes of 
the moment, or fashions of the hour. Editors begin to show a more 
decided inclination to minister to wider and more intelligent tastes. 
The time is past when it was thought that anyone could write well 
enough for ladies. Now, every kind of account, comment, and criticism 
must be supplied ina fresh and finished manner. Not only are high 
prices paid for serial novels, but well-known pens contribute short 
articles more often than they used. Perhaps few things give us 
a better idea of the versatility of the average Englishwoman than 
a careful study of these papers. Dressmaking, cooking, and house- 
wifery are dealt with exhaustively and intelligently, and in a 
practical, attractive, and scientific manner. Those who wish to 
make their own clothes and train their own cooks, are helped to 
do so well and efficiently. We are almost astonished at the constant 
successes chronicled, and the excellent standard attained in art, 
music, literature, medicine, and university degrees. The pages sup- 
plied on gardening and art needlework’ prove that here again 
something better than an amateur performance is aimed at. Very 
interesting accounts have appeared of experimental ventures in new 
trades and professions, showing the methods of the factory inspector, 

(1) Notably by Hearth and Home. 
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the lady laundress, the photographer, the co-operative store-keeper, 
&e., &e. A capital series on women journalists has just run its 
course in the Lady’s Pictorial, while such articles as Miss Bateson’s 
in the Queen, carry the burning question of women’s position in 
the labour market, into the minds of many who perhaps would 
not seek out the information for themselves. Sport and athletics 
found little place in old days, and their place was supplied by 
archery and croquet; but now hunting, fishing, boating, tri- 
cycling, golf, lawn-tennis, fencing, and even cricket and shooting 
are reported as pursuits which possess practical interest. The 
system of competition for prizes is a popular one; some of these 
can scarcely lay claim to much literary merit, though they are 
harmless enough, but others draw out real flashes of humour. 
The “ Problems for Prizes” in the Gentlewwoman, where the winners 
are rewarded by charming presents of tea-sets, gold bracelets, or 
dozens of gloves and cambric handkerchiefs, are often very amusing. 
The best definition of a platonic friendship, “She does not know 
what it means; he does not mean it.” The best definition of ennui, 
“A bridge of sighs over a yawning chasm.” The thoughtful dis- 
cussions in Woman have several times supplied the text for leading 
articles in the Spectator, and ought to help women to think and 
to express themselves clearly, and this clever little paper has taken a 
distinct stand in its efforts to lead literary opinion among its readers. 

The doings of society are chronicled at more or less length, and 
in a tone which, on the whole, compares favourably with the vulgar 
personalities of the “society ” journals. 

Any description would be incomplete that omitted the Children’s 
Page, which is now a prominent feature. It is one about which 
lovers of children are apt to express themselves strongly. Some- 
thing is to be said on both sides. The little members of the Chil- 
dren’s Salon, started by the Gentlewoman, have succeeded in endow- 
ing two cots in the Victoria Hospital. Other children have set 
other good works on foot. Competition and the sense of fellow- 
ship give confidence and act as an incentive to diffident or idle 
children ; conceited ones find their level, and they learn to work 
steadily for an unselfish object. So far the idea is excellent, but in 
these self-conscious days there are people who would rather that 
children achieved less, if achievement is to expose them to the trials 
of publicity. The publication of the child’s portrait, of its feeble 
literary efforts, and of absurdly trivial letters, cannot be very good 
for any small person. Tommy, aged ten, writes to tell his “ Dear 
Mr. Editor” that he has a baby brother and a white rabbit, that he 
loves the seaside and hates rice-pudding, together with other details 
of more private and personal than general interest. His experiences 


are capped by Bobby, aged nine, and Polly, aged eight. Each little 
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piece of egotism (which would be natural and charming enough if 
addressed to affectionate relations and friends), closing with an urgent 
request that it may be printed. We form an unflattering estimate of 
the sense of the writers’ respective mammas. Such publicity must 
inevitably breed insufferable young prigs. 

Whatever be their shortcomings, there are no women’s papers the 
least like these in any other country. Those which have a wide 
circulation in America are sensible and useful, with a strong reli- 
gious tone, but are principally calculated for young girls, and com- 
pare on more equal terms with the Girl’s Own Paper or the Young 
Woman. The editor of a leading Philadelphia journal came to 
England last year with a view to introducing it here, but a very 
little observation convinced him that it would not find the sort of 
reading public he expected. Those published in Australia and New 
Zealand are of the same kind, but not so good. There are excellent 
French and German domestic papers, confining themselves purely to 
dress and housewifery, and recognising little change in women’s views. 
All bring out suffrage papers, but these are confined to a small circle, 
and the majority of those of general interest published in other coun- 
tries are really extremely poor. It may be, and has been said, that it is 
a mistake for women to sever themselves from men, thereby setting 
up a different standard ; and we are told that Frenchwomen, for ex- 
ample, avoid the danger. No doubt the intellectual woman will habit- 
ually turn for her news to the ordinary paper, but the diverse subjects 
with which she is now specially connected in this country, demand a 
fuller treatment than the ordinary paper will give them. For 
instance, when the Women Workers’ Conference takes place in the 
autumn, an event of deep interest to hundreds, if not thousands, of 
women, the general papers scarcely touch upon it, And there still 
remains much to be desired. All these weekly publications must 
exercise a strong influence, and it might well be a more ennobling 
one than it is at present. Women’s newspapers, as a matter of fact, 
have no very large circulation among those of wide social opportu- 
nities, who gather their fashions from dressmakers, supplying their 
own exclusive information, and who hear the gossip of the society 
papers at first hand; nor among others, thoughtful and cultivated, 
helping to do the graver work of the world, who pass them by, so that 
while a polite fiction prevails that every reader is on the tip-top pin- 
nacle of fashion, the mass is mainly drawn from the more mediocre 
of the middle and upper middle classes, who perhaps possess fewer 
natural means of widening and educating their minds. Those publica- 
tions which eliminate the frivolous and the homely, and exist for the 
advancement of a ‘‘ cause,”’ are read by suffragists and teetotallers, but 
are as Greek and Hebrew to the general public. Nor do they pay, 
because from the nature of their being, they fail to attract the indis- 
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pensable advertiser. Most women want to know about all sorts of 
things. They require straightforward reliable information about dress 
and domestic concerns. They want to see advertisements, and are glad 
of sensible helpful suggestions on furnishing and shopping, and of 
all kinds of hints for oiling the wheels of daily life. They may only 
be able to take in one paper on their own account, and it does not 
suit them that this should be too technical, not to say severe, in its 
composition, At the same time there is an increasing number who 
would heartily welcome a higher tone; a smaller space allotted to 
pure frivolity, even an attempt to study some of the wider problems 
of life. Why should not a paper be bright, practical, and entertain- 
ing, and yet bring forward in an interesting and popular way, some 
of the more important matters which to-day affect women, offering 
a field for correspondence and intelligent discussion ? 

The views and interests of women are crowded out or receive but 
scant notice in the ordinary newspaper; in the ladies’ journals 
they are usually treated in a weak, dull way which can arrest the 
attention of no one, while in the professed organs of a cause, that 
cause is dealt with ad nauseam, till it becomes distasteful and un- 
welcome. 

Not merely to a stray article here and there, but to systematic and 
recognised channels, women should be able to turn for the best utter- 
ances on matters which to them are of the last importance. Those 
who spare no pains to improve the condition of the working classes 
are apt to forget what a powerful lever would be the enlightened 
intelligence of the upper and middle ranks, and that that time is not 
wasted which supplies them with knowledge and rouses and guides 
their energies. There could be no better opening for the circulation 
of clear and temperate thought, in an interesting form, than a well- 
established paper, which had earned the reputation of being truly 
valuable to every woman of sense and understanding. Nor need 
there be any serious falling off in the necessary advertiser, for a 
comprehensive organ, good in all its parts, would not be confined in 
its circulation to the wearers of the divided skirt. It would not 
print so much about dress, but what it did include would be excellent 
of its kind and not merely put in to fill up space. The ultra-frivo- 
lous might avoid it, but it would appeal to many who never look at 
the ordinary fashion-paper. Such a paper would aim at occupying 
a leading status in the world of women—it would be something more 
than a mere colourless catalogue of feminine doings and dresses. 

Evetyn Marcu-Paitiirrs. 
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ALTHOUGH not conducive to running up a big score, there is a charm 
in moving from one remote and little-known stream to another, 
which does not attach to a season’s sport on any single river, how- 
ever good the fishing may be, and however comfortable the quarters. 
In the latter case the highly attractive element of the unknown 
becomes in time almost eliminated: with a glance at the water the 
angler can tell which pools are in order and which hopelessly too 
high or low; and he very shortly learns to within a yard or two 
where a fish will come on any given cast, and whether it is likely 
to be a big one, a 12 or 15-pounder only, or a grilse. No time 
is wasted on these strangely deceptive pools, so well known to 
the fisherman, which appear to have been created specially as rest- 
ing places and abodes for Sa/mo salar, but from which no ‘fish ”’ 
within the memory of man has ever been captured. Should there 
be a mile or so of useless or indifferent water in the beat, ‘‘a ma- 
chine” (if in Scotland), “‘a cyar” (if in Ireland), or “a carriole” 
(if in Norway), is in waiting at one end, and it is passed by con- 
temptuously. Flies of the most orthodox patterns known, well-tried 
killers only, are used, and:in all things the experimental gives way 
before the eminently practical. 

There is something, however, in fishing an unknown stream which 
is infinitely more delightful; everything has got to be found out— 
the fish, the places where they rise, the flies which they affect, the 
hours at which they are most open to persuasion, All is tentative, 
experimental, wnknown ; and the angler’s knowledge of his craft, and 
skill, are tested to the uttermost. 

The element of mystery is not wanting either. 

What monsters may not a river which is without a history con- 
tain? What giants may not be resting behind these ice-and-flood- 
worn boulders, in the depths of these dark pools and swirling 
rapids ? 

Experience has taught me that in the first instance, at any rate, 
it is well to work up from the mouth of such a stream. On one 
occasion I had been enjoying some very excellent sport on the 
lower three miles of a very pretty little river in Norway, and, there 
being neither people nor houses, I tented it upon a grassy terrace 
overlooking the Fjord and the “Sea-pool,” which last, by the way, 
was a wonderful place for sea-trout when the tide was out. In my 
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struggles through the forest I had managed to improve my 
geographical knowledge of the locality somewhat; and one morning 
early I set forth by what I had assured myself was a short cut 
to the upper water. For once in a way, the short cut proved a suc- 
cess, inasmuch as it landed me in a comparatively brief space of time 
on a reach of the river till then untried. Naturally enough, of 
course, I made my way up stream in search of pastures new ; pool 
after pool, and stream after stream, each more tempting than the 
other, did I fish, but without getting an offer of any kind; and 
after a very hard day I returned to camp “clean,” convinced that 
“there was thunder in the air,’’ that the river was rising owing to 
excessive heat, or that some other malign influence was at work. 
Speedily, however, I was undeceived when in marched my ally, 
John Campbell, and his attendant Norseman, bearing between them 
four fine salmon and a whole lot of grilse and sea-trout, the former 
intimating, with a grin upon his countenance, that he had fished up 
to a big foss quite 80 feet in height, and that he did not suppose 
we had made much of a haul above it! When angling for salmon 
it is just as well to make sure that these fish have access to the water 
on which you are performing. 

During three or four summers spent in nomadic fashion wander- 
ing about the wild coast of Norsk Finmarken, I acquired a certain 
amount of heterogeneous information in regard to rivers, reindeer, 
birds, and fishes, some of which I propose setting down here in 
simple fashion. 

On these expeditions I had the good fortune to be accompanied 
by a most excellent Norwegian Tolk, and to him and his exceptional 
intimacy with the language and dialects of the Lapps I was 
indebted for much of the knowledge I obtained of the various dis- 
tricts and rivers visited. 

From the prettily situated little town of Tromsé, so well known 
to travellers bound to the North Cape, access may be had to the 
mouths of two salmon rivers which discharge on the neighbouring 
coast, and both of which are worth visiting. The Maalselv is formed 
by the junction of two considerable streams which join company 
about five-and-twenty miles up the valley ; on each of these there 
is a fine foss, four or five miles above the point of junction, and on 
the two intervening stretches of water fair sport with salmon may be 
obtained ; although at times floating timber is a great nuisance. But 
the fish which interested me most on the Maalselv were the magni- 
ficent Arctic char, which came up from the sea in July, about the 
same time as the sea-trout. Certainly they did not improve the 
salmon fishing, but they were such handsome creatures with their 
gorgeous colouring and markings, and were, moreover, such uncom- 
monly good eating, that we could not grumble. Many of them ran 
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from 6 to 8 lbs. apiece, and, although larger ones were said to exist, 
10 lbs. was the weight of my biggest Arctic char. 

Below the junction the river is so slow-flowing that it is of little 
use for rod-fishing, but the valley is a picturesque one, and mos- 
quitoes are not nearly so bad as on many of the Finmarken streams. 

A very different type of river is the Reisen, which enters a semi- 
circular inlet between the Kvaenanger and the Lyngen Fjords; a 
wilder gorge and a more “ sporting ”’ piece of water than that which 
extends downwards from tie great falls there is not in all Norway ; 
wolves breed among the towering precipices, and bears abound in the 
uninhabited wastes and forests around. 

In order to establish a connection via rod and line with a clean- 
run salmon I am always ready to go through a good deal; but 
when, after a really wicked scramble of quite three miles from the 
tent, I reached the big foss, and found that, in order to get at the 
pool below, I had to descend the cliffs to the water’s edge by means 
of old ladders, it took the small remnant of my breath away. 

This, moreover, was not all, for the pool being quite unfishable 
from the shore, a raft had to be manufactured off-hand, a feat which 
was accomplished by the Kvaen boatmen cutting down a number of 
trees and hurling them over the rocks. The logs were then fastened 
together with withies of birch, and I got afloat upon the black 
water that swirled along between the perpendicular cliffs. 

It was certainly an experience, but as fur as results in the way of 
fish were concerned, I had endangered my neck in vain, for, like 
the majority of casts situated immediately below insurmountable 
falls, the pool was an indifferent one, and I did not rise or even 
see a fish. 

Another severe scramble among huge bouiders brought me to a 
precarious-looking ledge of rock, from which I was enabled to 
gaze down with somewhat mixed sensations upon a narrow but 
pretty cast some thirty or forty yards in length. Here I killed 
four good salmon, and the surroundings left nothing to be desired 
in the shape of excitement. At the head of the pool stood an 
awkward rock, which could only be negotiated by a man climbing 
up and passing the line over it. Similar obstructions had to be 
dealt with in the rapid below, while a liberal application of the butt 
was necessary to prevent the fish reaching a point where the river 
raged between two sheer precipices, that rose black and threatening 
seven hundred or eight hundred feet above the water. The going was 
of the very worst, and so overpowering was the roar of the fall and 
of the rapids that language, however energetic, was quite unavailing. 

A few miles below there is one of the most striking waterfalls I 
have ever seen in Norway, the whole volume of the Mollisjok, a large 
tributary stream, discharging over a nearly perpendicular cliff, four 
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hundred feet high, into the main river. When in spate this foss forms 
a truly magnificent spectacle, and its roar may be heard for miles up 
and down the valley. On the stretch of water between the Mollisjok 
and the great falls of the Reisen, I found many excellent casts and 
killed numbers of salmon, but owing to the physical difficulties, any- 
thing in the shape of a very big bag was practically impossible. The 
best I ever heard of taken by a single rod ina day was 120 lbs., and 
the heaviest fish a 40-pounder. 

Reisendal offers many attractions to the sportsman, but no one 
need attempt to go there who cannot stand mosquitoes in their most 
virulent form. Words cannot describe their numbers and blood- 
thirstiness, and there is no valley in Norsk Finmarken or (which is 
saying a good deal) in Russian Lapland, where they are worse. 
Veils, netting, and long gauntleted gloves are of no avail; and to 
render existence supportable, the angler must apply a mixture of 
Stockholm tar and sweet oil to face, neck, hands and arms at frequent 
intervals. 

After a sojourn of over a month in this stronghold of these insect 
pests, I was by no means sorry to spend a few days of rest in 
Troms6, in the neighbourhood of which excellent sea-fishing is to be 
had, and some interesting excursions may be made among the 
mountains. 

From here many vessels go annually to hunt the polar bear and 
the walrus in Novaya Zemblya and Spitzbergen; and the little town 
possesses an interesting Arctic museum. Beyond the limits of the 
town the country is thickly covered with birch woods, interspersed 
here and there with moorland and cultivated meadow, and offers a 
favourable opportunity for the study of bird life on one of the lower 
and more inhabited of the isiands of the Arctic Archipelago. The 
abodes of whole colonies of fieldfares (Turdus pilaris) occupy the 
trees, one nest only in each, and these birds frequently build in the 
verandahs of the houses too, where they conduct their hatching 
operations with much noise and discussion. To every such colony a 
few redwings (Zurdus iliacus) are attached, who are quite as forward 
in their general conduct as their larger cousins; while other small 
birds seek protection among the plucky fieldfares, knowing that the 
latter are quite equal to driving away any winged enemies. Yellow 
wagtails (Motacilia flava) are numerous; from among the willows in 
the more marshy ground comes the faint but sweet note of the blue 
breast (Erithacus suecica); while another Arctic songster, the red 
warbler (Acrocephalus Schoenobenus) is also frequently met with. 
Like most of the true birds of passage, these small birds reach 
their northern breeding-ground from the east, coming by way of 

tussia and the Baltic Provinces; and, as a consequence, several of 
the species common in Finmarken—such as the pipit (Anthus 
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cervinus) and the Siberian willow-wren (Phylloscopus borealis) are 
rarely to be found in southern Norway. 

In the Tromsé birch-woods ryper (Lagopus lagopus) are plentiful, 
and they not infrequently build in the gardens which are attached 
to most of the houses in the town; while among the occasional 
visitors may be named the woodcock, landrail, quail, starling, and 
common lark. 

On the open moorland-tracts snipe, sandpipers, and curlews are 
fairly numerous; and in addition to the small birds already men- 
tioned, redstarts, hedge-warblers, flycatchers, and common wagtuails 
abound. 

In winter the birch-woods are deserted, and with the exception of 
the ryper, only a few tomtits, yellow-hammers, and wrens remain. 

As elsewhere in Norway, from Lindesnaes to the North Cape, 
there are plenty of ravens, magpies, and grey crows; none of these 
bear a very good character, but the raven is, perhaps, the worst, for 
not satisfied with stealing on every possible occasion, he pecks away 
at the strings of cod drying in the sun and wind until they give way, 
and the fish fall down and are spoiled. 

A few hours’ steaming in a north-easterly direction from Tromsé 
brings the traveller to Oksfjord, on the peninsula of Alnas Njarga, 
the favourite resort of many Kautokeino Lapps during the summer 
months, with their herds of reindeer. Over the neck of land called 
Alteidet, which connects it with the mainland, several thousands of 
deer pass every spring on their way from the inland pastures to the 
coast, there to renew their health and strength after the privations 
and hardships of the winter. Of these, from 1,500 to 2,000 are 
conveyed in boats across the intervening sound to Stjerno, a distance 
of two or three miles, returning therefrom in autumn by swimming. 
It is during these spring and autumn migrations more particularly 
that the wandering Lapps come into conflict with the Norwegian 
farmers and peasants. 

The journey of some two hundred miles from winter to summer 
quarters is a very trying one for the reindeer; the morasses are still 
covered with snow, which, from the effects of the weather, has 
attained the consistency of ice. On the mountain-tops there is but 
little moss, and the deer subsist on the grey lichens plucked from the 
rocks they pass on their way. To such an extent indeed do they 
suffer that many even full-grown animals die of starvation, while the 
mortality among the calves is sometimes very great. Thus, when 
the starving animals approach the coast and sniff the grassy pastures 
of these less inclement regions, it is not to be wondered at that, with 
the best intentions in the world, their owners find considerable diffi- 
culty in keeping them off the farm-lands; and the result is friction, 
which not infrequently ends in bloodshed. 
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Having reached Alnas Njarga, some of the Lapps take a westerly 
direction, their ultimate destination being an outer peninsula, con- 
nected by a neck of land between the Older and the Frakfjord. A 
day’s journey usually brings them to the shores of the Jékel Fjord, 
which derives its name from a large glacier that slopes down into 
the head of the bay. Throughout the summer great masses of ice are 
continually falling from it into the sea, and the place is u favourite 
resort of seals. 

The “ Jékel” cannot be traversed by the reindeer; accordingly 
they are obliged to swim the fjord. This they do at a point close 
to the glacier, and the passage is not without danger to the animals, 
owing to the falling blocks of ice. Many years ago a whole herd 
is said to have perished in this way. The Lapps attributed the 
disaster to a spirit, who had his abode within the glacier, and for 
some years they brought offerings wherewith to propitiate him ; now 
they content themselves with using much strong language during 
the transit, especially regarding the Norwegian farmers and their 
dogs, with whom they here again come in contact. 

From Oksfjord, a small steamer runs in connection with the mail- 
boats up and down the west coast, and deposits the traveller at the 
mouth of the Alten, the finest salmon river in Finmarken, Fished 
by the late Duke of Roxburgh, and by many other well-known 
sportsmen, for the last five-and-twenty years at least, it is not within 
the province of this paper to go into details regarding this grand 
stream. Suffice it to say, that on more than one occasion, between 
400 and 500 lbs. of salmon have been captured upon it by one rod 
in a day; and that, although several of the lower pools, where the 
late Duke used to enjoy some of his sport, are now of little use, 
owing, it is believed, to the action of the bag-nets in the fjord, 
12,000 lbs. of fish have been killed upon it in a single season by four 
rods within the last four or five years. 

At Bosekop, near the mouth of the Alten, important fairs are held 
in March and December, to which many Lapps come from Kautokeino 
and other inland villages, about ninety miles distant, bringing with 
them quantities of reindeer-meat and thousands of frozen ryper, 
which they exchange for fish, flour, and groceries. 

Undoubtedly the most dreary and monotonous fjord in all Norway 
is the Porsanger, some ninety miles in length, the first of the great 
inlets which pierce the Arctic coast to the east of the North Cape. 
Low, bleak-looking hills outline its shores, and numerous patches 
of snow add to the general appearance of desolation. Several con- 
siderable streams discharge into it, but with one exception, the 
Laxelv, the migratory fish which ascend them consist for the most 
part of Arctic char and sea-trout. While visiting for ornithological 
purposes the island of Tamsé, which lies in mid-fjord, about twenty 
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miles from the entrance, I one day landed at the mouth of an 
unnamed stream on the mainland, and being armed with a 14-feet 
trout-rod proceeded to explore. It was very much of the size and 
colour of a Highland burn, and contained some pretty little pools and 
runs, which were full of fish. The first I landed was a splendid 
white trout of 43 lbs., and after getting a number of others, a couple 
of grilse, and seven large char, I came to a deep hole among rocks, 
with a nice run through it, that looked as if it might hold something 
bigger. And such proved to be the case, for hardly had the double 
Jock Scott which I put up touched the water, than a 14-lb. salmon 
flashed out from below a ledge of rock, and I was fast. Although 
the width of the stream was not great, there were plenty of nasty 
boulders to circumnavigate, and before I got him out he had 
returned to within one hundred yards of the sea; half an hour later 
he was being devoured by the hungry Lapps who had had nothing to 
eat for more than ten hours. 

Roughly speaking, about six miles square, low-lying, flat, and 
treeless, with numerous small tarns scattered over its surface, Tams6 
can hardly be described as picturesque; nevertheless it is devoid 
neither of interest nor of commercial value. Here the cloud-berry 
(Rubus chamaemorus) flourishes in wonderful luxuriance; in the 
month of June the island is covered with its millions of white 
flowers, and in autumn vast quantities of the golden-hued fruit are 
collected. 

In July, the “Sei” (Gadus virens) enter the fjord in pursuit of 
the little fish called “ Lodde ” (Osmerus arcticus) and are captured in 
immense numbers by means of large nets, each of which takes thirty 
or forty men, and at least half-a-dozen boats, to manage. In the 
summer months these waters are frequented by numerous Russian 
vessels, whose owners purchase and salt down the fish for conveyance 
to Archangel. 

Besides the wild berries which flourish on its surface and the fish 
that swarm in the surrounding waters, Tams6 has yet another source 
of revenue; it is the headquarters of perhaps the largest colony of 
eider-fowl in Norway. Once a year, when the ducks first settle 
down in the nests, the latter are deprived of their precious lining, 
and the “crop” of down when gathered represents a very substan- 
tial sum of money. 

Naturally enough, the presence of quantities of such a valuable 
commodity offers a strong temptation to the vagrant fishermen and 
Lapps, and during the hatching-season, until the young birds venture 
forth upon the sea, the place is carefully watched. 

Countless gulls too (for the most part belonging to the species 
Larus marinus, L. fuscus, L. argentatus and LZ. canus), and a 
considerable number of wild geese (Anser cinereus) breed on the 
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island, and furnish the tenant with many thousands of eggs 
annually. 

Although among the many varieties of birds which take advan- 
tage of the protection accorded to this lonely spot on account of the 
eider-fowl, there are none of the recognised birds of prey, the big 
black-backed gulls are great robbers, and a good many of the newly 
fledged ducklings, when on their way from the nest to the sea, are 
snapped up by them. 

From Tamsé to the head of the fjord is a long and monotonous 
sail, in my case rendered all the more so by contrary winds. The 
latter part of the journey lay through a perfect network of islands 
of all sorts and sizes—some low and flat, others steep and precipitous 
—numerous sea-fowl and a few miserable-looking sheep being their 
sole inhabitants. 

The Laxelvy is by no means inappropriately named, as it is 
naturally an excellent salmon-river, and possesses many advantages. 
Its bed is clean and rocky, pools well-adapted for rod-fishing are 
numerous, and on the lower twenty-six miles of its course which are 
accessible to the fish, are two lakes of considerable size. Unlike the 
other streams which discharge into the Porsanger Fjord, salmon 
constitute the great bulk of the migratory fish that frequent it, 
char forming only a small minority. 

I can also testify to the presence of numerous sea-trout of active 
and sporting proclivities, for I one day killed with the fly over 150 Ibs. 
of fish. The Laxelv is severely netted and fished by the Lapps and 
Kvaens who live on its banks, and the casual sportsman therefore 
has.not much chance of distinguishing himself; nevertheless I 
killed a fair number of salmon during my brief stay, one of which 
weighed 32 lbs. 

Very heavy fish are sometimes taken on this river, and our boat- 
man told us of a giant that had been speared one autumn, which was 
said to have weighed 3 vog or 120 lbs. 

Prior to this visit I had ascended several other northern streams 
where “stacking” or poling is the recognised mode of travelling, 
and I had frequently been astonished at the skill and energy dis- 
played by the boatmen in negotiating rough water ; but the Kvaens 
on the Laxely made me open my eyes. They forced the light 
canoes up the fiercest torrents, where it seemed that no boat could 
live, and frequently up perpendicular falls three or four feet in 
height. But the work on such a swift-flowing stream is very hard, 
and it took me over twenty hours to do the twelve or fourteen miles 
that intervene between the first lake and the fjord. 

Although there can be no doubt that excessive netting and want 
of proper protection have injuriously affected many of these remote 
water-systems, and that in consequence they are not perhaps so 
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prolific as they might be, the fact remains that the climatic and 
other environing conditions are very unfavourable for the fish. 

Here, and in this connection, I will venture to quote the opinion 
of Herr Landmark, the Norwegian Government Inspector of Fish- 
eries, expressed more especially in regard to the rivers of this very 
Porsanger Fjord. 

“Tn a great number of the salmon-rivers of the north,” he writes, 
“ drift-ice must be considered as very injurious to the fishing. In 
spring it hardly ever forms; on the other hand there is a great deal 
of drift-ice nearly every autumn which is forced out over the banks, 
and underneath which loose ice scrapes along the bottom, completely 
altering the river-bed in the shorter reaches. After these formations, 
dead fish are frequently found on the banks, sometimes cut to pieces 
by the ice, and are devoured by the numerous sea-fowl. I have 
been unable to find out if these ice-formations are dependent 
on the temperature, as they often take place when there is not a 
thaw; they are thought to be very liable to occur when the ice on 
the river has acquired a thickness of 30 centimetres. 

“Tt must be admitted that these conditions tend in an essential 
degree to reduce the productiveness of the salmon-rivers in the 
northern parts of the country, to a certain extent also those farther 
south; and it is my opinion that herein and in various other un- 
favourable winter conditions can be found an explanation for the 
small number of salmon which so many rivers in the northern Amts 
yield, although in other ways they may be considered to possess the 
conditions requisite for an abundant supply of salmon.” 

On the fjelds between the Laxelv and the head-waters of the 
Tana a number of Karasjok Lapps pasture their reindeer in summer, 
instead of taking them to the coast, as is the usual custom with 
these nomads. 

The next great inlet to the east of the Porsanger is the Laxfjord ; 
though why it was thus named is not evident, as it would appear 
that none of the streams which discharge into it were ever remark- 
able for the number of salmon that frequented them. The largest 
of them, the Retka, which enters the Storfjord, the innermost bay 
of the inlet, is a considerable stream, and offers a good example of a 
state of affairs not uncommon in northern Norway. Ten miles 
from the mouth it is joined on the western bank by a confluent 
called the Luobboljok, which comes from the west-north-west, and 
drains a chain of low-lying lakes, some of considerable size ; while 
the main river has its source on the north side of the chain of 
high fjelds which, under the appellation ‘“ Gaiserne,” stretch east 
and west across a portion of inner Finmarken, and form the 
natural boundary towards the north of the great Finmark plateau. 
Throughout the summer months the water in the channel of the 
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main river consists almost entirely of the melted snows from the 
northern slopes of the Gaiserne; it is, therefore, very cold, and has 
the peculiar green appearance which snow-water exhibits, together 
with a clean rocky bottom. The Luobboljok, on the other hand, 
which has its headwaters in the comparatively low-lying moorland 
tracts above referred to, has a dark bottom, and the water is warm 
and peat-coloured. As in every other case, the result is that all 
the salmon which ascend the Retka are deflected at the junction, 
and choose the warmer water of the tributary stream, although at 
that point the volume of water in the latter is much smaller than 
that in the main river; and although for a distance of many miles 
farther up there is no obstacle to the ascent of salmon on the Retka, 
the fish prefer the warm, moss-brown water of the tributary with 
its dark bottom, to the clear, cold stream and clean rocky bed of the 
main river. 

A few miles from the mouth of the Retka the somewhat curious 
spectacle is presented to the traveller of a considerable stream, the 
Adamselv, discharging into the salt water over a nearly perpen- 
dicular fall more than one hundred feet in height. 

After leaving these desolate and uninhabited valleys I partially 
retraced my steps, and, the wind being favourable, made a good 
passage to the little fishing settlement of Svaerholt, situated close to 
the wonderful bird-cliff at the end of the long peninsula which sepa- 
rates the Porsanger from the Laxfjord. 

These great breeding-places of the northern sea-fowl occur at 
intervals along the whole of the Norwegian coast, from Stavanger to 
the Varanger Fjord and the Russian frontier; and it is interesting 
to compare the various species which constitute the bulk of their 
inhabitants with those of similar colonies on the coasts of Scotland 
and the Faroe Isles on the one hand, and with those of the circum- 
polar regions on the other. 

Several varieties of the gull tribe, cormorants, puffins, and auks 
are common to the Scottish and Norwegian seaboard ; but whereas 
the fulmar (Fulmarus glacialis) and the gannet (Sula alba) breed in 
the Faroe Isles, they never do so on the coast of Norway ; nor do the 
two petrels, Thalassidroma pelagica and Thalassidroma leucorrhoa, and 
the puffins, Puffinus anglorum and Puffinus major, although they are 
sometimes seen there. And just as the northern coast of Norway is 
the most northern breeding-ground of the auk (A/ea torda), so there 
are many birds found round Spitzbergen and the other Arctic groups 
of islands which never breed so far to the south ; such is the case, 
for instance, with the auks, Uria Brunichii and Mergulus alle ; the 
guillemot, Uria Mandtii, and the white-winged gulls, Larus glaucus, 
Larus leucopterus, and Larus eburneus. 

In inconceivably vast numbers do these auks and gulls breed in 
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Spitzbergen, and on the islands to the north of Franz Joseph Land as 
far in the direction of the North Pole as human eye has reached ; 
but where do they spend the winter? Not on the coasts of northern 
or western Europe. <A certain number of little auks (Mergu/us alle), 
black-backed gulls (Larus glaucus), king-ducks (Somatoria spectabilis), 
and ivory gulls (Larus eburneus), visit northern Norway in winter, 
but not in great flocks ; and the Spitzbergen guillemot ( Uria Mandtii) 
is completely unknown on the coast of Europe. 

Except the snowy owl (Nyctea Scandiaca) and the Spitzbergen 
rype (Lagopus mutus var. hyperboreus), there are few birds which can 
maintain existence on the Arctic islands after the long polar night, 
with its months of darkness, has set in; and the sea-fowl desert their 
breeding-places for still more remote regions, to which man has not 
yet penetrated. 

Within the Arctic Circle the great bird colonies are larger, and 
occur more frequently than farther south. From Vaeré and Rost in 
outer Lofoden, along the coast of Tromsé to Fuglé and Loppen, and 
on that of Finmarken from the North Cape to Horné, near Vardo, 
and the south side of the Varanger Fjord, they are found at irre- 
gular intervals. Of these the largest and most remarkable is 
undoubtedly that of Svaerholt Klubben, situated at the northern 
end of the peninsula of Spirte Njarga, and although in fine weather 
all the steamers between the North Cape and Vadsé pass within a 
few hundred yards, it merits special reference. 

Every inch of this wonderful cliff—which rises about 1,000 feet 
from the water’s edge, and is of considerably greater breadth—may be 
said to be used by the birds. The discharge of a small cannon in the 
immediate neighbourhood will darken the air with millions of birds, 
but even then a field-glass will reveal the innumerable ledges white 
with other undisturbed millions. These consist almost entirely of 
the small gull (2issa tridactyla), and they are a source of considerable 
income to the owner of the colony, who lives at the little fishing- 
station close by. About the middle of May every year, by means 
of a long ladder placed against the foot of the cliff, he proceeds to 
collect the eggs. Of these there are at most three to each nest, and 
the number taken averages from five to ten thousand annually, or 
the produce of, say, three thousand pairs of birds. Ropes are not 
used for this purpose at Svaerholt, as they are in the Faroe Isles ; 
so that the highest of the above figures saguennan only a very 
small percentage of the yearly production of the colony, as far the 
greater portion of the cliff-face, where the nests are packed as closely 
as they can be, remains absolutely untouched. 

The food of these multitudes of birds during the summer months 
consists for the most part of fish-spawn (more particularly that of 
the cod-fish, which is abundant in these northern waters) and of the 
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small crustacea, which are driven to and fro by the currents along 
the coast in immense masses. To the latter belong the tiny organisms 
Calanus Finmarchicus and Euphausia inermis, the favourite food 
respectively of the whales, Balaenoptera borealis and B. Sibbaldii, 
when these giants approach the mouths of the great fjords in July 
and August. 

In winter the famous cliff is completely deserted. By the end of 
August the young gulls are able to take care of themselves, and all 
take their departure, to return no more until the following year in 
the month of March. 

After a stay of two days at Svaerholt, I left by the Vadsé mail- 
steamer, with the intention of exploring a tributary of the Tana, 
named the Matsjok, which, I had been informed, was largely 
frequented by salmon ; but on arriving at Stangenaes, near the mouth 
of the great river, I learned from some Lapps—who had just come 
down from Karasjok, one hundred and forty miles inland—that a 
very old friend and brother angler was camping out somewhere 
between the mouth of the Utsjok River and the Stor Foss. The Tana 
was dead low, and from previous experience of that magnificent 
salmon river, we knew that the chances of rain—and consequently of 
sport—in the end of July, were very remote; but thinking that with 
luck I might pick up two or three of the heavy fish which run at 
the end of the season, and which remain and spawn in the neighbour- 
hood of the Foss, I engaged four Lapps, and on the morning of the 
26th started up stream for Polmak. 

All day long the sun loomed through a dull, coppery haze; the 
heat was excessive, and the mosquitoes worse than I had ever 
known them cn the lower reaches; but the Lapps prophesied: 
“ Meget, meget regn!” The aneroid was falling fast and I felt 
greatly comforted. During the succeeding night the drought, which 
had lasted from the beginning of June, came to an end, and next 
morning I left Polmak in a perfect deluge, but happy in the con- 
viction that I was “in for a good thing.” 

In the deep pool at the foot of the Stér Foss a good many fish 
were throwing themselves; but they would look at nothing, so I 
proceeded to negotiate the portage as quickly as possible. This 
somewhat arduous task having been safely accomplished (with the 
assistance, by the way, of a certain “Stér oxe,” or bull, lent us for 
the occasion by a Lapp who lived close by), I thought better, in 
view of the heavy rain, to go no farther, so selecting a favourable 
site on the Norwegian side, I had the tents put up, and all arrange- 
ments made for a week’s stay. 

Half an hour with a cast of trout-flies sufficed to secure a quantity 
of greyling, and just as I was settling down in front of an 
enormous fire to a dish of these excellent little fish two canoes 
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appeared coming down the river, from one of which my friend the 
Colonel soon stepped ashore. That worthy angler was by no means 
satisfied with things in general. 

An unusually small quantity of snow having fallen on the fields 
the previous winter, the river had run down very quickly, and 
although he had started fishing on the 14th of June, had only killed 
650 lbs. of salmon altogether. He had also been unfortunate in 
losing some very heavy fish, and to make matters worse his arrange- 
ments necessitated an immediate departure, although there was every 
prospect of some good sport during the next few days. I did 
my best to console him with such small creature comforts as we 
possessed, and by the time he had reached his third tumbler of 
whisky-toddy and the hour of departure had come, my friend was 
his genial self once more, and disposed to philosophise over his mis- 
fortunes. 

But the mail steamer from Vadsé to the south was due at the 
mouth of the river some time the following day, and at 10 p.m. the 
Colonel and his Lapps resumed their journey down stream, while I 
turned in to snatch a few hours’ sleep, feeling pretty sure there was 
a hard day before me. 

“Nu stiger elven! ” was the welcome information imparted to me 
by one of the Lapps next morning, as I turned out of my canvas 
abode at an early hour; and on descending to the water’s edge I 
found that the river had risen nearly a foot, and had come down a 
beautiful clear brown colour. The heavy rain-clouds too were 
breaking up and dispersing before the rising sun and a fresh breeze 
from the north-west ; no finer fishing morning ever broke. Without 
waiting for breakfast I got afloat at once and was rapidly poled 
up to Fossholmen, a fine cast about a mile above the camp. Here, on 
a “Durham Ranger,” I immediately hooked a good salmon, which 
on being landed turned the scales at 36 lbs.; probably he was one of 
those I had seen on my upward journey disporting themselves 
below the rapids, for he showed signs of having been in fresh water 
for two or three weeks. 

With this and four other fish we got back to camp at 9 a.m., 
and on resuming operations after coffee and salmon-steaks, I 
hooked a 29-pounder in the neck of the pass within twenty yards 
of the landing-place. But I have already trespassed severely on 
the reader’s patience, and will content myself with saying that 
‘during the week spent at the Stér Foss, I considerably overtopped 
the Colonel’s score for the season in actual weight captured, and 
I was many times broken among the rocks and rapids. 

By the 4th of August the freshening effects of the rain had passed 
away, the river had dropped again to its former level, and the fish 
had become “dour.” Fresh snow lay on the top of some of the 
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hills, and the north wind had a bite in it that rendered camping-out 
somewhat chilly work; early on the morning of the 5th, therefore, 
I struck the tents, and after a very hard day, succeeded in reach- 
ing Guldholmen at the mouth of the river, over sixty miles distant, 
late in the evening. 

That the Stor Foss beat is the best on the Tana at the end of the 
season there is no doubt; irrespective of weather, there is always 
water enough in the river-channel below to enable fish, if so disposed, 
to ascend as far as the rapids, and among these there are sharp runs 
that will fish, when the scores of grand pools on the middle and 
upper reaches are hopelessly out of order. As I have already 
remarked, the late fish are partial to the neighbourhood of the 
Foss, but should a rain-flood occur, many of them will move up to 
the excellent casts round Fosshelmen, leaving their places to be 
occupied by fresh comers from the sea. 

Speaking generally, the water systems of this portion of northern 
Europe exhibit many features of interest, and all testify to the 
important bearing of ‘‘ temperature” upon the movements of the 
migratory Salmonidae. 

On the one hand there are the streams having their sources on the 
northern slopes of the “ Gaiserne,’’ which are frequented almost 
entirely by sea-trout and Arctic char; on the other there are the 
three rivers Tana, Alten, and Laxelv, which originate in the great 
moorland-tracts to the south of these mountains, and are ascended 
by vast numbers of salmon. 

Between these two groups of rivers as great a difference exists as 
between the Laerdal, which descends from the Fille Fjeld in southern 
Norway, and the streams which enter the same fjord, but have 
their head-waters in the great Justedal Glacier. 

Besides the migratory Salmonidae the rivers and lakes of Fin- 
marken abound with trout, greyling, and char; and of these, should 
he elect to penetrate to the more inland districts, the wandering 
angler may capture during the brief northern summer just as many 
as he pleases. But whether in view of the many discomforts which 
attach to life under canvas in such 9. climate and in an atmosphere 
of which mosquitoes form an important part, the game is worth 
the candle, must always be a matter entirely of individual opinion. 

GrorcEe Linpesay. 
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Nor the least pleasant feature of Matthew Arnold’s pleasant volume 
of selections from the poetry of Wordsworth is its almost absolute 
freedom from encumbrance in the shape of editorial notes. Having 
said so much as it seemed indispensable to say in the Preface, the 
boldly judicious editor published his collection of exquisitely chosen 
pieces without note or comment of any kind, confident —to quote his 
own words—that poetry such as Wordsworth’s would “ make its 
way best, not by our advocacy of it, but by its own worth and 
power.” We confess that for having adopted this plan, rather than 
the ordinary contrivance of foot-notes, for the carrying out of his 
task as selector and editor of the poems, Mr. Arnold, in our opinion, 
deserves the sincere gratitude of all lovers of good poetry; and 
heartily do we wish it were possible to add that to his habitual 
avoidance of annotation not even one solitary exception was to be 
found—that from beginning to end of the little book no such thing 
as an editor’s note thrust itself between us and the words of the poet. 
This is, however, just a little more than the facts of the case warrant 
us in saying; for the truth is that to Mr. Arnold’s self-imposed rule 
there does exist one exception, and that, as we shall presently see, 
a peculiarly unfortunate, not to say disastrous, one. On page 281 
there stands a foot-note, brief, no doubt (indeed it could hardly be 
briefer), but a grievous eyesore, notwithstanding, to every thorough 
student and true lover of Wordsworth, inasmuch as it serves to 
countenance and thus perpetuate an error, already provokingly 
vigorous and persistent, regarding certain familiar stanzas written 
by the poet. The note in question consists simply of the name 
“S. T. Coleridge,” appended to the opening line of the ‘ Stanzas 
Written in my Pocket-copy of Thomson’s Castle of Indolence”— 


‘¢ Within our happy castle there dwelt one—” 


and its import obviously is, that in the opinion of the editor the 
unnamed poet whose character is sketched in the opening stanzas of 
this poem is none other than Wordsworth’s beloved friend, and 
sometime fellow-labourer, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. This opinion, 
which by the way is of comparatively recent origin, derives no little 
support from the fact that Mr. Stopford Brooke, whose judgment in 
all such questions deservedly commands universal respect, has advo- 
cated it in his delightful monograph entitled Dove Cottage, Words- 
worth’s Home, from 1800—1808. On the other hand, most Words- 
worthian authorities contend that the poet is here (stanzas i.—iv. ) 
speaking, not of Coleridge, but of himself; and to this view of the 
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question we unhesitatingly give our firmest adherence. Nay, more ; 
we maintain that in this matter there is, in truth, no room whatsoever 
for uncertainty or debate. If, indeed, we once admit the point to 
be questionable, what becomes of the boasted sureness of stroke said 
to characterize the delineations of Wordsworth, the poet who claims 
that he always writes with his eye steadily fixed on the object ? 
Must we, indeed, allow that the character-sketch here given is so 
vaguely and indefinitely outlined as to be indifferently applicable to 
either one or other of two men so widely divergent in character as 
were Wordsworth and Coleridge? If so, we confess that in this 
instance, at least, the poet has signally failed in respect of that very 
quality upon the possession of which he was wont to chiefly pride 
himself. But, as we hope to prove later on, if the facts of the case 
be but carefully and impartially weighed, they will be found to lean 
with irresistible preponderance to the conclusion that there exists 
not even a shadow of uncertainty as to the identity of the man 
whom Wordsworth had in his inward eye, while dashing off the 
portrait-sketch which occupies the four opening stanzas of the Castle 
of Indolence poem. This conclusion, we repeat, it will be our main 
object to establish as we proceed; while we shall at the same time 
endeavour to explain as fully as may be the circumstances under 
which what we may term the Arnold-Brooke theory of the stanzas 
first originated and subsequently gained ground. 

The “ Castle of Indolence Stanzas” are eight in number, and con- 
sist of two character-sketches : the one (stanzas i.—iv.) of a certain 
poet, the other (stanzas v.—viii.) of his friend and occasional 
companion. In the sketch of the poet two strongly contrasted traits 
are mainly insisted on, viz. his customary whole-hearted self- 
abandonment to the delights of absolute idleness, and his occasional 
fits of violent spiritual disturbance (produced by the effort of poetical 
composition), inducing long and unseasonable wanderings among the 
mountains, and invariably followed by intervals of severe mental and 
physical prostration. Asa rule—so the stanzas tell us—the poet 
yields himself up with devout enjoyment to the unbroken restfulness 
of the Valley of Indolence, hanging on his hours as on a book— 
floating away upon them as a fly upon a summer stream. But, so 
soon as the irresistible fit comes upon him, the strong tempest in his 
mind drives him forcibly out upon the mountains, over which he 
wanders through long hours of storm and darkness, or perchance 
under the scorching rays of the mid-day sun, until at length—all 
power of physical endurance being exhausted—he is fain to turn 
back to home and rest once more. A graphic picture is added of 
the plight of the forespent wanderer on his return from one of these 
periodical outbreaks— 


** Down would he sit; and, without strength or power, 
Look at the common grass from hour to hour—” 
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Nay, at times, during the mild spring-tide warmth, he would be 
constrained on reaching home to fling himself down, just as he was, 
upon the soft green turf beneath the garden apple-trees, where, for 
hours at a time, he would sleep himself away like a naked Indian, 
outstretched upon that grassy couch in the chequered shadow of the 
blossom-laden branches. 

Between this sketch of the poet and the companion-sketch which 
follows, there is one noticeable difference. While of the poet’s /ooks 
not one word is here said, a lively and minute description is given 
both of the countenance and of the general deportment of his 
companion. He—we are told—is “a noticeable man with large 
grey eyes”; and particular mention is made of his “pale face, that 
seem’d undoubtedly As if a blooming face it ought to be”; of his 
*‘low-hung lip”; of his forehead, “ profound, though not severe.” 
Noisy and boisterous as a boy in his hours of mirth—so the account 
proceeds—for the employment of his calmer hours he is possessed of 
many and various expedients. At times he is lost in ‘‘ musing phan- 
tasy,” under the weight of which the drooping lip aforesaid often 
“hangs heavily deprest”; at times, again, he banishes listlessness 
and care by the aid of skilfully devised toys—inventions quaint and 
rare—such as cunning glasses, through which the minutest beauties 
of sundry ‘‘little things” (the cups of flowers, for example, or the 
gleaming panoply of the beetle) may be displayed to fullest advan- 
tage; or some simpler expedient, such as a rude A%olian harp made 
out of “long blades of grass pluck’d round him as he lay,” and 
“to his ear attentively applied.” The poet—we are told—would 
sometimes suffer himself to be roused from the depths of his blissful 
reverie in order to listen to this simple music or, as it might be, to 
examine the marvels displayed beneath the glasses ; and on the other 
hand his companion would sometimes show a true poet’s relish for 
the delights of the dolce jar niente, as he “lay upon the moss by 
brook or tree”; proving by his capacity for such pleasures the 
lawfulness of his claim to admission within the purlieus of the 
Castle. After this fashion, then, the two dwelt together in the 
Valley; Poet and Companion-Philosopher, a pair of firm friends 
mutually interacting each upon the other, “from earthly labour 
free,” and “‘ as happy spirits as were ever seen.” 

So much by way of preface. We are now in a position to confront 
the question: Who are the two men whose characters stand forth so 
boldly outlined for us in these “ Castle of Indolence Stanzas ” ? 

No direct reply to this question is furnished by the poet; but, 
indirectly, from a remark casually dropped by him in the course of 
the Fenwick Note upon the “Stanzas,” we gather that one of the 
two persons whom he has here delineated was his friend Coleridge ; 
whether of the two, the note does not afford us the means of deciding. 
When Dorothy Wordsworth’s Grasmere Journal was published in 
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1889,’ we learned for the first time who the other “ original” was. 
Under date, “Sunday Morning, 9th May, [1802], Miss Words- 
worth makes the following entry :—‘‘ After tea William wrote two 
stanzas in the manner of Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, and was tired 
out.” On the following day she wrote :—‘ William is still at work, 
though it is past ten o’clock ; he will be tired out, 1am sure.” And, 
lastly, under date, ‘“‘ Tuesday, 11th May :”—*“ William finished the 
stanzas about C. and himself.” ‘This much, then, we learn from the 
poet and his sister, that the two men portrayed in these “ Stanzas” 
are none other than William Wordsworth and his cherished friend, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Here, however, all immediate information from this direction 
absolutely ceases ; neither from brother nor from sister can we pro- 
duce one particle of evidence bearing directly upon the further ques- 
tion regarding the identification of the two men, severally, with their 
respective portraits. Whether of the two is it—Wordsworth or 
Coleridge—that is here presented to us in the character of the poet ? 
On this point, we repeat, both William and Dorothy Wordsworth 
are silent. Nor is this, after all, any matter for surprise; for we 
may rest assured that it never entered into the head of either that 
any uncertainty or divarication of opinion on this point could arise 
in after times, such as was destined to, and within no very long 
period actually did, arise. 

On this further question, then—the question of referring Words- 
worth and Coleridge, severally, to their respective portraits—in the 
absence of any direct testimony from Wordsworth and his sister, 
our most important witnesses are (1) Coleridge’s daughter Sara ; 
(2) Wordsworth’s nephew and biographer, Christopher, late Bishop 
of Lincoln ; and (8), lastly, Thomas de Quincey, the notorious ‘ Opium- 
Eater” of the London Magazine, who for a considerable time (1809— 
1816) lived in the closest intimacy, and, indeed, in daily intercourse, 
with the Wordsworth household. These three witnesses are unani- 
mously agreed upon two points: first, in regarding the ‘ Castle of 
Indolence Stanzas”’ as a word-picture of the two friends, Wordsworth 
and Coleridge ; and, secondly, in holding that the sketch of the poet 
(stanzas ii—iv.) refers to Wordsworth, and that of the poet’s philoso- 
pher-companion, “the noticeable man with large grey eyes” (stanzas 
v.—viii.), to Coleridge. The Bishop of Lincoln, indeed, takes this for 
granted ;? and so does Sara Coleridge, for she prefixes the lines of 
stanza v., descriptive of the “ noticeable man,” to chapter iv. of the 
Biographical Supplement to her father’s Biographia Literaria. And 
De Quincey, in a note to the “ Introductory Narration” prefixed in 
1856 to his Confessions of an Opium-Eater, expressly refers to the 
“Stanzas” as “ Wordsworth’s exquisite picture of S. T, C. and him- 

(1) Knight’s Life of William Wordsworth, vol. i., chapters xv., Xvi. 
(2) Memoirs, vol. i. p. 99. 
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self as occasional denizens of the Castle of Indolence;”’ having first, 
in that place of the text to which the note is appended, expressly 
applied to 8S. T. C. the line, “a noticeable man with large grey 
eyes” (stanza v.). 

It would be hard, the reader will probably allow, to overestimate 
the weight of authority attaching to this view of the “ Stanzas,” 
supported as it is by the unanimous testimony of three independent 
witnesses, each, equally and alike, of unassailable credit. Strange, 
indeed, would it be were three persons so frequently admitted to 
Wordsworth’s presence and society, and so deeply interested in every- 
thing affecting his character whether as man or as poet, to conceive, 
each independently of the others, a totally mistaken view of the 
meaning of this deeply interesting fragment of autobiography. But, 
irrespectively of all such external evidence, the stanzas themselves 
furnish internal evidence of the strongest character in support of the 
view taken of them by Coleridge’s daughter and Wordsworth’s 
nephew. First and foremost, the description of the companion’s 
countenance in stanza v. tallies exactly with the account of Cole- 
ridge’s lineaments given by Dorothy Wordsworth to a friend in a 
letter written in the summer of 1797. She writes, “‘ His eye is large 

. and grey’’—the very words employed here in the “ Stanzas”’ 
by the poet—“ and he has an overhanging forehead.” It harmonizes, 
too, in all essentials fairly, in one or two respects even strictly, with 
the portrait of S. T. Coleridge drawn by Hazlitt in his famous essay, 
My First Acquaintance with Poets—“ His forehead was broad and 
high, light as if built of ivory, with large projecting eyebrows, and 
his eyes rolling beneath them, like a sea with darkened lustre. ‘A 
certain tender bloom his face o’erspread ’—a purple tinge, such as 
we see it in the pale, thoughtful complexions of Murillo and Velas- 
quez. His mouth was gross, open, voluptuous, eloquent.” Nor is 
it less in harmony with the sketch drawn by Thomas Colley Grattan, 
who met Coleridge at Brussels in the year 1828—‘“ His face was 


extremely handsome, its expression placid and benevolent. His. 


mouth was particularly pleasing, and his grey eyes . . . . were full 
of intelligent softness. His forehead and cheeks were unfurrowed, 
and the latter showed a healthy bloom.”* On the other hand, the 
description contained in stanza v. cannot be said in the least to 
resemble the features of Wordsworth’s countenance, so far as these 
have been preserved to us by his contemporaries. The author of 
Beaten Paths, indeed, tells us that in each several point of his appear- 
ance Wordsworth was “a perfect antithesis to Coleridge,” and this 
judgment is fully borne out by the portraits of the two men (those 
of Wordsworth by Haydon, Carruthers, and Margaret Gillies, for 
example; and those of 8S. T. Coleridge by Hancock, Peter Vandyke, 
and Washington Allston), as well as by the various written accounts 


(1) Beaten Paths, and Those who Trod Them, vol. ii. p. 109. 
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that have come down to us from their friends and acquaintance. 
Thus—to give a few instances—Coleridge’s face was not long, but 
short and broad; whereas Wordsworth’s was “ of squarish shape and 
decidedly longish—‘horse-face,’ I have heard satirists say” (Car- 
lyle), and powerfully resembled in all its lineaments the ancient long 
face of the Elizabethan period, much the same as the old Roman face 
(De Quincey). Again, Coleridge’s eyes were large and full; Words- 
worth’s, on the contrary, were rather small than large (De Quincey), 
not very brilliant, but showing a quiet clearness (Carlyle). Then, 
again, Coleridge’s brow was broad and high; Wordsworth’s, not 
remarkable for height, though perhaps remarkable for breadth and 
expansive development (De Quincey). Coleridge’s hair was black, 
and his skin showed a certain pallid bloom; Wordsworth’s hair was 
brown, and his face was —in youth at least—of a fine, sombre 
bronze-tinted complexion. Furthermore, whereas Wordsworth’s 
nose was large and arched (the index of animal passions abnormally 
strong, if we are to believe De Quincey), Hazlitt tells us that poor 
S. T. Coleridge’s nose was “small, feeble, nothing ’’—“ like what he 
has done,” adds the ingrate, with malicious wit. And while Cole- 
ridge’s mouth would appear—in spite of T. C. Grattan’s strongly- 
worded opinion to the contrary—to have been coarse and unpleasing 
(“I have the brow of an Angel and the mouth of a Beast,” was his 
own verdict, according to a Nether-Stowey tradition) ; Wordsworth’s 
mouth, on the other hand, “with its cireumjacencies,”’ composed, 
according to De Quincey, the strongest and the best feature in his 
face. Lastly, while Coleridge’s countenance remained smooth and 
unfurrowed up to the year 1828, Wordsworth’s, so many as twenty 
years before that date, showed many a deep line and furrow—the 
traces of frequent spiritual tempest, exhausting and shattering the 
poet’s bodily frame. 

To sum up the foregoing details: a comparison of what we 
know of the external traits of the two men, Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, with the descriptive portions of the poem now under con- 
sideration, serves to bear out the meaning assigned to that poem by 
a group of witnesses who had lived in the very closest intimacy with 
both men, viz., Sara Coleridge, Thomas de Quincey, and Bishop 
Christopher Wordsworth. But in addition to this, the stanzas con- 
tain further evidence of an internal character which points in the 
same direction. Thus: Wordsworth, it is now admitted on all hands, 
describes in these stanzas himself and a friend. Is it likely, is it 
possible, that he would have devoted a whole stanza to a minute 
description of his own lineaments, and have omitted all reference 
whatsoever to those of his friend? That Wordsworth was an egre- 
gious egotist is beyond question: it cannot be denied that he was 
largely and frequently preoccupied with himself—with his own 
thoughts and feelings, his own fancies and imaginings. But it has 
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yet to be shown that this self-concentration extended beyond the 
sphere of mental and spiritual interests to the details of his personal 
appearance. Again, is it conceivable that Wordsworth, contem- 
plating himself in conjunction with another man, would choose to 
regard in the light, or represent in the character, of a poet that 
other—no matter who he might be—rather than himself ?—Words- 
worth, who, above and beyond all other men of his generation, knew 
himself to be “a renovated spirit, singled out for holy services ”— 
a consecrated singer, set apart by a solemn act of self-dedication 
from all worldly aims and selfish pursuits for the high task, the 
noble end, of poesy! Can we even for a moment suppose that he 
could be content to describe any other than William Wordsworth 
under the sacred name of poet, and himself figure as one of the lay 
herd in the guise of the poet’s friend and occasional companion ? 
The more one knows of Wordsworth’s settled tracks of thought and 
feeling, the more impossible, the more wildly absurd, such a sugges- 
tion will appear. Enough, surely, if while sketching a portrait of 
himself as the wisely passive, receptive poet of nature, he concedes to 
his friend the high honour and privilege of an occasional share in 
the lofty pleasures of the life poetic. But—to waive his own claim in 
favour of that of his hapless friend, who but one week before had 
confessed to him, with despairful moans, the loss of his ‘ shaping 
spirit of imagination”—of the passion and the life within the soul 
whose fountains were henceforth to be for ever locked in a dreary 
and benumbing opium-frost,—to be for ever choked with the 
noxious poisons of self-harm: to yield up, in favour of that poor 
“broken mind,” the awful name and office of poet—what would this 
have been but to prove false to every former vow, and to the bonds 
solemnly given on his behalf in the years gone by, that he should 
be, else sinning greatly, a DEDICATED spirit ! 

But, if all these considerations which we have been urging be 
indeed well-grounded—if the main body of evidence, external and 
internal, point so clearly to the conclusion that in this poem it is 
Wordsworth himself, not Coleridge, who figures as the poet—how 
comes it that another, incompatible interpretation of the “ Stanzas ” 
has been not only mooted in various quarters, but positively accepted 
and advocated by critics of authority and high repute? It has been 
told already how, in 1879, Matthew Arnold, and more recently, Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, declared themselves in favour of the hypothesis that 
the poet-original of the sketch contained in the earlier half of the 
“‘ Castle of Indolence Stanzas,”’ is not Wordsworth himself, but rather 
his friend Coleridge; and in this departure from the hitherto 
accepted interpretation, they have been followed by a number of 
other critics of more or less weight, some of whom, in the days 
before the Grasmere Journals had been given to the world, were 
wont to exercise their ingenuity in searching for the original of the 
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companion-sketch of stanzas v.— viii. How, then—under what 
circumstances and from what causes—did this second, more recent 
theory of the “ Stanzas’’ come into existence ? 

Strangely enough, the sole author and begetter of this error was 
none other than one of the three witnesses whom we have already 
cited in support of what we maintain to be the true interpretation. 
Thomas de Quincey—the period of whose activity as a writer falls 
many years later than the season of his close intimacy with the 
Wordsworth household (1809—1816)—makes several allusions to the 
“ Castle of Indolence Stanzas ” in the course of his multifarious essays. 
One place we have already quoted—that in which he describes the 
Stanzas as “‘ Wordsworth’s exquisite picture of S. T. C. and himself 
as occasional denizens of the Castle of Indolence”’ ; and these words, 
it should be noted, are appended as a footnote to a passage in the 
text of the Confessions, which runs :—‘“ Me it would have saddened, 
I confess, to see Coleridge rushing forward with a public denuncia- 
tion of my fault: ‘Know all men by these presents that I, 8. T. C., 
a noticeable man with large grey eyes, am a licensed opium-eater,’ ”’ 
&c.' Again, in the essay entitled Coleridge and Opium-Eating, he 
says: “Mr. Wordsworth .... having described Coleridge as ‘a 
noticeable man with large grey eyes,’ goes on to say,’ Kc. There 
cannot, therefore, be even the shadow of a doubt that De Quincey 
understood stanzas ii—iv. to refer to Wordsworth, and stanzas 
v.—viii. to refer to Coleridge. But on the other hand we find else- 
where—to our utter bewilderment—that the self-same De Quincey 
quotes the opening lines of stanza iii. :— 


‘‘ Ah! piteous sight it was to see this Man, 
When he came back to us, a wither’d flower—”’ 


as though they were part and parcel of the description of Cole- 
ridge!® And in a note (written in 1859) to the essay referred to 
above on Coleridge and Opium-Eating, he makes precisely the same 
misapplication of this “ wither’d flower” passage ; adding here, as 
in the Tait’s Magazine article, the suggestion that the words “ when 
he came back to us, a withered flower,” must have been written by 
Wordsworth in allusion to the events of the year 1806, when S. T. 
Coleridge “ returned from Malta, where it was that, from solitude too 
intense, he first took opium in excess.”” We should be utterly at a loss 
for the key to this puzzle but that De Quincey himself, luckily, sup- 
plies it to usin his last-mentioned note. For here, after applying, in 
the manner already described, the “wither’d flower” passage from 
stanza iii. to Coleridge as he was on his return from Malta in 1806, 
he proceeds to quote the descriptive lines contained in the fifth and 

(1) De Quincey’s Works, Masson’s ed., vol. iii. p. 228; vol. v. p. 209. 

(2) Samuel Taylor Coleridge: By the English Opium-Eater. Tait’s Magazine, 1834. 
De Quincey’s Works, Masson, vol. ii. p. 162. 
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sixth stanzas, and to apply them to Coleridge as he was in the happy 
and genial days while he was yet unacquainted with the fatal drug. 
The truth is, that when De Quincey made these several references to 
the “ Castle of Indolence Stanzas,” he was alluding to a poem with 
which it was twenty years or more since he had first become 
acquainted, and which in all probability he had not seen in print for 
gen. Here, as for the most part elsewhere, he both quotes from 
memory, and quotes very inaccurately. He reverses the true order 
of the stanzas, dealing with stanza iii. as though it followed, rather 
than preceded, stanzas v. and vi. So, too, in the Zait’s Magazine 
article, where he quotes the “ wither’d flower ” passage of stanza iii. 
in reference to Coleridge, he introduces it thus :—‘‘The passage 
which I mean, comes a/ter a description of Coleridge’s countenance,” 
&e.; forgetting completely the actual order in which the stanzas 
are arranged, and the fact (already pointed out by us) that there is 
in this poem no description of face or feature earlier than in the 
fifth stanza. In a word, he treats stanza iii, as though it were in 
fact stanza vi. or stanza vii. 

It is fortunate that De Quincey has thus himself supplied us with 
the key to what at first sight seems a highly perplexing puzzle. But 
unluckily when, towards the close of his life, his collected writings 
were given to the world, not one of his many readers seems to have 
noticed the blunder into which his failing memory had here led him, 
while to many persons the view which identified the coming back of 
the withered flower with the return of Coleridge from Malta appeared 
not only ingenious but highly probable. Casual readers, for the 
most part, trouble their heads but little over the question of dates ; 
they prefer to read on smoothly and continuously, rather than submit 
to the frequent pauses and interruptions which any attempt to verify 
dates must necessarily involve. This, at least, is what De Quincey’s 
readers have done, and to their own loss; for had they stayed to 
inquire into the question of dates, they would speedily have dis- 
covered the ingenious explanation of the “ wither’d flower”’ passage 
to be, on chronological grounds, absolutely impossible. Tue ‘“ Castle 
of Indolence Stanzas”’ were written in 1802; nor is there the very 
smallest reason to believe that they ever were materially altered or 
enlarged by their author at any subsequent period. But the return 
of Coleridge from Malta did not take place until the summer of 1806 ; 
therefore it is impossible that the allusion to the “ coming back of a 
withered flower,” in stanza iii., should have any reference to or con- 
nexion with that event. Of all this, however, De Quincey’s readers 
had neither knowledge nor suspicion; and thus they found no diffi- 
culty in accepting the ingenious interpretation of stanza iil., which 
that writer had, on more than one occasion, propounded. Hence it 
soon came to be regarded by most people as an established fact that 
Coleridge and the “ wither’d flower” were one and the same; and 
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from this they went on, by an inevitable process, to conclude that 
the poet delineated in stanzas i.—iv. was none other than the self- 
same Coleridge—a conclusion which, had it been thus directly put 
to De Quincey, would, it is needless to say, have been promptly and 
unconditionally rejected by him. But—to follow the clue of this 
error a step further—if Coleridge be the poet of the four opening 
stanzas, who then is the original of the portrait in stanzas v.—viil. ? 
Some—but they were very few: this, be it remembered, was before 
the publication of Dorothy Wordsworth’s journals—some said Words- 
worth; Canon Ainger suggested Tom Poole, of Nether-Stowey ; 
Professor Dowden, on the strength of a letter from Coleridge to 
Humphry Davy (written on 3rd February, 1801), suggested 
William Calvert, brother to Wordsworth’s benefactor, Raisley Cal- 
vert, and the common friend of both poets. But in the way of the 
two latter suggestions grave difficulties were raised. William Calvert’s 
eyes, it was called to mind, had been ‘‘not ‘grey,’ but very dark”; 
and Tom Poole never visited the Lake Country in his life, and there- 
fore could not have been the visionary dreamer whom the author of 
the “‘ Stanzas”’, paints for us outstretched at his ease “ upon the moss 
by brook or tree” within the enchanted precincts of the Wizard’s 
Domain. So that many who unquestioningly accepted Coleridge as 
the poet and the “wither’d flower” of stanzas i—iv., began to 
regard the problem of the original of the concluding stanzas as 
practically insoluble. In this direction, seemingly, ran the main 
current of opinion regarding this poem of Wordsworth’s, from the 
period of the publication of De Quincey’s collected works at Edin- 
burgh (1853—1856) down to the appearance of Dorothy Words- 
worth’s Grasmere Journal, which Professor Knight incorporated in 
the first volume of his Life of William Wordsworth, published in 
1889. 

In the foregoing pages we have endeavoured to explain as best 
we could the circumstances under which the Arnold-Brooke theory 
of the “ Stanzas ” came into existence, and subsequently grew and 
spread abroad. With the publication of Miss Wordsworth’s Journal, 
however, the period of its general acceptance expired; and it has 
ever since been steadily retrograding in public favour. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise, when for the future whoever maintains 
Coleridge to be the poet of the opening stanzas must be prepared to 
accept' the sketch of the noticeable man in stanzas v.—viii. as 
Wordsworth’s portrait of himself? For assuredly the difficulties 
that beset this mode of interpreting the poem must be allowed to be 
well-nigh insuperable. How, for instance, are the particulars of the 


(1) Mr. Stopford Brooke presumably does so, for he explains stanzas i. and iii. as 
referring to Coleridge ; and most certainly he does not take this course in ignorance of 
the contents of the Grasmere Journal, seeing that from it he again and again quotes 
copious extracts in his exquisite little sketch of Dove Cottage. 
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Companion’s countenance which are given in stanza v. to be 
harmonized with the account handed down to us of Wordsworth’s 
features? How shall we persuade ourselves that he was guilty of 
such an offence against modesty and good taste as that of recording 
the traits of his own outward person at full length, while passing his 
friend’s lineaments over without one word of description ? How are 
we to think it possible that he ever came even for a passing moment to 
conceive of Coleridge and Wordsworth in the light of Poet and Friend ? 
And, lastly, how are we to explain the allusion to the “ wither’d 
flower ” in reference to Coleridge, now that the plausible explanation 
first started by De Quincey has been found to violate the chrono- 
logical conditions of the problem? Here, we should think, are 
obstacles enough ; not to speak of the absurdity of identifying 
Wordsworth with the philosophic visionary of stanzas v.—vii., who, 
in his brighter hours was “ noisy and gamesome as a boy, tossing his 
limbs about him with delight ” ; or a score of other minor difficulties 
which it would be tedious here to enumerate. In fact, so many and 
so grave are the objections which may be fairly urged against the 
Arnold-Brooke theory of the “Stanzas,”’ that we-are naturally led to 
inquire whether after all there do not exist some very particular 
causes as yet unspecified, such as may account for its persistent 
survival down to the present day. 

Two circumstances unquestionably there are which, inasmuch as 
hitherto they have operated as weighty obstacles to the spread of the 
alternative view, may be regarded as powerful though indirect sup- 
ports to the Arnold-Brooke hypothesis. In the first place, there is 
the problem involved in the lines already so often referred to in these 
pages— 

‘* Ah! piteous sight it was to see this Man, 
When he came back to us, a wither’d flower,— 


Down would he sit, and, without strength or power, 
Look at the common grass from hour to hour:—” 


How is all this to be interpreted of Wordsworth? And, in the 
second place, there is the impression, oftener vaguely felt, perhaps, 
than positively and expressly stated: but, as we are persuaded, both 
widespread and firmly rooted—that the personality described in 
stanzas i.— iv. presents contrasts altogether too violent, and a tempes- 
tuousness of spirit far too great, to be accepted as a just representa- 
tion of the mild serenity, the tranquil coolness, which are by the 
majority believed to have been the distinguishing traits of Words- 
worth’s temperament. To the removal of these two obstacles, then, 
we must in the next place turn our attention. 

And, first, with regard to the obscure allusion to the ‘ wither’d 
flower” in stanza iii—the difficulty here has arisen, mainly, if not 
wholly, from a general misapprehension of the true scope and force 
of the verbs in the first and second lines. (We must be pardoned 
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for dragging one or two technical terms of grammar into the 
controversy.) The two verbs, “was’’ and “came,” are popularly 
understood as though they denoted a single definite point of time in 
the past—as though they were “‘ preterites of a momentary action,” 
and corresponded to the aorist indicative of the Greek verb, to the 
historical perfect of the Latin grammar, and to the parfait défini of 
the French. And it must be confessed that the turn of the sentence 
here is decidedly awkward, and does unquestionably suggest this way 
of looking at the verbs aforesaid ; which was manifestly that taken 
by De Quincey when he explained the passage, and, in particular, 
the word “came,” as referring to the return of Coleridge to Eng- 
land in 1806. But the truth is, notwithstanding, that the words 
‘‘was”’ and ‘‘came” are not examples of the simple preterite or 
aorist at all, but are rather past imperfects, i.e. forms denoting 4 past 
action in its frequent repetition. They are, in fact, absolutely 
identical, so far as regards temporal force, with the iterative phrase 
in line 4, “down would he sit.”” A paraphrase of the whole passage 
will probably serve to illustrate our meaning more effectually than 
any further attempt to explain it in general terms. Wordsworth 
means to say :—‘“A piteous sight, truly, it used to be, to see this man, 
when he would return (or, on his return) home from one of his 
periodical roamings (stanza ii.), limp as a withered flower. At such 
times he would sit down and look,” &c., &e. Thus the difficulty 
arising from this seemingly obscure passage vanishes instantly away, 
so soon as we succeed in grasping the true force and precise 
syntactical character of the verbs in the opening lines of the stanza. 

There remains the difficulty involved in the alleged inconsistency 
of the fervour of temperament, the self-consuming ardour of heart 
and brain, described in the poet-sketch of stanzas i.—iv., with the 
cool tranquillity and unbroken calm, so widely believed to have 
characterized both the temper and the career of Wordsworth. The 
real source of the difficulty in this instance is to be found in the 
fact that the popular conception of the ‘poet’s character is super- 
ficial and therefore inadequate, and indeed to some extent false. 
“Greatly have they erred,” writes Mr. F. W. H. Myers, “ who 
have imaged Wordsworth as cold, or even as by nature tranquil ” ; 
and De Quincey, who had for some years enjoyed exceptional oppor- 
tunities of becoming thoroughly acquainted with Wordsworth’s head 
and heart, writes to the same effect :—‘*‘ Wordsworth’s intellectual 
passions were fervent and strong, but they rested upon a basis of 
preternatural animal sensibility diffused through a// the animal 
passions or appetites ; and something of that will be found to hold of 
all poets who have been great by original force and power.” No 
doubt the course of Wordsworth’s life was placid and equable ; aston- 
ishingly so, indeed, for one who possessed the poet’s finely-touched 
spirit and exquisite sensibilities. No doubt he enjoyed genial 
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seasons, “ smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought” ; 
and from day to day his “little boat rock’d in its harbour lodging 
peaceably.” But this happy state of things was mainly due to the 
poet’s constant and deliberate endeavour to avoid all excitement save 
that of the purely poetic kind. His devotion to the beautiful forms 
of external nature afforded to him (highly excitable as he was, and 
keenly sensible of the charms of “all lovely things’) an escape 
from many grave dangers and disturbances. To feast the eye upon 
human beauty is—as Sir Henry Taylor (in his critical essay upon 
Wordsworth’s poetry) reminds us—to indulge in diet which leads to 
excessive stimulation, frequent vicissitudes of feeling at all events, 
and in every probability to the excitement of bitter and turbulent 
passions. All this Wordsworth well knew; and, knowing it, he 
deliberately turned aside from the tempting but dangerous bait, and 
gave his heart unreservedly away to the beauty of Nature, cultivat- 
ing for it a feeling of admiration as intense as it was absolutely com- 
posed." Thus the calm that marked both his writings and his 
career sprang from no inborn coldness of temper, but was the fruit 
of a deliberate philosophy of life. 

If, then, we bear in mind as constantly as we ought, this restrained 
excitability of temper as a leading trait in Wordsworth’s complex 
personality, it will not cause us any marked surprise to find that, 
from time to time, the accession of “ ore of those fits of poetic inspi- 
ration that descended on him like a cloud,” wrought such disturb- 
ance within as forced him to quit the tranquil pleasures of home, 
and wander out at all hours beyond the limits of the valley and over 
the neighbouring hills. Ordinarily, his mood was just the very 
opposite of this ‘“‘wanderer’s soul-trouble.”” He would spend hour 
after hour dreaming his time away in the deep seclusion of the 
happy garden-orchard, drinking in at every pore the spiritual lessons 
taught by each successive season of the revolving year, feeding his 
mind in a wise passiveness upon the stores of mild wisdom—the 
world of ready wealth—profusely furnished by Nature for the nou- 
rishment of the watchful and receptive heart. Thus busily occupied, 
he would seem to a casual observer a mere fainéant, idly trifling with 
his golden hours ; whereas even then there might be stirring for the 
first time within him a gentle breeze of thought and feeling, destined 
—after it had slowly but surely gathered force and volume—to burst 
forth presently with irresistible might, driving before it him who 
was at once its author and its slave. Of the subduing, tranquillising 
influence exercised upon him by the surroundings of his Grasmere 
cottage-home, that dear spot in whose bosom he and his beloved ones 
nestled for more than eight happy years, he speaks again and again 


(1) On this subject the reader may consult with advantage Mr. F. W. H. Myers’s 
delightful and suggestive essay on ‘‘ Wordsworth” in the English Men of Letters series. 
See especially pp. 72—74, 86, 87, 178, 179. 
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in many a familiar place. The following passage, which is not yet, 
perhaps, become familiar to readers in general, is taken from the 
recently published Book J., Part I., of the Recluse (“Home at 
Grasmere ”’) :— 
‘* Hail to thee, 

Delightful valley, habitation fair ! 

And to whatever else of outward form 

Can give an inward help, can purify, 

And elevate, and harmonize, and soothe, 

And steal away, and for a while deceive 

And lap in pleasing rest, and bear us on 

Without desire in full complacency, 

Contemplating perfection absolute, 

And entertained as in a placid sleep.” 


And more than one charming picture of her brother, in the character 
of the poet of the “ Stanzas,” floating away upon his time “as doth 
a fly upon a summer brook,” may be found in the pages of Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s Journal, as, for instance, in the entry dated ‘‘ Monday, 


29th April, 1802” :— 


‘* We went to John’s Grove, sate a while at first; afterwards William lay, 
and I lay, in the trench under the fence—he with his eyes shut, and listening 
to the waterfalls and the birds. There was no one waterfall above another— 
it was a sound of waters in the air'—the voice of the air. . . . We were un- 
seen by one another. We thought that it would be so sweet thus to lie in the 
grave, to hear the peaceful sounds of the earth, and just to know that our dear 
friends were near.” 


Again, under the date, “Friday, 23rd April, 1802,” we read :— 


‘Coleridge, William and I, determined to go under Nab Scar. The sun 
shone and we were lazy, but . . . pushed on to the foot of the Scar. It was 











(1) Here, as in so many other instances, Dorothy’s simple but delicate, and at the 
same time vivid, descriptive prose, has furnished her brother with an effective line. 
Line 7, stanza i., of the ‘“‘ Leech Gatherer’? (begun four days after the words quoted 
above were entered in the Diary) runs :— 

‘* And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waters.’’ 


The thought which Dorothy here tells us was so pleasing to her and William,—the 
thought of lying awake and conscious of sound, &c., in the grave—is that which the 
little child in ‘‘ We are Seven”’ is described as having so obstinately clung to regarding 
her dead brothers. Wordsworth was fond of dilating upon ‘the perplexity and 
obscurity which in childhood attend our notion of death, or rather our utter inability 
to admit that notion.’’ He drew from this alleged fact an argument in favour of the 
soul’s immortality. The same thought reappears in the earlier versions of the celebrated 
‘Ode: Intimations of Immortality,’ &c. In the apostrophe to the ‘‘ Child’’ (“ Thou 
whose exterior semblance,’’ &c., stanza viii.) the following lines occur in ed. 1807 and 
1815 :— 
‘*'To whom the grave 
Is but a lonely bed without the sense or sight 
Of day, or the warm light ; 
A place of thought, where we in waiting lie.” 


Coleridge, though be must have known that the thought was a favourite one of the 
Wordsworths, attacked it fiercely in Biographia Literaria, calling it ‘‘a frightful 
notion ’’ and ‘‘ a horrible belief.’’ Wordsworth must haye been deeply hurt; but he 
cancelled the passage in the Ode, when revising his poems for the edition of 1820. 
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very grand when we looked up, very stormy, here and there a budding tree. 
Coleridge and I pushed on before. We left William sitting on the stones 
feasting with silence; and Coleridge and I sate down upon a rocky seat. .. . 
He was below us, and we could see him. He came to us and repeated his 
poems while we sat beside him. He had made himself a seat in the crumbling 
ground.” 


Elsewhere she tells us of her favourite seat in “‘ Brother’s Wood ” 
(John’s Grove)—a mossy stone, near which there stood another like 
it assigned to William, and between the two a grassy space ‘‘ where 
Coleridge has so often lain.’ Here it was—in Brother’s Wood— 
that Dorothy’s and William’s brother John, “the never-resting 
Pilgrim of the Sea,” had worn a winding track in and out between 
the stems of the thickly-planted fir-trees— 


‘* By pacing here, unwearied and alone, 
In that habitual restlessness of foot 
That haunts the sailor, measuring o’er and o’er 
His short domain upon the vessel’s deck 
While she pursues her course through the dreary sea.” 


And hither, after John’s departure in the autumn of 1800, had 
William been wont to withdraw, 


- . . + ‘when cloudless suns 

Shine hot, or wind blows troublesome and strong ; 
And there I sit at evening, when the steep 

Of Silverhow, and Grasmere’s peaceful lake 

And one green island, gleam between the stems 
Of the dark firs, a visionary scene. 

And while I gaze upon the spectacle 

Of solemn loveliness, I think on thee, 

My Brother, and on all which thou hast lost.” 


In short, not a page of the Grasmere Journal but testifies to the 
eagerness with which Wordsworth and his sister seized every oppor- 
tunity to bathe their spirits in “the calm that Nature breathes 
among the hills and groves;”’ and the words which, on Friday, 
30th April, 1802, Dorothy uses to describe her own occupation, 
might appropriately be borrowed to describe the poet’s mental 
attitude whenever he surrendered himself to the influences of the 
surrounding landscape: “I lay,” she writes, ‘‘ with half-shut eyes, 
looking at the prospect as on a vision almost, I was so resigned 
to it.” ? 

It would be easy, were it necessary, to multiply quotations, both 
from the Poems and from the Journal, illustrative of Wordsworth’s 


(1) ‘‘ Resigned to”? is used in the Lake Country where southerners would say 
‘‘ absorbed in,’’ ‘‘ preoccupied by,”’ ‘lost in.’’ See an example of this in ‘‘ Peter Bell,” 
lines 571—2 :— 
** The Ass looks on—and to his work 
Is Peter quietly resigned” (i.e. ‘‘ silently absorbed in’’). 
A woman of the Lake Country once told Professor Knight that Mr. Ruskin was “ very 
much resigned to his own company.’’—Life of Wordsworth, vol. i. p. 311. 
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devout enjoyment of the calm pleasures which Grasmere Vale 
afforded; but enough has been said on this side of the poet’s 
character—one which not only has received due recognition and 
illustration from his biographers, but has been by some critics 
perhaps too exclusively dwelt upon. So far, then, the identification 
of Wordsworth the man, as he is revealed to us in his own and his 
sister’s writings, with the poet, as delineated in the earlier half of 
the “ Castle of Indolence Stanzas,”’ involves no difficulty whatsoever. It 
is when we come to the trait which so strongly contrasts with this 
‘‘ wise passiveness ” that the question arises: Can we find, either in 
the remains of brother and sister, or else in any authentic contem- 
porary record, aught to justify us in accepting the picture of the 
restless wanderer, ceaselessly walking by night and by day to escape 
from the pressure of his tempestuous thoughts, as a veracious picture 
of the man Wordsworth at certain periods and in a certain mood ? 
It must be confessed that this phase of Wordsworth’s complex 
personality—if such it be—has not been dwelt on with the em- 
phasis, or illustrated with the like copiousness of detail, with which 
certain other aspects of his moral and spiritual being have been 
handled. The prevailing notion, even at the present time, regard- 
ing Wordsworth’s character is that he was a pensive moralist of 
mildly contemplative vein, sad from long brooding over the many 
irremediable abuses of the world around him, grieved at heart to 
think what man has made of man—nay, capable of being filled with 
remorseful sorrow at the spectacle of an old man’s gratitude—and 
finding consolation nowhere but in the beauties of external nature, 
in the outward shows of sky and earth, of hill and valley—such a 
notion, in a word, as seems to be suggested by Pickersgill’s portrait 
of him, so familiar to most readers of his poetry as the frontispiece 
to Vol. I. of the Collected Poems from 1886 onwards. But, as we 
have shown above, such is not the notion of Wordsworth’s cha- 
racter which has been formed by those who, like Mr. F. Myers, 
have carefully sifted and weighed the whole body of evidence 
available on this point. De Quincey pronounced Wordsworth to 
be, naturally, a man of strong and fervid intellectual as well as 
animal passions, and explained his prematurely aged appearance 
as the effect of the self-consuming energies of his heart and brain 
for ever gnawing at his life-strings. And his opinion is that to 
which the study of the testimony borne by Wordsworth himself 
and his sister Dorothy tends to lead us. Hazlitt, to be sure, 
found fault with Wordsworth as a poet for his unimpassioned 
coldness and want of natural feeling. ‘One would suppose,” he 
says, “from the tenor of his subjects, that on this earth there 
was neither marrying nor giving in marriage’’; and he contrasts 
Wordsworth, on this head, most unfavourably with Robert Burns. 
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But we have the very best reason to know that the poet’s avoidance 
of the subject of sexual passion in his writings was due, not to any 
constitutional coldness or lack of sensibility, but to his own delibe- 
rate judgment and choice. ‘ Had I been a writer of love-poetry,”’ 
he is reported to have said, “it would have been natural to me to 
write it with a degree of warmth which could hardly have been 
approved by my principles, and which might have been undesirable 
for the reader.’ This outspoken confession makes it clear that 
“the characteristic calm of his writings was the result of no 
coldness of temperament, but of a deliberate philosophy.”’ (Jyers.) 

The natural intensity and excitability of Wordsworth’s feelings is 
well illustrated by the injurious effects which the act of poetical 
composition produced in his health and comfort of body. ‘ William’s 
health is by no means strong,” writes Dorothy on 10th September, 
1800; “he has written a great deal since we first went to All- 
foxden . . . . and he writes with so much feeling and agitation that 
it brings on a sense of pain.” And a passage in one of Coleridge’s 
letters to Humphry Davy (3rd February, 1801) points in the same 
direction : Wordsworth—he tells Davy—is thinking of taking up 
the pursuit of chemistry, “because he feels it necessary for him to 
have some intellectual pursuit, less closely connected with deep 
passion than poetry.” And toa like purport Wordsworth himself 
writes more than once, both in his correspondence and also in the 
notes dictated to Miss Fenwick. ‘Ido not know from what cause 
it is,” he writes in 1803 to Sir George Beaumont, “ but during the 
last three years I have never had a pen in my hand for five minutes 
before my whole frame becomes a bundle of uneasiness; a perspira- 
tion starts out all over me, and my chest is oppressed in a manner 
which I cannot describe.” Thus, too, in the Fenwick note to the 
“ White Doe,” he says :— 


‘* Tt may be worth while to note . . . that the skin having been rubbed off 
my heel by my wearing too tight a shoe, though I desisted from walking I 
found that the irritation of the wounded part was kept up by the act of compo- 
sition, to a degree that made it necessary to give my constitution a holiday. 
A rapid cure was the consequence. Poetic excitement, when accompanied by 
protracted labour in composition, has throughout my life brought on more or 
less bodily derangement.” 


In his introductory remarks prefixed to the Grasmere Journal,’ 
Professor Knight alludes to these fits of creative excitement. 
‘“‘ Wordsworth was familiar with poetic pains,” he writes, “ although 
to him there was added the compensating pleasure which only poets 
know. We find records of the poetic fire being suddenly kindled— 
it might be by a chance remark of Dorothy’s about a daisy, or a 
butterfly—and so long as the fit was on him, so long as the inspired 


(1) Knight’s Life of Wordsworth, vol. i. chap. xv., p. 257. 
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mood lasted, he could neither sleep nor eat, nor attend to any lesser 
interest. But it involved far more toil, and even severe labour, than 
the majority imagine.” Over and over again the sister records, 
“ William wearied himself with composing.”” On the very day (9th 
May, 1802) on which the “ Castle of Indolence Stanzas”” were begun, 
she writes: ‘‘ William worked at the ‘Leech Gatherer’ almost 
incessantly from morning till tea-time. I was oppressed and sick 
at heart, for he wearied himself to death’; and on the following 
day—* William is still at work although it is past ten o’clock. . . 

He will be tired out, I am sure. My heart fails in me. . . . William 
did not sleep till three o’clock.” And the pages of the Journal, 
during the early months of 1802, bear witness again and again to 
William’s frequent fits of nervous derangement—excitement alter- 
nating with prostration and depression of spirits—the result wholly, 
it would appear, of repeated efforts of composition. Thus, from 
Tuesday, 22nd December, 1801, to Tuesday, 9th March, 1802—a 
period of nearly three months—he is busily engaged on the poem 
which Dorothy sometimes calls ‘The Pedlar,”’ and sometimes ‘‘ The 
Ruined Cottage’; and the entries concerning the progress of the 
work read monotonously to this effect :—‘‘ Wiiliam tired with com- 
position . . . had tired himself with working . . . made himself 
very ill . . . was much tired . . . did himself harm . . . went to 
bed tired out . . . wore out himself and me with labour . . . was 
worn to death’; and so on ad infinitum. It must be borne in mind 
that when the composing fit would come—or, as Dorothy puts it, 
when William would kind/e—the travailing poet’s first move would 
almost always be out-of-doors; for, as he says in the Fenwick note 
to the “‘ White Doe,” and elsewhere, ‘‘My intellectual labour has 
been generally carried on in the open air.’ It is to this particular 
effect of the fit of poetic inspiration that the lines in stanza iv. 


allude :— 


‘* But verse was what he had been wedded to ; 
And his own mind did like a tempest strong 
Come to him thus, and drove the weary wight along.” 


Happily, however, Wordsworth has in one place given us a picture 
of himself in the creative mood, sketched in language so closely 
resembling that employed in the poet-sketch of the “ Castle of Indo- 
lence Stanzas,” that one cannot compare the two descriptions closely 
together without being forced to conclude that it is his own likeness, 
not that of any other person, which the poet there seeks to delineate. 
The passage to which we allude occurs in the first book of The Pre- 
lude, a little way on after the exordium, and was manifestly written 
in the year 1800, soon after the poet’s first settlement in the cottage 
at Grasmere. After describing the lofty hopes that haunt him— 
hopes and longings for the power to grapple with some noble theme 
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in verse—and the impediments which, where’er he turns, he finds 
from day to day renewed, he proceeds :— 


** And now it would content me to yield up 
These lofty hopes awhile for present gifts 
Of humbler industry. But oh, dear Friend! 
The Poet, gentle creature as he is, 
Hath, like the Lover, his unruly times ; 
His fits when he is neither sick nor well, 
Though no distress be near him but his own 
Unmanageable thoughts: his mind, best pleased 
While she as duteous as the mother-dove 
Sits brooding, lives not always to that end, 
But, like the innocent bird, hath goadings on 
That drive her as in trouble through the groves ; 
With me is now such passion.” 


We have now, to the best of our ability, carried out the task 
which, when starting, we set before us as the main object and aim of 
this article. To the earnest student of Wordsworth it cannot, we 
are persuaded, be other than a substantial gain to have the question 
of the true interpretation of the Sfanzas finally and irreversibly 
decided,—a result which, we are sanguine enough to believe, has 
been satisfactorily attained in the course of the preceding argument. 
Henceforth nothing more, it is to be hoped, will be heard of the 
Arnold-Brooke theory. It has, as we trust every one will acknow- 
ledge, fairly collapsed under the test of our not over-rigorous 
examination ; and must accordingly be now banished beyond recall 
to the limbo reserved for all such specious but hollow and ungrounded 
hypotheses. Furthermore, we have in the foregoing pages 
endeavoured to expand, develop, and illustrate with some copiousness 
of detail, those brief but pregnant hints which Wordsworth has 
dropt respecting his own character as the Poet of the Stanzas. How 
far we have succeeded in this portion of our task, the reader must 
decide for himself. But one word more, and we have done. Words- 
worth describes his Grasmere cottage-home by the name of The 
Castle of Indolence. But let no one rashly imagine that this name 
owes its appropriateness to any listless indifference or lazy frivolity 
in the character of the chief inmate. A graver misconception 
of the poet’s true meaning it would be impossible for even the 
perversest ingenuity to frame. Whatever his faults or failings 
may have been, Wordsworth was at least no heedless trifler, no 
insouciant sluggard. Wherever in his poems (as, for instance, in 
The Fountain, A Poet’s Epitaph, and Resolution and Independence) 
Wordsworth speaks of himself as a lover of idleness, an inveterate 
dreamer, a worshipper of freedom, and so on, it is with reference to 
the fact that owing to the provident kindness of his friend Raisley 
Calvert he was, during some of his most precious years, released from 
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the thraldom of working for an income, and thus enabled to devote 
his whole time and his unimpaired energies to the one great object 
of his life,— the cultivation of his God-sent gift of poesy. In one of 
the Sonnets he says of himself that the paramount end of his 
existence is to promote and fortify the weal of his own being; but 
in order to accomplish this adequately, through the stirring up of 
the great gift within him, it behoved that for some years at least he 
should be raised above the crushing necessity of uncongenial labour. 
Calvert’s timely bequest secured to him this priceless advantage ; 
and, whenever his thoughts reverted to his release, he would raise 
his voice in joyful gratitude to his early friend and benefactor. 
Hence the exultant outburst with which The Prelude opens,— 
‘“‘ Free, free as a bird to settle where I will! ’’ Hence, too, the lines 
in Resolution and Independence in which he describes himself as being 
“even such a happy child of earth ” as the hare or the sky-lark, and 
as walking “‘far from the world and from all care.” But beneath 
all this exultant glorification of freedom there lies the fixed resolve 
to labour earnestly in his true vocation,—the hope 


‘* Of active days urged on by flying hours,— 
Days of sweet leisure, taxed with patient thought 
Abstruse, nor wanting punctual service high, 
Matins and vespers of harmonious verse ! ” 


For was it not after all as the means to this great end of labour that 
even Liberty itself was so precious in his eyes ? 


‘“*Dear Liberty! Yet what would it avail 
But for a gift that consecrates the joy ?” 


And that gift carried with it a commensurate responsibility. ‘“ Spirits 
are not finely touched, save to fine issues’; and Wordsworth ever 
maintained the liveliest sense of the obligations implied in his noble 
poetic endowment. Witness the closing lines of those most exquisite 
dedicatory verses prefixed to the White Doe of Rylstone, in which the 
poet thus addresses his wife : — 


‘* He serves the Muses erringly and ill, 
Whose aim is pleasure light and fugitive : 
Oh, that my mind were equal to fulfil 
The comprehensive mandate which they give— 
Vain aspiration of an earnest will!” 


And, if it be asked, of what nature is that mandate? the poet’s reply 
is ready :— 

“To console the afflicted ; to add sunshine to daylight, by making 
the happy happier; to teach the young, and the gracious of every 
age, to see, to think, to feel, and therefore to become more actively 
and more securely virtuous.” 

T. Hurcmnson. 
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Tue art of Japan has none but an exterior part in the history of the 
art of nations. Being in its own methods and attitude the art of 
accident, it has, appropriately, an accidental value. It is of acci- 
dental value, and not of integral necessity. The virtual discovery 
of Japanese art, during the later years of the second French Empire, 
caused Europe to relearn how expedient, how delicate, and how 
lovely Incident may look when Symmetry has grown vulgar. The 
lesson was most welcome. Japan has had her full influence. Euro- 
pean art has learnt the value of position and the tact of the unique. 
But Japan is unlessoned and (in all her art worthy the name) content 
with her own conventions; she is local, provincial, alien, remote, 
incapable of equal companionship with « world that has Greek art 
in its own history—that has Pericles “to its father.” 

Nor is it pictorial art, or decorative art only, that has been touched 
by Japanese example of Incident and the Unique. Music had 
attained the noblest form of symmetry in the eighteenth century, 
but in music, too, symmetry had since grown dull; and momentary 
music, the music of phase and of fragment, succeeded. The sense of 
symmetry is strong in a complete melody—of symmetry in its most 
delicate and lively and least stationary form—balance ; whereas the 
leit-motif is isolated. In domestic architecture Symmetry and Inci- 
dent make a familiar antithesis—the very commonplace of rival 
methods of art. But the same antithesis exists in less obvious forms. 
The poets have sought “irregular” metres. Incident hovers, in the 
very act of choosing its right place, in the most modern of modern 
portraits. In these we have, if not the Japanese suppression of 
minor emphasis, certainly the Japanese exaggeration of major 
emphasis; and with this a quickness and buoyancy. The smile, 
the figure, the drapery—not yet settled from the arranging touch 
of a hand, and showing its mark—the restless and unstationary 
foot, and the unity of impulse that has passed everywhere like a 
single breeze, all these have a life that greatly transcends the life of 
Japanese art, yet has the nimble touch of Japanese incident. In 
passing, a charming comparison may be made between such por- 
traiture and the aspect of an aspen or other tree of light and liberal 
leaf; whether still or in motion the aspen and the free-leafed poplar 
have the alertness and expectancy of flight in all their flocks of 
leaves, while the oaks and elms are gathered in their station. All 
this is not Japanese, but from such accident is Japanese art inspired, 
with its good luck of perceptiveness. 

VOL, LVI, N.S. 3A 
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What symmetry is to form, that is repetition in the art of orna- 
ment. Greek art and Gothic alike have series, with repetition or 
counterchange for their ruling motive. It is not necessary to draw 
the distinction between such motive and that of the Japanese. The 
Japanese motives may be defined as uniqueness and position. 
And these were not known as motives of decoration before the 
study of Japanese decoration. Repetition and counterchange, of 
course, have their place in Japanese ornament, as in the diaper 
patterns for which these people have so singular an invention, but 
here, too, uniqueness and position are the principal inspiration. 
And it is quite worth while, and much to the present purpose, to 
call attention to the chief peculiarity of the Japanese diaper patterns, 
which is interruption. Repetition there must necessarily be in these, 
but symmetry is avoided by an interruption which is, to the Western 
eye, at least, perpetually and freshly unexpected. The place of the 
interruptions of lines, the variation of the place, and the avoidance 
of correspondence, are precisely what makes Japanese design of this 
class inimitable. Thus, even in a repeating pattern, you have a curi- 
ously successful effect of impulse. It is as though a separate inten- 
tion had been formed by the designer at every angle. Such renewed 
consciousness does not make for greatness. Greatness in design has 
more peace than is found in the gentle abruptness of Japanese lines, in 
their curious brevity. It is scarcely necessary to say that a line, in 
all other schools of art, is long or short according to its place and 
purpose; but only the Japanese designer so contrives his patterns 
that the line is always short; and many repeating designs are 
entirely composed of this various and variously-occurring brevity, 
this prankish avoidance of the goal. Moreover, the Japanese evade 
symmetry, in the unit of their repeating patterns, by another simple 
device—that of numbers. They make a small difference in the 
number of curves and of lines. <A great difference would not make 
the same effect of variety; it would look too much like a contrast. 
For example, three rods on one side and six on another would be 
something else than a mere variation, and variety would be lost by 
the use of them. The Japanese decorator will vary three in this 
place by two in that, and a sense of the defeat of symmetry is imme- 
diately produced. With more violent means the idea of symmetry 
would have been neither suggested nor refuted. 

Leaving mere repeating patterns and diaper designs, you find, in 
Japanese compositions, complete designs in which there is no point of 
symmetry. It isa balance of suspension and of antithesis. There 
is no sense of lack of equilibrium, because place is, most subtly, 
made to have the effect of giving or of subtracting value. A small 
thing is arranged to reply toa large one, for the small thing is placed 
at the precise distance that makes ita (Japanese) equivalent. In most 
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countries of Europe (and perhaps also in Japan) the “ steel-yard”’ 
is furnished with only a single weight that increases or diminishes 
in value according as you slide it nearer or farther upon a horizontal 
arm. It is equivalent to so many ounces when it is close to the up- 
right, and to so many pounds when it hangs from the farther end of 
the horizontal rod. Distance plays some such part with the twig or 
the bird in the upper corner of a Japanese composition. Its place 
is its significance and its value. Such an art of position implies a 
great art of intervals. The Japanese chooses a few things and 
leaves the space between them free, as free as the pauses or silences 
in music. But as time, not silence, is the subject, or material, of 
contrast in musical pauses, so it is the measurement of space—that 
is, collocation—that makes the value of empty intervals. The space 
between this form and that, in a Japanese composition, is valuable 
because it is just so wide and no more. And this, again, is only 
another way of saying that position is the principle of this apparently 
wilful art. 

Moreover, the alien art of Japan, in its pictorial form, has helped 
to justify the more stenographic school of etching. Greatly tran- 
scending Japanese expression, the modern etcher has undoubtedly 
accepted moral support from the islands of the Japanese. He too 
etches a kind of short-hand, even though his notes appeal much to 
the spectator’s knowledge, while the Oriental short-hand appeals to 
nothing but the spectator’s simple vision. Thus the two artists work 
in ways dissimilar. Nevertheless the French etcher would never 
have written his signs so freely had not the Japanese so freely drawn 
his own. Furthermore still, the transitory and destructible material 
of Japanese art has done as much as the multiplication of newspapers, 
and the discovery of processes, to reconcile the European designer— 
the black and white artist—to working for the day, the day of publi- 
cation. Japan lives much of its daily life by means of paper, 
painted ; so does Europe by means of paper, printed. But as we, 
unlike those Orientals, are a destructive people, paper with us means 
short life, quick destruction, transformation, reappearance, a very 
circulation of life. This is our present way of surviving ourselves—— 
the new version of that feat of life. Time was when to survive 
ourselves meant to secure, for a time indefinitely longer than the life 
of man, such dull form as we had given to our work; to intrude 
upon posterity. And every artist was assumed to hope for that 
security—“ the honours of immortality ’’—as the commonplace of his 
ambition. To survive ourselves, to-day, is to let our work go into 
daily oblivion and to achieve the honours of mortality. Whether is it 
better, to be vivid for a day—a day with a name and a date secured 


2 


to it for ever—or to be, for an unlimited time, tedious : 
Now, though the Japanese are not a destructive people, their 
3A 2 
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paper does not last for ever, and that material has clearly suggested 
to them a different condition of ornament from that with which they 
adorned old lacquer, fine ivory, or other perdurable things. For the 
transitory material they keep the more purely pictorial art of land- 
scape. What of Japanese landscape? Assuredly it is too far 
reduced to a monotonous convention to merit the serious study of 
races that have produced Crome and Corot. Japanese landscape- 
drawing reduces things seen to such fewness as must have made the 
art insufferably tedious to any people less fresh-spirited and more 
inclined to take themselves seriously than these Orientals. A pre- 
occupied people would never endureit. But a little closer attention 
from the Occidental student might find for their evasive attitude to- 
wards landscape—it is an attitude almost traitorously evasive—a 
more significant reason. It is that the distances, the greatness, the 
winds and the waves of the world, coloured plains, and the flight of 
a sky, are all certainly alien to the perceptions of a people intent 
upon little deformities. Does it seem harsh to define by such a 
phrase the curious Japanese search for accidents ? Upon such search 
these people are avowedly intent, even though they show themselves 
capable of exquisite appreciation of the form of a normal bird and of 
the habit of growth of a normal flower. They are not in search of 
the perpetual slight novelty which was Aristotle’s ideal of the lan- 
guage poetic (‘a little wildly, or with the flower of the mind,”’ says 
Emerson of the way of a poet’s speech)—and such novelty it is, like 
the frequent pulse of the pinion, that keeps verse upon the wing ; 
no, what the Japanese are intent upon is perpetual slight disorder. 
The Japanese in the fields had eyes less for the sky and the crescent 
moon than for some stone in the path, of which the asymmetry strikes 
his curious sense of pleasure in fortunate accident of form. For love 
of a little grotesque strangeness he will load himself with the stone 
and carry it home to his garden. The art of such a people is not 
liberal art, not the art of peace, and not the art of humanity. Look 
at the curls and curves whereby this people conventionally signify 
wave or cloud. All these curls have an attitude which is like that 
of a figure slightly malformed, and not like that of a human body that 
is perfect, dominant, and if bent, bent at no lowly or niggling labour. 
Why these curves should be so charming it would be hard to say ; 
they have an exquisite prankishness of variety, the place where the 
upward or downward scrolls curl off from the main wave is delicately 
unexpected every time, and—especially in gold embroideries—is 
sensitively fit for the material, catching and losing the light, while 
the lengths of waving line are such as the long gold threads take by 
nature. 

A moment ago, this art was declared not human. And, in fact, in 
no other art has the figure suffered such crooked handling. The 
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Japanese have generally evaded even the local beauty of their own 
race for the sake of perpetual slight deformity. Their beauty is 
remote from our sympathy and admiration ; and it is quite possible 
that we might miss it in pictorial representation, and that the 
Japanese artist may have intended human beauty where we do not 
recognise it. But ifit is not easy to recognise, it is certainly not 
difficult to guess at. And, accordingly, you are generally aware 
that the separate beauty of the race, and its separate dignity, even— 
to be very generous—has been admired by the Japanese artist, and 
is presented here and there occasionally, in the figure of warrior or 
mousmé. But even with this exception the habit of Japanese 
figure-drawing is evidently grotesque, derisive, and crooked. It is 
curious to observe that the search for slight deformity is so constant 
as to make use, for its purposes, not of action only, but of perspec- 
tive foreshortening. With us it is to the youngest child only that 
there would appear to be mirth in the drawing of a man who, 
stooping violently forward, would seem to have his head ‘ beneath 
his shoulders.”” The European child would not see fun in the living 
man so presented, but—unused to the same effect ‘in the flat ”»—he 
thinks it prodigiously humorous in a drawing. But so only when 
he is quite young. The Japanese keeps, apparently, his sense of this 
kind of humour. It amuses him, but not perhaps altogether as it 
amuses the child, that the foreshortened figure should, in drawing 
and to the impractised eye, seem distorted and dislocated ; the simple 
Oriental appears to find more derision in it than the simple child. 
The distortion is not without a suggestion of ignominy. And, more- 
over, the Japanese shows derision, but not precisely scorn. He does 
not hold himself superior to his hideous models. He makes free 
with them on equal terms. He is familiar with them. 

And if this is the conviction gathered from ordinary drawings, no 
need to insist upon the ignoble character of those that are intentional 
caricatures. 

Perhaps the time has hardly come for writing anew the praises of 
symmetry. The world knows too much of the abuse of Greek 
decoration, and would be glad to forget it, with the intention of 
learning that art afresh in a future age and of seeing it then anew. 
But whatever may be the phases of the arts, there is the abiding 
principle of symmetry in the body of man, that goes erect, like an 
upright soul. Its balance is equal. Exterior human symmetry is 
surely a curious physiological fact where there is no symmetry 
interiorly. For the centres of life and movement within the body 
are placed with Oriental inequality. Man is Greek without, and 
Japanese within. But the absolute symmetry of the skeleton 
and of the beauty and life that cover it is accurately a principle. 
It controls, but not tyrannously, all the life of human action. Atti- 
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tude and motion disturb perpetually, with infinite incidents—in- 
equalities of work, war, and pastime, inequalities of sleep—-the 
symmetry of man. Only in death and “at attention” is that 
symmetry complete in attitude. Nevertheless, it rules the dance 
and the battle, and its rhythm is not to be destroyed. All the more 
because this hand holds the goad and that the harrow, this the 
shield and that the sword, because this arm rocks the cradle and 
that caresses the unequal heads of children, is this rhythm the law; 
and grace and strength are inflections thereof. All human move- 
ment is a variation upon symmetry, and without symmetry it would 
not be variation; it would be lawless, fortuitous, and as dull and broad- 
cast as lawless art. The order of inflection that is not infraction 
has been explained in a most authoritative sentence of criticism of 
literature, a sentence that should save the world the trouble of some 
of its futile, violent, and weak experiments: “ Law, the rectitude of 
humanity,” says Mr. Coventry Patmore, “should be the poet’s only 
subject, as, from time immemorial, it has been the subject of true 
art, though many a true artist has done the Muse’s will and knew it 
not. As all the music of verse arises, not from infraction but from 
inflection of the law of the set metre; so the greatest poets have 
been those the modu/us of whose verse has been most variously and 
delicately inflected, in correspondence with feelings and passions 
which are the inflections of moral law in their theme. Law puts a 
strain upon feeling, and feeling responds with a strain upon law. 
Furthermore, Aristotle says that the quality of poetic language is a 
continual s/ight novelty. In the highest poetry, like that of Milton, 
these three modes of inflection, metrical, linguistical, and moral, all 
chime together in praise of the true order of life.” 

And like that order is the order of the figure of man, an order 
most beautiful and most secure when it is put to the proof. That 
perpetual proof by perpetual inflection is the very condition of life. 
Symmetry is a profound, if disregarded because perpetually inflected, 
condition of human life. 

The nimble art of Japan is unessential; it may come and go, may 
settle or be fanned away. It has life and it is not without law; it 
has an obvious life, and a less cbvious law. But with Greece abides 
the obvious law and the less obvious life: symmetry as apparent as 
the symmetry of man, and life occult like his unequal heart. And 
this seems to be the nobler and the more perdurable relation. 

Anict MEyYNELL. 
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Tue illustrations in woodcut, which adorn in great numbers the 
pages of early Italian books, have more and more engrossed, 
during the last five years, the attention, not only of the bibliographer, 
but also of the amateur of the fine arts. In 1885, Dr. Lippmann 
published, in a collected form, his studies, under the title of Der 
Italienische Holzschnitt in XV. Jahrhundert, of which an English 
edition was afterwards published by Mr. Quaritch, in 1888; and it 
might almost be said, that not until then were the beauty and signi- 
ficance of these book-illustrations, considered as works of art, generally 
recognised and allowed. Upon turning to such a work as Jackson 
and Chatto’s Treatise of Wood Engraving, an admirable book of, per- 
haps, a not very admirable kind, the second edition of which was 
published as lately as 1861, although we find the cuts in the famous 
Hypnerotomachia, printed by Aldus at Venice in 1499, described at 
some length, the illustrations of many other Italian books of the same 
period, which are equal in artistic importance to those of the Hyp- 
nerotomachia, are not even alluded to; while the whole subject of 
Italian book-illustrations is dismissed in a few brief paragraphs ; and 
this, too, in a general history of some 650 octavo pages. The per- 
fection of the wood-cutter’s art, during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, was, at that time, still thought to be found only in the 
productions of the great German masters. 

The studies of Dr. Lippmann had already, in 1879, been preceded 
by a work entitled, Les Illustrations des écrits de Jérome Savonarole 
publiés en Italie au XV° et au XVI° siecle, by M. Gustave Gruyer, 
which dealt with a series of the very finest Florentine cuts. In 
England, Mr. A. W. Pollard’s monograph, Last Words on the History 
of the Title-page, London, 1891, and his more general study, Early 
Illustrated Books : a History of the Decoration and Illustration of Books 
in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, London, 1893, have done 
much to draw attention to the beauty of early Italian cuts; and, 
as I write, the author of these books is engaged in filling two 
cases in the King’s Library at the British Museum with a series of 
examples, illustrating the art of the two great Italian schools of 
Florence and Venice. The Florentine cuts are already arranged 
and exhibited: they have, in every instance, been chosen on account 
of the artistic beauty of their design; and they illustrate, in a very 
felicitous manner, the characteristics of the Florentine, as distin- 
guished from the Venetian scbool, namely, an extraordinary sense 
for decorative effect, a frequent use of solid black masses and a great 
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freedom of hand, both on the part of the draughtsman and the 
engraver. 

In 1892, another bibliographical work, dealing exclusively with 
Italian Venetian illustrated books, appeared at Paris under the title 
Bibliographie des Livres a figures Vénitiens, 1469—1525, by the Duc 
de Rivoli. It contained a very valuable bibliography of books in 
which occurred any woodcut of importance; and it was illustrated 
with some reproductions of the more beautiful or interesting examples 
of such Venetian cuts. This admirable bibliography has now been 
followed by another and more elaborate work, by the same author, 
upon the missals printed at Venice between the years 1481 and 
1600'; and it would appear from the title-page that this latter work 
is the first of a projected series of “ études sur l’art de la gravure sur 
bois A Venise.”” In it, the Duc de Rivoli has proceeded upon a 
somewhat different plan from that which determined his former 
volume. ‘Notre travail,” he explains in his introduction, ‘‘comprend 
deux parties; 1° une nomenclature alphabétique et descriptive des bois 
les plus importants ou les plus intéressants qui ornent ces volumes; 
2° la bibliographie proprement dite de toutes les éditions dont nous 
avons eu connaissance. Dans cette derniére division, oti les missels 
sont répartis par diocéses et par ordres, nous marquons d’une croix 
tous ceux qui ont été compulsés soit par nous-méme, soit par des 
correspondants.”” Since the first part only of this work, containing 
a general introduction and the iconographic of these missals alpha- 
betically digested under heads, from ‘ Adalbert” to ‘ Christ,” 
now lies before me, it is perhaps a little unwise to hazard any 
opinion as to the wisdom of this arrangement ; yet it appears to me, 
that the book would have proved of greater service to the student, 
had these missals, with their woodcuts and ornaments, been succes- 
sively described in order of time, and had the bibliography of each 
volume followed its description. But the elaborate nature of the 
work is such, that this plan might have presented many practical 
difficulties to the writer. 

There is but one earlier bibliographical work, dealing with the 
special subject of the missal, which need here be mentioned. I mean 
Mr. W. H. James Weale’s Catalogus Missalium Ritus Latini ab anno 
M.CCCC.LXXV,” London, 1886. It is the only attempt which has 
yet been made to form a complete bibliography of these service-books; 
and, as its title suggests, it is rather a bibliographical list than a com- 
plete account of these books and of their contents. This new work on 
the Venetian missals is at once not only more particular, but far more 
elaborate and exhaustive. At the end of his introduction, the Duc 
de Rivoli gives a list of the missals printed at Venice, from 1481 to 
1600, with reproductions of the marks of their printers, in so far as 

(1) Les Missels tmprimés a Venise de 1481 a 1600. Deseription—Illustration—Biblio- 
graphie. Parle Duc de Rivoli. Paris. F. Rolhschild, Editeur, 1894. 
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they are known to him. The earliest of these volumes is a Roman 
missal in quarto, printed by Octavian Scotus, and dated 29th De- 
cember, 1481: and from that time no fewer than fifty-three missals 
were issued at Venice previously to the year 1500. It is generally 
characteristic of these incunabu/a, that they are printed in black 
letter, and that they contain only one cut of Christ crucified, with 
the Virgin and St. John standing at the foot of the cross, which is 
usually placed before the canon of the mass. In some instances, as 
the fine Roman missal bearing the imprint, ‘ _Impressus uenetiis arte 
& impensis Georgii de riuabenis mantuani: & Paganini de paganinis 
brixiani sociorum: sub Inclyto Duce Joanne Mocenico, quinto kl’. 
octobris MeecceLxxxiii,”’ this cut is designed in so vigorous and dis- 
tinguished a manner, that an earlier and less discerning critic than 
the author of the Bibliographic des Livres a figures Vénitiens, did not 
scruple to attribute it to Mantegna. The Duc de Rivoli refers to the 
cut in the missal printed by Georgius Arrivabenus, in 1499, as the 
finest and most original example of the kind executed at this time. 
In other instances, as in the little missal printed by Nicholaus de 
Franckfordia, in 1487, this cut is of the rudest workmanship. Few 
initial letters or engraved borders are to be found in these books. In 
the earlier editions, blank spaces were left on which such initials 
were intended to be illuminated or rubricated. Later on, the less 
important letters were printed in red; and it is not until the close of 
the fifteenth century, that the whole of the initial letters are printed 
throughout in red. The amateur, therefore, who is merely in search 
of fine woodcuts, will be, on the whole, disappointed with the contents 
of these Venetian missals printed before 1500. During the last 
decade of the fifteenth century, an incomparable series of woodcuts 
for the illustration of books was being produced at Florence; while 
another, little inferior to it, was being cut simultaneously at Venice : 
but it is not to the missals of this time that we must turn for the 
most beautiful examples, nor even for a great number, of Venetian 
woodcuts. 

The beginning of the sixteenth century was marked by an event 
of much importance in the history of Venetian missals, namely, the 
publication of the first of that numerous series bearing the imprint 
of Luc-Antonio Giunta. In 1497, and again in February and 
October, 1498, Johannes Emericus de Spira had printed, “ impensis 
Luce Antonii Juncte,” three several editions of the Roman missal. 
It appears, however, that Giunta had established his own printing- 
office at Venice before the close of the fifteenth century, fur there is 
an edition of the Constitutions of the Carmelites, which, according 
to the colophon, was printed by him for that Order, in 1499. The 
colophon adds that, the whole of the edition was duly delivered to 
the monks, and that “nulla bona vel mala charta aut minima littera 
apud eundem impressorem vel alium secularem remansit.’’ The 
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first missal, bearing the imprint of Luc-Antonio Giunta, is dated 
5th January, 1500. From this time, and before the year 1537, of 
the one hundred and eight missals that were printed at Venice, no 
fewer than forty-nine bear his imprint, either as publisher or printer. 
After his death, which occurred about this time, the business of his 
printing-office was continued by his heirs. ‘Ces éditeurs,” wrote the 
Duc de Rivoli, in his Bibliographie des Livres a figures Veénitiens, 
“dont le premier, Luc-Antonio Giunta, commenca en 1489 a im- 
primer a Venise des livres ornés de remarquables gravures au trait,— 
ont publié, dans les années postérieures 4 1500, de trés nombreuses 
éditions d’ouvrages religieux, notamment des missels et des Bréviaires. 
Les missels atteignent 4 un chiffre si élevé (plus d’une centaine), que 
nous avons dti les écartez de cette étude; nous n’en avons décrit 
qu'une édition; ils méritent 4 eux seuls un travail spécial” ; and 
although they form but a part of the subject of the present work, 
they remain, nevertheless, for the bibliographer, the most important 
part of his study in dealing with Venetian Missals. The value of 
the Duc de Rivoli’s contributions to this study may, in some measure, 
be indicated by the fact that of the twenty-five Roman missals which 
he described as printed or published by Luc-Antonio Giunta, between 
the years 1500 and 1537, only seven are to be found in the collections 
of the British Museum. 

This series of editions was chiefly distinguished from those, which 
had been published at Venice during the close of the previous 
century, by the greater number and elaboration of their woodcuts 
and other ornaments. In addition to the single full-page design of 
the Crucifixion, a number of other cuts are commonly to be found 
in them; such as those of the Entry into Jerusalem, the Resurrection, 
the Ascension, the Annunciation and the Assumption of the Virgin, 
which occur in the little Roman missal printed by Giunta in octavo, 
in 1501. Besides these larger cuts, a great number of smaller ones 
are inserted in the text, after the fashion of the little miniatures, 
which were used to ornament the illustrated manuscripts of such 
service-books. Unlike the cuts executed in the previous century, 
which for the most part were executed in outline, the cuts in this 
little missal of Giunta’s printing are more freely handled, and are 
shaded by a profusion of lines hatched in a single direction. They 
are more rich in effect than the earlier cuts, but they are not always 
more beautiful or more expressive. This peculiarity of the hatched 
shading is very characteristic of the illustrations, which occur in the 
Venetian missals during the first half of the sixteenth century, and 
especially of those used by Giunta. On turning to another Roman 
missal published by this printer in 1506, the admirable title-page of 
which was reproduced in Mr. Pollard’s monograph on that subject, 
we find many of the cuts which had appeared in the smaller missals 
of 1501 repeated in this later volume; the full-page illustrations 
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having the addition of borders in order to fill the increased dimen- 
sions of the page. These cuts, which made a very pleasing decorative 
appearance in the small edition, for which they were originally 
designed, ure seen to much disadvantage in the larger book; the 
type which accompanies them is less carefully composed, and both 
they, and the other ornaments, are introduced with less relevancy to 
the effect of the whole page. As time went on, such faults became 
more common, and the preparation of new editions more perfunctory ; 
yet throughout the century these missals always retained a very 
decorative appearance, on account of their black-letter type, a good 
use of the red ink in the rubric, or some relic of a fine tradition of art 
which lingered in their illustrations. Those cuts in the Venetian ser- 
vice-books, remarks Dr. Lippmann, which appeared during the few 
years immediately following 1500, were the best. ‘Their artistic 
quality, except in a few instances, decreased with the growth of the 
century in a constantly augmenting ratio. But the issue of new impres- 
sions, and of copies and imitations, from the old wood blocks, led to the 
conservation of the old Venetian and Mantegnesque style of treat- 
ment far into the sixteenth century. <A great many of the woodcuts 
in those Venetian liturgical books were produced, as is shown by 
the Z. A. signature which frequentiy occurs, in the workshop of Zoan 
Andrea. There is an occasional appearance among them of a fresher 
style of execution ; but it soon dies out, nearly all bearing the stamp 
of tame and monotonous mediocrity, and deserving to be considered 
rather as commercial than artistic performances.” 

Such, then, are the general characteristics, not only of the missals 
published by Luc-Antonio Giunta, but of those issued by other 
Venetian printers during the sixteenth century. In a few instances, 
we come across a volume in which the cuts are of a singular and 
uniform excellence, or of some especial interest. The most remark- 
able example of the former kind is, perhaps, the little Roman missal, 
in eights, printed by Bernardinus Stagninus, and bearing the date 
30th July, 1506, Both the type and the cuts, as well as the com- 
position and the press-work of the volume, are alike beautiful and 
effective. Of the full-page illustrations, the Duc de Rivoli repro- 
duces no less than seven examples in the first portion of his work, 
where they appear as the finest of their kind. In the original 
volume, of which the British Museum possesses a most desirable 
copy, they are yet more admirable when seen in contrast with the 
rubricated type of text, and printed upon the thin, vellum-like paper 
of the sixteenth century. In their treatment, these cuts, and espe- 
cially such as the “ Procession of David with the Ark” and the ‘Christ 
before Herod,” recall the engravings ‘of Andrea Mantegna: there 
is the same treatment of the figures, attitudes and draperies, the 
same hatched shading of short lines, worked in one direction ; in a 
word, their whole manner is imitated from the prints of the Paduan 
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master. Several of these cuts bear the initials 1 &, which were 
formerly thought to be those of Zoan Andrea; but Dr. Lippmann 
first pointed out, that they probably belonged to some artist named 
Jacobus, citing at the same time several prints worked in a similar 
manner, by an engraver of that name. Of these, the most 
important is the Triumph of Casar, published at Venice, in twelve 
sheets, in 1504. According to an inscription given by Bartsch, 
which occurs on one of the sheets of this print, the engraver was 
“Jacobus Argentoratensis.”’ There is another woodcut in the style of 
Mantegna, an allegorical subject, which bears the inscription “ Istoria 
Romana,” and the signature OPVS IACOBI. In the opinion of 
Dr. Lippmann, this print is also the work of “ Jacobus,” the same 
who engraved it from a drawing, if not by Mantegna himself, at 
least by a very able disciple of his. That ‘“‘Jacobus Argentoratensis ”’ 
was not himself the draughtsman of these designs, but only the 
engraver, seems to be shown by a third cut, which he engraved in a 
wholly different manner, after a drawing by Beneditto Montagna. 

In certain cuts of the little missal printed by Bernardus Stagninus, it 
is not improbable that we possess the conjoint work of the draughts- 
man and engraver of the “Istoria Romana”; and that the initials 
1 @ are those of “Jacobus Argentoratensis.”” ‘This question,” as 
Dr. Lippmann puts it, “is not indeed solved by the existence of 
those signed works ; but it is, we may hope, drawn somewhat nearer 
to solution.”” There are some other cuts in Venetian books about 
this time, which are designed and executed in a similar manner, and 
which bear the same initials. The Duc de Rivoli cites an instance 
of this kind, which occurs in the Roman missal published by Luc- 
Antonio Giunta, 22nd January, 1509: “Le graveur qui signe 
a,” he writes, “ est peut-étre le plus habile que nous rencontrions 
dans les missels vénitiens. II grave, soit au trait simple (Ovide, 
1497 ; Crucifixion du Missale Romanum 8°, 1560, Ileironimo Scoto), 
soit dans la maniére ombrée, comme les estampes du Missel Stag- 
nino.” ‘Ces vignettes, rééditées dans plusieurs autres ouvrages de 
piété, furent copiées par différents graveurs, dont nous allons parler, 
et dont aucun ne possede ni la dextérité ni le savoir-faire de 
original.” 

Among the copyists of these designs in the little missal of Ber- 
nardus Stagninus, is an engraver who signs himself VGO, on a 
cut of the Annunciation, which occurs in a Roman missal bearing 
the imprint of Jacobus Pencius de Leucho, and the date 16th Sep- 
tember, 1512. This engraver was, in all probability, Ugo da Carpi, 
who, according to Vasari, was “il primo inventore delle stampe di legno, 
di tre pezzi, per mostare oltra il disegno, l’ombre, i mezi, ed i lumi 
ancora”: the art of printing woodcuts in chiaroscuro was already 
known to the German masters. Hans PBurgmair’s portrait of 
*Toannes Paungartner,” which is dated 1512, is printed in three 
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blocks, and Ugo da Carpi, probably, did not do more than to intro- 
duce the method into Italy. We know that on the 24th July, 1516, 
he obtained certain privileges from the Venetian Senate for the pro- 
tection of his process, which he termed ‘“‘modo nuovo di stampare 
chiaro et scuro;”’ and it would seem that, previously to this time, he 
worked in Venice as an engraver of book-illustrations, and that as 
such he executed these blocks, which bear his name, for Jacobus 
Pencius de Lencho. Of little artistic value in themselves, they are 
chiefly interesting as the early work of the engraver who afterwards 
produced such splendid prints as ‘The Venus surrounded by the 
Cupids” in an oval, after Raphael, and the more celebrated cut 
of “‘ Diogenes,” after Parmegiano. 

The name of Zoan Andrea has been mentioned among those of 
the illustrators of Venetian liturgical books. He is chiefly known 
as the author of the largest woodcut, which the Italian Renaissance 
produced, the bird’s-eye view of Venice, of which the original block 
is preserved in the Museo Civico, in that city. Morelli has drawn 
attention to the work of this master, in his studies of the Borghese 
gallery; and an essay entitled “Zoan Andrea et ses homonymes,” 
by the Duc de Rivoli and Charles Ephrussi, appeared in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts for 1891. There are many points of criticism, 
which are suggested by the works of this master and of his disci- 
ples; but both these and other questions of great interest, such as 
the occurrence of the woodcuts by German masters in Venetian 
missals, such as that of the Annunciation, which is reproduced 
in the Duc de Rivoli’s work, from an edition of Giuntia’s printing, 
I must here leave undiscussed. The presence of many German 
printers in Venice—indeed, the whole influence, not only of German, 
but also of Flemish artists over Venetian art—presents a series of 
artistic problems, about which much has been written, although 
more remains to be said. 

But I overlook the chief use of studying these illustrated books 
of the Italian printers. We must beware how we tread this way of 
mere bibliography ; lest, after all, we find it but a blind alley of 
learning! Of late years, much attention has been given in England 
to the production of fine printed books ; their paper, their type, their 
ornaments, and their press-work, have alike afforded occasion for 
infinite care and thought. A great number of sumptuous volumes 
has been the result of such an effort; but are we able to say, speaking 
in general, that these books possess those qualities of repose, and of 
simple, effective, decoration, which distinguish the illustrated books 
of Florence and Venice, during the great period of the printer’s art ? 
Are not these and other fine qualities yet to be acquired by us, in 
the productions of our press? And herein, perhaps, lies the chief 
use of studying these books of the early Italian printers. 

Hersert P. Horne. 











THE POSSIBILITY OF LIFE IN OTHER WORLDS. 


NorwitHstanpinc the wonderful advances in scientific methods 
which have been effected in recent years, a great problem still 
remains unsolved. We are still as far as ever from having attained 
any definite answer to the question as to whether life can exist on 
any of the other worlds. Vast as has been the progress in know- 
ledge since the days when Whewell and Brewster discussed the 
question of possible inhabitants in other planets, a writer in the 
present day finds the problem which they attempted still hopelessly 
beyond his reach in so far as any determinate conclusions are 
concerned. 

But it seems worth while to take up the question afresh, inasmuch 
as some of the old arguments have acquired increased significance 
in consequence of later discoveries, while others are now seen to 
have lost something from the same cause. I propose, accordingly, 
to set forth some account of the present state of the argument, and 
to note whatever additional importance it may have acquired since 
the days when the habitability of other worlds was discussed by 
Brewster. 

The standard argument in support of the belief that certain other 
planets might be inhabited, was of this kind. It was noticed that 
the sun lies at the centre of a system of bodies which revolve around 
it, and that among these bodies the earth holds an intermediate 
place. It is nearer to the central luminary than are some of the 
other planets, while, on the other hand, it is more remote than others. 
The warmth and light received by the earth from the sun would 
therefore be greater than that received by some planets, and less 
than that received by others. If some of the planets are much larger 
than the earth, then it must be remembered that other members of 
the same system are smaller than our globe, and that some of them 
are very much smaller. It was also pointed out that the earth in 
another respect is, as it were, a fair average specimen of a planet. 
Some of these bodies have moons revolving around them. It is quite 
true that Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus are more richly endowed with 
attendant globes than is the earth; but then Mercury and Venus 
appear to be unprovided with any moons. It was thus seen that 
in the matter of satellites, as well as in dimensions and in situation, 
our globe is an intermediate one in the system. This conclusion was 
confirmed by the subsequent discovery that Mars had a pair of 
satellites and Neptune a single one. Indeed, the claims of the earth 
to be a typical planet might be pushed still further. A notable cha- 
racteristic of a planetary globe is its density, that is to say, its weight 
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in comparison with the weight of a globe of water of equal dimen- 
sions. Here again our earth appears in the light of a fairly repre- 
sentative object. It is much lighter, no doubt, bulk for bulk, than 
some of the other planets. It is, on the other hand, much heavier 
than others. 

It is also noticeable in this connection, that our globe is sur- 
rounded with a copious atmosphere, and this is an attribute which of 
course stands in an obvious and specially important relation to the 
question of the earth as an abode of life. Those who pondered on 
the possibility of life on other worlds, could not fail to be struck by 
the fact that some of those other worlds were also surrounded by 
atmospheres. If these atmospheres, in certain cases, were excessively 
dense and abundant, and in others greatly attenuated, this cireum- 
stance alone would tend once again to illustrate the intermediate 
rank, so to speak, of our earth as a member of the planetary system. 

The argument then ran in this wise. Regarding our earth as a 
globe which constitutes a member of the solar system, it can hardly 
be said to possess very extreme attributes. It does not appear to be 
marked out in any specially distinctive manner which would qualify 
it rather than certain of the other globes for becoming suitable 
abodes for life. The qualities which the earth possesses are, gene- 
rally speaking, conferred upon it in degrees intermediate to those 
in which other globes of the system are endowed with similar quali- 
ties. As the earth was inhabited, it would seem only reasonable to 
assume that in this respect also it was not exceptional, and that in 
all probability the other globes, some of them, or many of them, 
were also fitted for the abode of life, suitably adapted to the condi- 
tions which each globe had to offer. 

Such was in outline the famous argument which was presented 
half a century ago, in support of the conclusion that in all proba- 
bility certain other planets besides our earth contained organic 
life. It is worth while to see how far the present state of our 
knowledge affects the validity of this argument. That it does so 
cannot be questioned. I believe, on the whole, the argument has 
been strengthened by modern research, though it must be admitted, 
that in some respects its efficiency has been impaired. 

We can indeed, in these present days, bring forward a striking 
point of relationship between the earth and the other planets, as 
to which the earlier writers had no information. Had they been 
aware of it they would certainly have regarded it as greatly 
strengthening the contention that it was reasonable to presume 
that the planets must be inhabited. But in those days, philo- 
sophers had little notion that so astonishing a fact would ever be 
demonstrated as that the material constituents of the earth were in 
a great measure identical with the materials constituting the sun. 
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They did not know that the elementary bodies in the earth were 
substantially the same as the elementary bodies which make up the 
mass of the great luminary. It is, no doubt, quite true that we are 
not as yet able ‘to affirm, with any absolute certainty, that the 
materials from which the planets, such as Venus or Mars, have been 
built, are actually the same kind of materials as those which make 
up the earth. Our knowledge indeed stops short of this point. 
We can pronounce on the substantial identity of the solar materials 
with the terrestrial materials, because in the former case the bodies 
are so greatly heated that they are in the gaseous state. Spectro- 
scopic methods are therefore available for determining their identity 
with the glowing vapours of the same substances as we have them 
on the earth. But the planets are not incandescent. Our spectro- 
scopes may indeed, to some slight extent, inform us as to the consti- 
tuents of the planetary atmospheres, but the actual solid portions of 
the planets cannot be analysed by any means at our disposal. There 
is, however, no reason to think that the elements of which the 
planets are composed, differ considerably from the elements of which 
the earth is made. For most astronomers now admit that the sun 
and the planets have had a common origin from some primitive 
nebula, and as we verify this theory by showing that the earth and 
the sun are substantially of the same constituents, it seems impos- 
sible to doubt that the substances which form the earth are 
largely, if not wholly, the same as the substances out of which the 
planetary globes have been fashioned. A striking confirmation of 
this doctrine of material uniformity is presented by certain of the 
comets which belong to the solar system. It is quite true that such 
objects have, so far as physical condition goes, no resemblance to 
planets, it is however sufficiently remarkable that comets appear to 
be composed of materials resembling those of which our earth has 
been made. For these bodies happen to be, in part at least, of such 
a gaseous nature that we are enabled to submit them to spectroscopic 
analysis. They have thus been proved to contain some of the most 
important terrestrial elements. 

It is therefore plain that the ancient argument in support of the 
notion that some of the planets might be tenanted with life, can be 
considerably reinforced by modern discoveries. For it may now be 
regarded as practically certain that various elements known on this 
sarth are present in the planetary bodies. We thus see that the 
components necessary for the physical frame-work of living creatures, 
may, in all probability, be as abundantly provided upon some of 
the other planets as it is on the earth. 

In this connection it is instructive to bear in mind what is known 
as to the distribution of those particular elements in space which 
appear to be most characteristically associated with the manifestation 
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of life. No result of spectroscopic research among the heavenly 
bodies has been more remarkable than that which demonstrates the 
extraordinary abundance with which the element hydrogen is 
diffused throughout the universe. It is of course one of the com- 
monest elements of the earth, entering, as it does, into the composi- 
tion of every drop of water. Hydrogen is also a constituent part of 
a vast number of solid bodies, but the remarkable circumstance for 
our present purpose is that this same element is found in profusion 
elsewhere. Surrounding that visual glowing globe of the sun there 
is an invisible atmosphere, of which hydrogen is one of the most 
prominent components. A like conclusion is drawn from the 
spectra of many of the stars, In the case of certain specially white and 
brilliant gems, of which Sirius and Vega may be taken as the types, 
the chief spectroscopic feature is the extraordinary abundance in 
which hydrogen is present. Even in the dim and distant nebulw 
gaseous hydrogen is the constituent more easily recognised than 
any other which they may possess. Indeed, it may be affirmed that 
we do not know any other substance which is so widely diffused as 
hydrogen. It need hardly be said that this gas is an important 
constituent in those compound bodies with which life is associated. 
In that somewhat gruesome exhibition, which shows the actual 
quantities of the several elements of which an average human body 
is composed, the bulk of the hydrogen forms one of the most striking 
items, and indeed in connection with all forms of animal and 
vegetable life, hydrogen is of primary importance. In the argument 
from analogy for the existence of life in other worlds it is significant 
to note that an element associated in such an emphatic manner with 
the manifestation of life here, should now be shown to be widespread 
through the universe. 

In like manner carbon, which is, of course, an essential factor in 
organic substances, has been demonstrated to exist in other parts of 
the solar system. The most striking illustration of this fact is pre- 
sented in the case of the glowing solar clouds, which there is now 
good reason to believe are due to carbon. Many of the comets 
exhibit lines in their spectra characteristic of the same element. If 
these bodies, as has been often supposed, are drawn by solar attrac- 
tion from the remotest parts of space, the carbon which they bear 
testifies that this element is present through a wide extent of the 
universe. Here, again, modern research has gone far to strengthen 
the argument as to the possible existence of life elsewhere. It has 
shown the cosmical nature of that particular element which, if not 
itself the veritable abode of life, seems to be, at all events, a con- 
stituent thereof. 

Illustrations of the material identity of the several globes in space 
might be extended. Have we not been told that a diet absolutely 
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devoid of salt would be fatal. Now the salt, or, at all events, the 
sodium which forms its characteristic part, is not merely confined to 
the earth. The famous D line in the solar spectrum tells us that the 
same element abounds in the sun. Nor is this important element 
confined to the solar system. We have ample testimony as to the 
wide diffusion of sodium in stellar depths. 

The iron which enters so largely into the frame-work of things 
material enters, as is well known, in no inappreciable quantity into 
the structure of the human body. Is there not some story of the 
materials for a medal of pure iron having been extracted from the 
mortal remains of some illustrious individual? At all events, iron 
in many ways, or in various combinations, is often associated with 
organic phenomena on the earth. It is, therefore, material to observe 
that this element, like others which I have mentioned, appears to be 
very widely distributed through space. It has been proved that 
many hundreds of lines in the solar spectrum must be attributed to 
the presence of an abundant iron atmosphere surrounding the heated 
solar globe. Even such distant stars as Aldebaran or Arcturus have 
been made to disclose the fact that iron enters into their composition 
in a very significant manner. If, therefore, there should not be life 
in the other planets, its non-existence cannot apparently be attributed 
to the absence of such suitable materials as life requires to build up 
its physical abode. So far as our knowledge goes we feel constrained 
to admit that such materials are certainly present on other globes 
besides the earth. 

At the same time, it is right to call attention to the fact that we 
are obliged to use great caution in any conclusion we may draw as 
to the space distribution of another element of much significance in 
the vital phenomena of this earth. I allude, of course, to oxygen. 
I do not indeed say that there cau be any good reason to doubt 
that oxygen does really exist in other celestial bodies, In all proba- 
bility the life-giving gas is just as abundant on many other globes 
as we find it to be on this one. At the same time, it is proper to 
remember that a widely extended distribution of oxygen has not 
been demonstrated in the same emphatic manner as has the existence 
of the other elements to which I have referred. The dearth of 
reliable testimony as to the cosmical distribution of oxygen may be 
attributed not so much to the actual absence of that element from 
other bodies, as to the unsuitability of the means at our disposal for 
detecting its presence upon them. I need not go further into this 
point than to remark that certain well-marked lines in the solar 
spectrum had been attributed to oxygen, and they were no doubt 
correctly so attributed. It was, however, proved by Janssen that 
the oxygen which caused these lines, or a great part of them, did 
not exist in the sun, but that the lines were largely, if not wholly, 
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due to the oxygen in the earth’s atmosphere. This is not to be taken 
asa proof that there is no oxygen in the sun. It merely says that 
its presence there has not been as yet conclusively demonstrated. 

This weakness in one link of the chain of evidence does not, how- 
ever, seriously impair the general conclusion already mentioned, 
that the substratum of material necessary for life exists on other 
globes besides the earth. I will only add that the element calcium, 
which is of essential importance in the shells or the coral of the lower 
animals, or in the skeletons of the higher, is also one of the elements 
widely distributed through space. 

We have thus seen that in one important respect the progress of 
modern research has strengthened the ancient argument from analogy 
in support of the belief that there is life on other worlds beside this 
one. It is right now to mention how, in another way, modern investi- 
gation has tended to impair that argument, or rather, I should say, 
to limit its application. Various lines of reasoning have rendered it 
almost certain that in the matter of temperature, the several planets 
present considerable varieties and contrasts. I do not here refer to 
the temperature of the surface of the planet which is the result of 
the sunbeams which fall upon it. No doubt there are individual 
peculiarities of each planet from this cause, the effect of which will 
be presently referred to. But what I am now discussing is rather 
the internal heat of the several globes of the system. It seems to be 
generally true, that the larger the dimensions of a planet, the greater 
is the internal heat which it still possesses. Into the reasons of this 
we need not now enter ; suffice it to remark, that the great globe of 
Jupiter in this respect offers a very marked contrast to the earth. 
It seems to be highly probable, if indeed it be not certain, that 
Jupiter is at the present time heated to a temperature, at its surface, 
greatly in excess of the temperature of the surface of the earth. We 
cannot indeed assign an actual value to the temperature of Jupiter, 
but there seems little doubt that it must be so great as to preclude 
the possibility of that globe being the abode of any types of life like 
those which flourish on the earth. It is no doubt just conceivable 
that living beings of some strange and unknown fashion might 
endure the conditions which Jupiter appears to present; but I do 
not know anything which would make such a view likely. What 
we have said about Jupiter may, with certain modifications, apply 
also to Saturn, and in some degree to Uranus and to Neptune. It 
seems impossible that any of these great planets are at present abodes 
of life in any sense which is comprehensible to us. 

There is reason to think that, so far as internal heat is concerned, 
the planet Mars, as well as Venus and Mercury, occupy much the 
same position as the earth. In all four cases the internal heat may 
be said to be non-existent, in so far as its present effect on any mani- 
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festations of life are concerned. The superficial temperatures which 
these globes present, and the climates that they enjoy, must be 
attributed primarily to the heat received from the sun; of course, 
the actual effect on each globe is profoundly modified by its atmos- 
phere, as well as by its distribution of land and water. 

The four globes just named are at such varied distances from the 
sun, that the amount of heat which they obtain will differ consider- 
ably. Mars can only get a smaller allowance of sunbeams than the 
earth, while Venus will receive more, and Mercury a good deal more. 
If we represent the average intensity of sun heat as it arrives at the 
earth by 100, we shall find that the intensity at Mars is no more 
than 43. Venus receives a share which may be represented by 191, 
while Mereury would get as much as 667. At the first glance it 
might be thought that these figures must necessarily imply vast 
climatic differences between the different globes. I am certainly 
not going to deny that this is so. Indeed, it seems to be extremely 
probable that there may be astonishing differences between the 
climatic circumstances of the planets. But what I want to insist upon 
at this moment is, that the condition of a planet as to climate is not 
merely a matter of sunbeams. A very important element consists in 
the extent of the atmosphere with which that planet is invested. 
There can be no doubt as to the presence of an atmosphere around 
Mars, and of another around Venus; but we have no reason to 
think that these atmospheres, either in density or in composition, 
resemble that which envelops our earth. The atmosphere around 
Mars, indeed, appears to be far less copious than that with which 
our earth is provided. This much, at least, we conclude from the 
translucency of the environment which permits us to study the 
details of Mars with far greater clearness than a Martian astronomer 
who was trying to survey our globe would be able to obtain through 
the comparatively dense medium interposed by our skies. 

The character of the atmosphere of a planet will exert a marked 
effect upon the temperature and the climate of its globe. The 
abundance of that atmosphere and the proportion in which it con- 
tains watery vapour, or possibly other vapours, will all tend to 
modify the degree in which sun heat is admitted, and the degree in 
which, when admitted, it is retained. It would be quite possible for 
two globes enjoying equal shares of sun heat to have, nevertheless, 
totally unlike temperatures and climates in consequence of atmos- 
pheric differences. We know also that the distribution of land and 
water has a marked effect upon climate. It was the contention of 
Lyell, in his famous book, that the changes of climate in the course 
of geological time were mainly due to alterations in the relative posi- 
tions of land and water. The mention of this will, at least, remind 
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us that climate depends upon other elements besides sun heat and 
atmosphere. 

The significance of these considerations in connection with our 
present subject can hardly be over-estimated. A globe may at first 
sight appéar to be too far from the sun to enjoy sufficient light and 
heat to make life endurable or possible. It may nevertheless happen 
that by some suitably contrived atmosphere, and some special con- 
figuration of land and water, such a globe may possess regions 
endowed with a mild, or even a genial climate. On the other hand, 
a globe which was placed so close to the great source of light and 
heat that its inhabitants, if unprotected, would be submitted to an 
unendurable scorching, may yet be fitted with an atmosphere which 
shall render it sufficiently adapted for life, notwithstanding its appa- 
rently unpromising circumstances. 

In illustration of the important climatic effects of an atmosphere, 
I need do little more than cite the case of the moon. Our satellite 
is practically at the same distance from the sun as is the earth, and 
in its case also, internal heat has no present effect on the temperature 
of its superficial portions. It would, therefore, seem that so far as 
sun heat is concerned, the moon must be in much the same condition 
as the earth. But if we thence deduced the inference that the 
temperature conditions prevailing on our satellite bore any resem- 
blance to the temperature conditions prevailing on the earth, we 
should make a great mistake. Observations of the moon’s heat 
show that its surface is exposed to a tremendous range of temperature, 
extending to hundreds of degrees. It has been demonstrated that 
the temperature of the moon under the full glare of the sun rises to 
a point in excess of that of boiling water, while it is equally certain 
that when the sunbeams are withdrawn the temperature of the moon 
sinks to a point far below that with which any Arctic explorer has 
made us acquainted. Tere, then, is a globe fed just as we are, with 
sunbeams, and yet undergoing tremendous vicissitudes of climate 
entirely surpassing any changes endured by the earth. The climatic 
difference between these two neighbouring globes is certainly con- 
nected with the fact that the moon has very little atmosphere, even 
if it be not completely destitute thereof. Our atmosphere acts as a 
climatic regulator. It reduces the degree in which the intense 
fervour of the sun affects the earth, and it mitigates the rigour of 
the cold to which the earth would be exposed when the sunbeams 
are withdrawn. Such an ameliorating agent is absent from the 
moon, and hence arise those violent extremes of its climatic condition. 
We thus see what potent factors the existence and the extent of an 
atmosphere become, in determining the nature of the climate that a 
planet is to have. We do not know enough regarding the atmos- 
pheres of Mars, Venus, and Mercury, to be able to draw any certain 
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conclusions with regard to their climates. But this much we may 
at least affirm, that it seems quite possible for the different influences 
we have named to go a long way towards neutralising the contrasts 
which the climates of these globes would otherwise present in con- 
sequence of the different supplies of sunbeams 'that they receive 
at their actual solar distances. So far as mere climate is concerned, 
it seems quite possible that appropriate atmospheres and land distri- 
butions might be adjusted on the earth and Mars, Mercury, and 
Venus, in such a manner that certain organic types might be common 
to all the four globes. 

Of course, the presence or absence of water on a potential world 
must be a very material element in deciding as to whether life can 
exist thereon. The absence of water from the moon, for instance, 
must be at once admitted to be incompatible with the existence of 
life on that globe, in so far, at least, as the word life conveys to us 
any intelligible meaning. But though there is no water to be 
discerned at present on our satellite, yet it would seem highly 
probable that other globes may not be similarly destitute. One of the 
most striking features which Mars presents when that planet is 
placed in a favourable opposition, consists in his wonderful Arctic 
region of white material. This seems to grow as the winter advances 
on Mars, and decreases when summer reigns on that hemisphere of 
the planet which is exposed to us. Now we should certainly be 
going beyond the actual extent of our knowledge were we to aflirm 
that what we see on Mars is certainly ice or snow, similar to that 
which we find in our own Arctic regions, It seems, however, hardly 
possible for us to frame any other supposition which could be recon- 
ciled with the facts. Indeed, the whole appearance of the planet 
makes it highly probable that water is quite as important a factor in 
the constitution of that globe as it is in our own. 

Venus is so circumstanced in regard to the position which it has, 
relatively to the earth, that we are not able to examine it with the 
same degree of success as that which attends the study of our neigh- 
bouring planet on the other side. It would appear, however, from 
the observations of Trouvelot, that the poles of this planet are also 
characterised by caps of white material, which remind us of the polar 
condition of our own earth, as well as of Mars. We do not see Mer- 
cury sufficiently well to form any conclusion as to whether it may 
possess similar features. The clouds of Jupiter doubtless also contain 
water, even if they are not entirely composed thereof, though for the 
reasons already assigned, it seems quite unlikely that there can be 
any life on that globe. 

In the absence of any definite knowledge, as to the composition of 
the atmospheres by which the planets are surrounded, or as to the 
climates which they enjoy, it would certainly be idle for us to specu- 
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late as to how far they might possibly be tenanted by creatures 
resembling those found on this earth. It would also be impossible 
for us to form any conception as to the biological characteristics of 
creatures which would be adapted for residence on the several planets. 
There is, however, one merely mechanical matter which may be 
usefully mentioned, inasmuch as it depends on considerations which 
admit of demonstration. 

We are able to weigh the several planets. Indeed, the problem 
is a comparatively easy one, when applied to those bodies which are 
attended by satellites, inasmuch as the movements of the satellites 
contain indications of the weights of their primaries. But even 
when a planet has no satellites, it is still possible for an astronomer 
to find the weight of a body by the effect which its attraction pro- 
duces on other planets. But the weight of a planet must stand in 
important relation to the frame-work of the organisms which are 
adapted to dwell upon it. Let me try to make this clear by a few 
illustrations. 

Suppose that a planet, while still retaining the same size, was to 
be greatly increased as to its mass. The consequences would be felt 
very seriously by all organised creatures. The most immediate 
effect would be to increase the apparent weight of everything. If, 
for instance, a globe the same size as the earth possessed double the 
mass of the earth, the effect would be that the weight of each animal 
on the heavier globe would be double that on the earth. A horse 
placed on the heavy globe would be subjected to a load which would 
oppress him as greatly as if while standing on our earth, as at present 
constituted, he bore a weight of lead on his back which amounted to 
as many stones as the animal itself. Each leg of an elephant would 
be called upon to sustain just double the not inconsiderable thrust 
which at present such a pillar has to bear. A bird which soars here 
with ease and grace would find that the difficulty of such movements 
was greatly increased, even if they were not wholly impossible on a 
globe of equal size to the earth, but double weight. It would seem 
as if flying animals must be the denizens of light globes, rather than 
of heavy ones. 

It is also easy to show that in general, other things being equal, 
the size of an animal should tend to vary in an inverse direction to 
that of the mass of the globe on which it dwells. At first it might 
be supposed that big animals might be most appropriately located 
on big worlds, and small animals on small worlds. No doubt there 
are sO many circumstances to be considered, of which we are in 
almost complete ignorance, that any statements of this kind must 
be received with considerable caution. We may, however, assert 
with some confidence that, so far as our knowledge goes, the 
truth lies the other way. It is the small animals which are 
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adapted for the larger worlds; it is the big animals which are 
adapted for the smaller worlds. The proof of this involves an 
interesting point. 

The argument is as follows:—Suppose that an animal on this 
earth, as it is at present, were to have every dimension doubled. 
To take a particular instance, conceive the existence of a giant 
horse which was twice as high, and twice as long, in every feature 
and detail, as an ordinary horse. It is obvious that as all three 
dimensions of the animal are doubled, its volume, ard therefore its 
weight, would be increased eightfold, and the weight that would 
have to be transmitted down each of the four legs would be in- 
creased eightfold. Each leg of the giant horse would, therefore, 
have to possess eight times the weight sustaining power that 
would suffice for the leg of the ordinary horse. As the proportions 
are supposed to have been observed throughout, the leg of the 
giant horse would be of course considerably stronger than that of 
the ordinary horse, but it would not be so much stronger as to 
enable it to accomplish the task it would be called on to perform. 
The section of the leg of the giant horse would no doubt be double 
in diameter that of the normal individual. This would imply that 
the area of the section was increased fourfold. But we have seen 
that the weight transmitted was increased eightfold. Study the 
effect of this on the horse’s hoof in contact with the ground. In 
the giant horse the area of the surface of contact would be four 
times as great as in the normal horse. As, however, the weight 
transmitted is eight times as great, it follows that this wear and 
tear on each square inch of the foot, and this is the proper way to 
estimate it, would be just twice as destructive in the giant horse as 
it would be in the ordinary animal. If, then, as we may well sup- 
pose, the foot of the latter is just adapted for the work which it has 
to do, then the foot of the giant horse would be incapable of with- 
standing the wear and tear to which it would be subjected. It 
follows that an effective animal, on the scale we have suggested, 
would be an impossibility on our earth; at all events, when the 
materials from which it was made were the same as those out of 
which our animals are fashioned. 

Suppose this giant horse, instead of being left on this earth, were 
transferred to another globe, which only exerted half the gravitating 
effect experienced on the earth’s surface, then the effort the animal 
would have to make in supporting its own weight would only be halz 
that which it has to put forth here. The consequence is, that the frame- 
work of the giant horse would in such acase have to support a weight 
which was not more than four times that of an ordinary horse stand- 
ing on the earth. As the area of the bases of support in the large 
animal was fourfold that in the normal horse, it would follow that, area 
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for area, there would be a pressure transmitted through the foot of the 
giant horse on the less ponderous globe precisely equal to that of 
the normal horse on the earth. The materials of which the big horse 
is built ought, therefore, to be able to sustain him effectively when 
he was placed on the light globe. It, therefore, appears that, so far 
as gravitation is concerned, the big horse would be better adapted 
for the light globe, and the small horse for the heavy one. More 
generally, we may assert that, regarding only the point of ‘view at 
present before us, the limbs of smaller animals would be better 
adapted for vigorous movement on great planets than would those of 
large creatures. 

It is, however, proper to bear in mind the point to which attention 
was, so far as I know, first called by Mr. Herbert Spencer. He has 
shown that there are excellent biological reasons, quite independent 
of those mechanical considerations to which I have referred, why it 
would be impossible for an efficient animal to be constructed by 
simply doubling every dimension of an existing animal, The sup- 
port of the creature’s life has to be effected by the absorption of 
nourishment through various surfaces in the body. But if all the 
dimeusions are doubled, the bodily volume, as we have already men- 
tioned, is increased eightfold, and therefore its sustenance would, 
generally speaking, require eight times the supply that sufficed for 
the original animal. On the other hand, supposing the same scale 
to be observed throughout the animal’s body, the available surface 
area for absorption of nourishment has only increased fourfold, and 
therefore each square inch would have to do double duty in the large 
animal, If, however, the surfaces are at present at full work, it 
would seem impossible that they should efficiently undertake double 
the work they now get through. On this account, therefore, a live 
animal would seem impossible on a simple specification of dimensions 
twice those of any existing animal. Great structural modifications of 
pattern would have to accompany the enlargement of bulk. This, be 
it observed, is wholly independent of all questions as to gravitation. 

No reasonable person will, I think, doubt that the tendency of 
modern research has been in favour of the supposition that there may 
be life on some of the other globes. But the character of each 
organism has to be fitted so exactly to its environment, that it seems 
in the highest degree unlikely that any organism we know here could 
live on any other globe elsewhere. We cannot conjecture what the 
organism must be which would be adapted for a residence in Venus or 
Mars, nor does any line of research at present known to us hold out 
the hope of more definite knowledge. 

ROBERT Bat. 








THE HEART OF LIFE. 
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EneGann, in spite of railways, still has a few districts which remain, for 
various reasons, almost as remote and primitive as they were a hundred or 
even two hundred years ago. Of such survivals there is no more complete 
example than that afforded by a portion of North shire, which consists 
mainly of bleak and mountainous moorland, and confronts for some thirty 
miles the waters of the Bristol Channel. It is true that here and there 
amongst its unvisited valleys lonely populations hide themselves in villages 
with surrounding hedgerows; and in some of the valleys also, streams, 
brown with peat, slide and pour and foam through cloisters of sequestered 
woodland. But of spots like these a stranger sees nothing ; and even here, 
in the green glades, or by the farm or by the village mill, there is a sense 
in the air of the open surrounding country—of rolling hills, bare to the 
wind and mist, where the tufted heather lifts itself, solitary as a wave 
at sea. 

Geographically, however, civilisation is not far off. On the western fron- 
tier of this region is the well-known watering-place, Lyncombe, its wooded 
crags and hillsides glittering with hotels and lodging-houses; and on the 
eastern, a shed at the end of a straggling hamlet forms the terminus of a 
branch line of railway. But between these two points the progressive 
world of to-day shows its existence only in a modern road connecting them, 
and even this looks nearly as wild as the solitudes through which it passes. 
So at least it may well strike a stranger. The coast, from which it is rarely 
more than half a mile distant, is the loftiest in all Great Britain, reaching in 
many places a height of twelve hundred feet; and the timid traveller, as he 
is driven over these elevations, is apt to feel dizzy at the sight of the mon- 
strous precipices to which he constantly fancies that his wheels will approach 
too near; whilst inland his eyes meet nothing but a world of gorse and 
heather, rising in bleak ridges, or sinking in purple hollows, and bounded 
only by clouds brooding on the distant tors. 

Along this road, during the summer, daily once each way, a tawdry coach 
rattles, generally top-heavy with tourists; and every variety of cockney and 
American dialect may be heard on it in concert with the aboriginal accents 
of the driver. But these incongruous apparitions, with their mackintoshes, 
their parasols and their binoculars, pass away leaving no trace behind them, 
except perhaps some fragments of drifting paper, and by the time the dust 
raised by their transit has subsided nothing stirs in the landscape but the 
fleece of some moving sheep. A stranger, indeed, might look about him 
during the whole journey and detect no sign of human occupation anywhere, 
except now and again some stretches of dry stone wall, which divide the 
road from the wastes on either side of it, and accentuate rather than relieve 
the solitary aspect of the scene. 
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Nowhere do these walls produce this forlorn effect upon the mind more 
strongly than at a point about eight miles out from Lyncombe, where the 
road, after a long and rugged climb from the sea-level, reaches at last a 
high and wind-swept down, which is bare of everything but boulders and 
stunted grass. What could be the need of any enclosure here is a question 
that well might baffle the passing curiosity of the traveller ; for the land on 
one side would hardly attract a donkey ; and on the other, after fifty yards 
or so, it appears to tumble into the sea. But a still more perplexing feature 
is a gate in the seaward wall, carefully painted white, and giving access to 
a fragment of open road, which to all appearances leadsfonly to the brink of 
an adjacent precipice. By this gate also, as if to enhance its mystery, a 
solitary figure used always to be seen standing every morning on which 
the coach passed from Lyncombe—the figure of a lad, roughly but not ill- 
dressed, who received daily a leather letter-bag from the driver, and disap- 
peared with it at the brow of the cliff, as unaccountably as if he had been 
changed there into a sea-gull. 

A stranger following him would eventually have encountered a sight 
almost as unexpected as he would have done had this miracle actually 
happened. For on gaining what, as viewed from the coach, appears to be 
a cliff’s edge, he would have seen before him an amphitheatre of steep slopes, 
down which, by a feat of great engineering skill, the road was led in a long 
succession of zig-zags till it reached in the depths below a belt of feathering 
pine woods. Descending it thus far he would have found what was invisible 
from above—a pair of gate-posts surmounted by moss-grown griffins, a lodge 
with latticed windows almost hidden amongst the branches, and an iron 
gate guarding the entrance to a gravelled drive. Resuming his course within, 
the intruder would have been surprised to perceive that his way, which now 
lay in a green and sheltering twilight, and was bordered by slanting carpets 
of moss and of ground.-ivy, still continued to descend, zig-zagging much as 
heretofore ; and the sea, as it shimmered in occasional vignettes through 
the trees, would have shown him that still it was hundreds of feet under 
him. At length, however, after he had walked for a good half-hour, certain 
signs would have assured him that he was nearing the end of his explora- 
tions. His eyes would have been caught by a glimpse of slate roofs; and, 
the road dividing itself in a thicket of rhododendrons, he would have seen 
that one branch of it led to some stable buildings, whilst the other would 
have brought him to an open ballustraded space, with the waves breaking a 
hundred feet below ; and with a house on one side of it, whose stucco turrets 
and chimneys betrayed the Gothic taste which flourished at the beginning 
of the century. It was indeed like a Tudor mansion, as the contemporaries 
of Beckford conceived of one, reduced in all its details to the scale of a good- 
sized villa, 

The bad taste of a by-gone period mellows with years, as associations 
lay their tints on it; and this sham Gothic architecture, in addition to its 
picturesque outlines, has for our generation the charm of an historic pathos ; 
speaking as it does of an England which is now completely vanished, but 
which yet, through the pictures we retain of the grandparents who were 
surviving in our childhood, almost seems to touch some nerve in our own 
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memories—the unreformed England of chariots and post-chaises, and the 
eyes, the necks, and the guitars painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence. And in 
the case of the present building, the effect of its own aspect was heightened 
by the beauty and the singular character of its situation, as it stood with its 
drawing-room windows opening on a terrace of garden, where two peacocks 
were accustomed to sun themselves on the stone parapet, and with the 
woods rising behind it till they seemed to meet the sky, except where some 
higher rock came peering over the pine plumes like a cloud. 

But up to a date that is still comparatively recent, the life that was lived 
in this retreat was more curious than the place itself. For inside the 
arched and nail-studded front door, and the fantastic multiplicity of windows, 
what survived till the year 188— was the end of the last century, rather 
than the beginning of this. No sooner was a visitor admitted to the entrance 
hall than the spirit of that period was puffed into his nostrils like a scent, 
breathing from bees-waxed floors, from china bowls and vases, from busts on 
marble tables, and from old Turkey carpets. The past is often associated 
with decay and dust; but it was notso here. Everything, on the contrary, 
was as fresh and sweet as lavender. The oak floors were like glass; the 
china shone with cleanliness ; the flowered and faded chintzes were all newly 
calendered. Only the chairs and sofas were such as Miss Burney or the 
Miss Berrys might have sat upon; and of the books which filled, with their 
glimmer of gilt calf, the many shelves, or loaded the square what-nots, few 
Were more modern than the earliest editions of Childe Harold. 

One broad impression this interior would have at once conveyed to 
-a visitor—that the villa appertained to a family of which it was not the 
principal seat. In the drawing-room was a beautiful Sir Joshua, and there 
were two Opies in a breakfast parlour; and these, which were the only 
large portraits visible, had all the air of having a tribe of companions else- 
where. Again, there were certain articles of furniture, remarkable though 
not numerous, such as one or two large and fine pieces of buhl, and a rose- 
strewn Axminster carpet, faded and soft like moss, which seemed as if 
originally they had belonged to some statelier home. And that such was 
the case was rendered none the less probable by the different kind of 
evidence given by some smaller pictures—miniatures and oval pastels, which 
spoke of connections with an obsolete world of fashion; several of the 
former representing well-known beauties of the Regency, and two of the 
latter bearing, on their gilt frames, the information that they were gifts of 
the Prince Regent. But between these mementoes of royalty hung some- 
thing yet more interesting—a pastel also—the portrait of a lady in a turban, 
in the full regard of whose melting and melancholy eyes all the romance 
floated that troubled the days of Byron. Small as this picture was, it filled 
the air with sentiment, like a faint perfume from some single living flower. 
There were traces, too, on all sides of devotion to art and literature. Art, 
indeed, was represented chiefly by such fragments of the antique—bronzes 
and marble busts—as a hundred years ago men of taste used to bring from 
Italy ; but the book-shelves, in addition to their fortuitous multitudes of 
Spectators and Elegant Extracts, Tom Joneses and British Theatres, contained 
a collection of volumes whose character and whose sumptuous bindings 
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suggested that they had been got together by some one remarkable man—a 
scholar, a dilettante, and a philosopher, as well as a lover of luxury. All 
this, together with some minor objects, such as paper-weights made from 
the marble of Grecian temples, an inkstand of Petrarch’s, and a model of 
Virgil’s tomb, pointed to the conclusion that the villa had been built by some 
distinguished personage, who, weary of fashion and frivolity, or unhappy 
for other reasons, had sought an escape in Sybaritic simplicity, alike from 
the pleasures of the world and the duties of a considerable position in it. 

There were other things, however, fraught with very different suggestions. 
Amongst the gilded leather bindings which filled most of the shelves, and 
not far from the neighbourhood of a fine copy of the Decameron, were several 
rows of works by the Tractarian divines of Oxford—such as Pusey, Keble, 
and Newman—in all the holy poverty oftheir original cloth backs. On the 
walls, moreover, were mezzotints of several of these divines themselves ; and, 
as if to explain their presence, some cases containing scissors and knitting- 
needles—prim little dainty cases made of shagreen and tortoiseshell—were 
carefully arranged, like relics, on certain small mahogany tables ; whilst 
displayed symmetrically between two pairs of silver snuffers was a book of 
family prayers, with a purple marker hanging from it. Here were signs of 
the presence, and also of the will, of some woman; and a certain formality 
in the neatness and disposition of everything bespoke the presiding genius 
of an old maid or a widow. 

Both these sets of suggestions accorded with actual facts. The villa, 
which was known by the romantic appellation of Glenlynn, had, at the 
recent date to which reference has been already made, been occupied for 
sixty years by a certain old Miss Pole, who was thén on the point of reach- 
ing her hundredth birthday. The Poles had from early times been a 
considerable landed family. Pole Park, which they had enlarged in the 
reign of George II., enjoyed the reputation of being the longest house in 
shire; and they had contributed to the world of fashion dandies, 
sportsmen, and politicians, whose figures had been familiar at White’s, at 
Almack’s, and at Newmarket. But these fashionable successes were now 
things of the past; and the family had, for more than fifty years, been 
almost unknown in London, though it continued to flourish in the country. 
Such knowledge of it as remained in the mind of the world in general was 
due to the fame of one of its bygone members—Tristram Pole, the wit, 
the scholar, the exquisite ; who was remembered less for the qualities which, 
when he was seven-and-twenty, had made the Prince Regent call him the 
best bred man in England, than for a tragic and unfortunate love affair 
which brought his brilliant youth to a close, which inspired a beautiful but 
unpublished poem of Byron’s, and left him to the day of his death a changed 
and a solitary man. 

He it was who, shutting up Pole Park, had built Glenlynn on a remote 
fragment of his property ; and except for occasional journeyings in Greece, 
Italy, und the East, he had there spent in seclusion the latter part of his 
life. During that period he published two works, both of which created 
considerable sensation—one a story in French—somewhat in the style of 
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‘‘ Vathek ” ; the other, an autobiography under the thin disguise of a novel, 
called ‘‘ Miserrimus, or the World and an Eldest Son.”’ 

On his death, at fifty, his estates passed to a brother, with the exception 
of Glenlynn, which he left to his one unmarried sister. This lady, who at the 
time was close on the age of forty, though possessed of a fortune which had 
commanded much male affection, had never been tempted to renounce the 
single state; and she found this lonely house, when she came to take up 
her abode in it, as congenial to herself as it had been, for very different 
reasons, to her brother. Delicate health in her girlhood, and a religious 
turn of mind, had combined to keep her at home, and to prevent her mixing 
in society. She had, indeed, lived little out of her own county ; but first 
at Pole Park, and afterwards at a neighbouring dower house, she had been 
a far greater lady than she ever would have been in London. She had 
been the Providence of the cottager, the patroness of the rector, the 
admonisher of deans and bishops, the hoped-for bride of fox-hunting squires 
and baronets. Her third brother, who had inherited a good estate from an 
uncle, was one of the archdeacons of the diocese, a man of great talents and 
accomplishments—a horseman, a magistrate, an artist, a fellow of All Souls, 
an incumbent of five livings, and a believer in Apostolic Succession. 
Through constant association with this dignified churchman, Miss Pole had 
found an opening for her benevolence and her talents for management ; 
and had early acquired a taste, which never afterwards left her, for the 
respect, the deferent sympathy, and the conversation, of the superior clergy. 
When she removed to Glenlynn, at the mature age which has been men- 
tioned, she not only continued, in that comparative isolation, to organise 
the distribution of soup and blankets amongst the poor, but devout and 
cultivated divines, whose manners had been formed at Eton, were her 
frequent guests, with their neckcloths and old-world faces, and read prayers 
for her, and praised and appreciated her Madeira. 

As years went on, however, these passed, with their generation, and 
their place as High Churchmen was taken by the sacerdotal revivalists of 
Oxford. In one respect, and in one only, Miss Pole marched with the 
times ; she sympathized with the Oxford Movement. She began to talk of 
the Church, oftener than of the Church of England ; she admired Archbishop 
Laud ; she read the “ Lives of the Saints’; she bought silk book-markers 
with brass crosses at the end of them; and she opened her doors to a new 
circle of clerics—eager and active men who rejoiced in being described as 
priests. But except for this exhibition of spiritual or intellectual progress, 
Miss Pole’s ideas and habits underwent hardly any change. To the day of 
her death her views as to the constitution of Society, the humility incum- 
bent on the poor, the importance of county families, the ignoble nature of 
trade, and the wickedness of the French Revolution, were the views of her 
class at the end of the last century; whilst her establishment and the 
appointments of her house were survivals of its domestic economy. On the 
dining-room sideboard the knives were ranged in their old knife-boxes, and 
the bright-patterned cups and saucers, and sparkling Georgian silver, made 
her breakfast-table look like an old picture by Gilray. 

But Miss Pole’s own personal breakfast-table, at the date which now con- 
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cerns us, had been for many years nowhere but at her own bedside; and she 
had been visible to her guests or dependants only at certain hours, when her 
housekeeper, or an old companion, herself verging on decrepitude, introduced 
the visitor to an audience in an upstairs parlour. On such occasions Miss 
Pole was invariably found sitting bolt upright in a comfortless straight- 
backed chair, her face framed in a cap, her hands covered by black silk 
mittens, and her glass of mid-day port, and a volume of Keble’s sermons, 
usually standing on the heavy table close to her. Her voice came like a 
tremulous echo from a cavern; but her intelligence was as clear, and her 
questions were as shrewd as ever. Each day’s post brought her a large 
budget of letters, some containing news, but most of them requests for 
charity ; and two hours daily were spent by her in dictating answers to 
them, except when old Dr. Brand, the primeval practitioner of Lyncombe, 
forbade her to exert herself, and wrote her a new prescription. 

But one August day, the tourists on the Lyncombe coach, crossing the 
high downs with the heathery wind in their faces, heard blown at intervals 
up from some unseen valley, the sound of a tolling bell; and on inquiring 
of the driver what this mystical sound was, they learnt, for the first time, 
probably, that such a lady as Miss Pole had existed, by receiving the news 
that she was dead. 





Cuapter II. 


Tue exterior of Glenlynn that day bore witness to what had occurred 
within. All its windows were masses of down-drawn blind, whose white- 
ness made the discoloured stucco yellower. It was five in the afternoon. 
The sun was glittering on the chimneys frilled with their toy battlements, 
and was populating the pine-woods behind them with shadows like inverted 
arrow-heads. A scent of mignonette came faintly from the garden ; but no 
sound was heard except the occasional scream of a peacock ; nor was there 
any movement except the flash of its blue breast. 

Suddenly this silence was broken by hoofs and wheels, and there drove 
up to the Gothic front-door a good-looking waggonette and pair, having a 
large-bearded man in it. He descended slowly, with the peculiar air of 
one who feels that the smallest action is significant when he himself performs 
it; and before ringing the bell he stood and contemplated the house, like a 
statue of Dignity culminating in a bust of Benevolence. A square of clerical 
collar which glimmered in the shadow of his beard was hardly needed to 
proclaim the fact that he was a clergyman. His wide-awake hat itself was 
eloquent of Anglican orders, and his waistcoat was a manifesto of his 
belief in their sacerdotal virtue, whilst a loose jacket, in place of the long 
conventional coat, was quietly indicative of a chastened amity with the 
world. 

‘“‘ Gibbs, my good man,” he said, turning slowly to the coachman, ‘I fear 
it is all over.”’ And he laid his hand on the iron knob of the bell-pull as if 
he were blessing the head of a little child. 

Presently the door was opened by an old man in white stockings and 
faded green knee-breeches—a footman old enough to have been the father 
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of many butlers. The visitor looked at him, and in a voice that was like a 
eathedral echo, he gave utterance to the one word, ‘‘ John!” It was a 
simple word, but as coming from the present speaker, it vibrated with every 
meaning that was most proper to the occasion. John understood it 
perfectly ; and after a certain effort with his throat, he whispered, ‘She 
passed away, sir, at nine o’clock this morning.” The clergyman noticed 
the old man’s mouth quiver, and suddenly took his hand with a gesture 
which a monarch might have envied. ‘‘ You and I, John,” he said, ‘* have 
both of us lost a friend. We shall both of us miss her—you and I, John— 
till we follow her.”’ 

This act of kindness quite overcame the recipient, and, pressing his hand 
to his eyes, he shrank back into the shadow to hide himself. Fortunately 
for him this unconventional retreat was covered by the advent of an odd 
little squat woman, who at this moment came waddling out to the doorway. 
Her forehead was crossed by a thin black velvet band, and her face flanked 
by bunches of cork-screw curls, like a couple of nosegays tied to a horse’s 
blinkers. This was Miss Drake, the late Miss Pole’s companion, who had 
driven with her, sat with her, read to her, and written her letters; had 
made tea for her guests at breakfast, and judiciously absented herself from 
dinner, with hardly the break of a week, for the past forty years. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Godolphin, is that you?” she exclaimed, grief and asthma 
wheezing amongst her syllables, ‘‘ We thought you were still in Scotland— 
of course you have heard what's ’appened.”’ She was by no means without 
aspirates, but when she was hurried or agitated she would often drop one, 
now and then, much as she might have dropped her pocket handkerchief. 

“*T have heard,’ Mr. Godolphin answered. His manner was as kind to 
her as it had been to the old footman ; but it was more majestic, as to one 
who could appreciate majesty; and one of her shoulders coming within 
easy reach of him, he laid his hand on it in a way which made him appear to 
be wrapping comfort round her, like one of his own great coats. ‘“ We 
must remember,” he said, ‘‘ that our sorrow is only for ourselves, not her. 
Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, for they rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them.” Mr. Godolphin’s voice, which had as 
many tones in it as an harmonium, seemed to have concentrated into these 
last words an entire religious service. Then for a moment he was silent ; 
but when he began to speak again, his manner, though still solemn, under- 
went the same change that it did every Sunday when he emerged from his 
own church door and exchanged with his parishioners in the churchyard 
observations about the crops and weather. Having paid a due tribute to 
the profundity of Miss Drake’s grief, he sought to lessen its strain by asking 
her as to the details connected with it. 

In simple cases he was an excellent spiritual doctor ; and by putting 
these questions he produced the relief desired. Miss Drake at once became 
more or less mistress of herself, and in another moment she was not only 
coherent but voluble. 

“ Her end,” she cried, ‘‘ was like a child falling asleep; and Dr. Clitheroe 
gave her the ‘oly sacrament. Canon Bulman, as you know, perhaps, has 
been called away for a week, and only came back this morning; but we've 
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had the aoctor with us, it must be now for a fortnight ; and he’s been so 
good, so tender, and helped Miss Pole about her business—her earthly 
business as well as her ‘eavenly, as if he’d been born a lawyer. Mrs. 
William Pole—she’s here, too, and has been this last month; and her son, 
Mr. Reginald, was telegraphed for from Berlin—three days ago, for we 
weren't alarmed till then; and then Miss Pole said she would like to see 
him. But it’s too late now, as he’ll find when he comes this evening. And 
poor Mrs. Pole—all day she’s been writing letters—there’s so many of the 
family to write to, and so many things to think of. As for me, I’m so ’elpless 
—I feel all ina dream. I feel, I assure you, as if I were dead, not Miss Pole. 
But, Mr. Godolphin,” said Miss Drake, suddenly wiping her eyes with a 
wrinkled finger which had three mourning rings on it, ‘‘ won’t you come in 
and take just a cup of tea? Mrs. Pole is busy; but the doctor would be 
glad to speak to you. I saw him a minute ago pass out into the garden.” 

**Let me,” said Mr. Godolphin, ‘‘ go into the garden and find him, 
But, Miss Drake, is there nothing I can do for you? Do you want to send 
in to Lyncombe ? Here is my carriage; my horses go like the wind.” 
And he waved an apostolic hand in the direction of his prosperous equipage. 
Miss Drake declined his offer with tearful gratitude. ‘“ Then at all events,” 
he replied, bending down towards her, and sinking his voice to a sort of 
sacramental whisper, ‘‘ I will send over this evening and inquire about the 
funeral. Miss Drake, God bless you.’’ And he turned away towards the 
garden. 

The Rey. Sunderland Godolphin was a man happy in the double conscious- 
ness of valid priestly orders and three thousand a year. His comparative 
wealth, however, produced no vulgar pride in him. It was for him merely 
a sort of mental magnifying glass, through which he saw the sanctity of his 
own sacerdotal office; and the very coats of his well-groomed horses to 
which he just now pointed seemed to him to be somehow a homage to the 
Church of England. He was, and had been, for some twelve years, 
incumbent of a moorland parish, the living of which was in Miss Pole’s gift, 
and in which his generosity had been new every morning. Having long 
since rebuilt both the church and schools, he was at last treating himself to 
a billiard-room for the benefit of his boy who was at Harrow. Whilst this 
was in progress, he had indulged in a two months’ holiday, and his duties 
meanwhile had been taken by Canon Bulman, whom Miss Pole, for that 
period, had accommodated at Glenlynn as her guest. 

Mr. Godolphin’s inner being, when he turned from the front door, was 
full of a melancholy, yet not unhappy, activity. He heard his own voice 
reading Miss Pole’s funeral service ; he saw himself bareheaded, advancing 
to meet her coffin; and he felt that one among the many fitnesses of her 
death would be his own accents consigning his old friend to her rest. His 
broad chest was expanding and straining his waistcoat buttons, and tears 
were preparing to mount to his handsome eyes, as he passed through the 
gate into the small Italian garden, whose carpet of bright flowers glittered 
before the blinded windows. 

His solitary emotions, however, had not time to complete themselves, for 
he saw at once, in a corner of this enclosure, something black and motion- 
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less, which he recognised as Dr. Clitheroe. The doctor was short, and had 
just a hint of portliness. Mr. Godolphin’s waistcoat was expanded across 
the chest; the doctor’s emulated it, but a little lower down. He wore a 
long full-skirted coat, and a tall silk hat, which was badly brushed, and 
very broad in the brim; and his general appearance suggested that a mere 
touch would transform him into a dean. He was hardly more than fifty ; 
there was a quiet alertness in his eyes; and his lips were elongated into a 
placid and kindly smile, which lost itself in cheeks slightly pitted with the 
small-pox. In his own way the doctor was an eminent man. He was not 
beneficed, but he held an important post under Government, and had now 
been deputed to visit various parts of the country, in order to draw up reports 
for a Royal Commission on Education. 

** Ah, doctor!” exclaimed Mr. Godolphin, his voice running before him, 
like a courier dressed in mourning. 

The little doctor turned himself round promptly ; with short steps he 
trotted to meet the visitor, and the two were presently walking side by side. 
‘“‘Yes,’’ the doctor said, in subdued and equable accents, “her end was 
peace, in the fullest sense of the word. Her faculties to the last were as 
clear as those of a woman of fifty. She discussed with me the whole of 
her business matters, especially the reinvestment of some of her personal 
property, and a variety of legacies to old servants and others. You, of 
course, know that for her life Mrs. William Pole has everything, and that 
after her death it goes to Mr. Reginald Pole, her son. About this, I 
imagine there never was any secret. By the way—I suppose they have 
told you her wishes about her funeral. She especially desired to be buried 
in the church at Earlsbury, in the same vault as Mr. Tristram Pole, her 
brother.” 

To Mr. Godolphin this news was a thunderbolt out of a clear sky. It 
made him feel as if Miss Pole had unexpectedly died again. For Earlsbury 
was not his parish ; and to add to this defect in it, its church had never 
been restored in accordance with modern ideas ; its old clergyman was in 
a condition analogous to that of his church; and it seemed to Mr. Godol- 
phin that the solemn rites he had been contemplating were suddenly emptied 
of their nicest and their most comforting elements. Dr. Clitheroe, however, 
was altogether unconscious of the dreadful desolation he had spread over 
his companion’s mind, and continued talking in the same meditative voice. 

‘‘T can’t imagine,” he said, “‘ what they will do here for accommodation ; 
so many relations most likely will want to attend the funeral.” 

‘“‘ My dear doctor,” said Mr, Godolphin, rousing himself, ‘* you and Canon 
Bulman must come and stay with me. I will send my carriage for you at 
any moment that suits you. I could take you now, if you like.” 

‘“«],”” the doctor answered, ‘‘am going to the home farm. I sent there 
this morning, and found I could have a bedroom. I know, however, the 
Canon intended to ask you for hospitality ; but he wishes to remain here 
for a couple of nights, if possible, so as to see Mr. Reginald Pole, to whom 
he was once tutor. Look—here the canon is.” 

A dark figure, pushing aside a blind, had at this moment emerged from 
one of the drawing-room windows, and with a rapid directness advanced 
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towards Mr. Godolphin, greeting him from a distance with a smile full of 
gleaming teeth. Canon Bulman had all the air of a stalwart and active 
traveller on the road of duty, of hard work, and preferment. His com- 
plexion was fresh ; his clothes were remarkably well cared for. From his 
watch chain there dangled a heavy, though plain, gold cross, a miniature 
compass, and a section of the Atlantic cable. He carried his chin high. 
His large and broad lips had, in repose, the appearance of being clenched 
like a fist, and there was on his face a certain expression of belligerence, 
like that of a man playing football against the devil. He grasped Mr. 
Godolphin’s band with a dry, business-like vigour, and the three clergymen 
began slowly to pace one of the walks together. 

‘‘'You can imagine,’’ said the Canon, ‘ what a painful shock this has 
been tome. When I left a few days ago, there was no hint of danger. 
I was called away to take the chair at two meetings, convoked ‘or the 
purpose of declaring, at this momentous crisis, that personal purity, on 
the part of public men, is to the nation, even more important than their 
politics.” 

It had lately happened that the leader of a powerful Parliamentary party 
had increased his fame by appearing as co-respondent in a divorce case ; 
and Canon Bulman, who previously had been one of his chief admirers, 
was the first clergyman belonging to the Established Church to demand 
that the bestial sensualist—the infamous domestic traitor—should resign 
his seat, and be hounded from public life. Chastity, in fact, was the 
Canon's favourite virtue; so much so, that many who respected him for his 
earnest efforts to promote it, almost felt that he accorded it an invidious 
preference over the others, especially when he ventured to declare in a 
well-known pulpit at Oxford that the story of the woman taken in adultery 
was spurious, on the ground that it conflicted with the entire spirit of 
Christianity. 

The other two clergymen, as any observer might have perceived, were 
milder in disposition. ‘ I sometimes fear,’’ murmured Dr. Clitheroe, “ that 
there is peril in dwelling on vice, even for the purpose of denouncing it.” 
And on Mr. Godolphin’s face a shadow of pain passed as he said, fraternally 
taking the Canon’s arm, “I know that the cause of right has no more 
ardent soldier than yourself.”’ 

‘‘Lord Shropshire and Lord Glamorgan both spoke at my meetings,” 
the Canon continued. ‘ Admirably they spoke—both of them.” Then he 
paused for a moment, and looking at the tips of his boots, said slowly 
and sadly, ‘‘ Since we are talking of these things, I confess I can’t help 
regretting that she, who has just left us, had not desired some other place 
of burial.” 

.** I confess I regret it, too,’’ said Mr. Godolphin mournfully. 

“Tt seems,” the Canon resumed, with dry and trenchant emphasis, 
‘* regrettable that one whose life was so eminently Christian, should weaken 
the force of her example by thus wishing to rejoin a man who caused, in 
his own day, the same kind of hateful scandal as that which is shocking the 
public conscience now.” 

This was a very different utterance from what Mr. Godolphin had 
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expected, and both he and Dr. Clitheroe received it in an embarrassed 
silence. At last, however, the doctor, with much gentle tact, said, ‘‘ Such 
questions, of course, have many sides. But we surely may argue that He 
who so often sat at meat with sinners, would pardon a sister's wish to sleep 
by an erring brother.”’ 

Canon Bulman looked at his two companions frankly, and his lips relaxed 
into a deprecating and yet dogged smile. ‘If you,” he said, ‘‘ had been 
forced to confront, as I have been, the active scepticism of to-day, you 
would see that Christianity, in its battle for moral purity, is, as against 
many of its enemies, fighting in the last trenches: and I cannot but deplore 
conduct on the part of any Christian which suggests to the world the least 
concord between Christ and Belial. I would have said to Miss Pole her- 
self precisely what I say to you, I was in fact, just before my departure, 
on the point of speaking to her on a very similar subject. You both, perhaps, 
can guess what I refer to.” 

Mr. Godolphin shook his head. “I refer,” the Canon continued, ‘ to 
something you must be well acquainted with—the picture of a woman which 
hangs here in the first drawing-room. I have often looked at it for a 
quarter of an hour together, disagreeably impressed by it; but it was only 
last week that, by accident, I learnt whom it represented—the shameless 
partner of the sin of Miss Pole’s own brother. My dear Godolphin, 1 don’t 
blame Miss Pole herself; but I do blame her family for not having long ago 
urged her to destroy, or at all events to hide this object ; and I shall cer- 
tainly, at some fitting season, mention it to my old friend Reginald.” 

‘‘We must all honour you,” said Mr. Godolphin, ‘ for the feelings by 
which you are actuated. But tell me,” he went on, adroitly changing the 
subject, ‘‘how is Reginald 2? Do you ever come across him now? I call 
him by his Christian name, but it is years since I set eyes on him.” 

‘* Ab,”’ exclaimed Canon Bulman, ‘ one of a thousand—he is.’ And his 
manner as he spoke altered and became fresh and breezy with good fellow- 
ship. ‘I sometimes have fancied he was a little led away by all that non- 
sense of society, and fine ladies, and so forth—you know I’m asad Radical— 
but I believe after all it was nothing. I never found any one more easy to 
influence for good. Till a year or two ago we used often to meet at the 
Prime Minister’s—a cousin of Pole’s, you know, and always very friendly 
to myself; but Pole for these last few years has been really abroad so 
much—upon my word it must be four years since I saw him. Paris, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg—it would be a dangerous life for some ; but as for 
him, he is morally one of the cleanest men I know.” 

The last remark was ominous of a return to his previous topic. Mr. 
Godolphin and Dr. Clitheroe accordingly hailed with delight an interruption 
which at this moment was supplied by a startling sound. It was the sound 
of a steam-whistle ; and so far as their ears could guide them, it rose from 
the waters directly beneath the garden. 

‘Now what can that be?” Mr. Godolphin exclaimed. ‘ Not an excur- 
sion steamer? One went aground last summer, under these very rocks. 
Ove can see nothing from here. Let us go down and look.” 

The way down was by some narrow and tortuous paths, which descended 
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to the sea amongst rocks and clouds of rosemary. The three clergymen 
made their movements accordingly ; and before long, when they had reached 
a lower level, they distinguished against the waves diaphanous smoke 
ascending. Canon Bulman, who was a renowned Alpine climber, raised 
himself on a spike of rock, and looked curiously over. ‘‘ A launch,” he 
exclaimed—*“ a beautiful little private launch! There is nobody in it except 
the engineer and a sailor.”’ 

‘**T hope,” said Dr. Clitheroe, ‘that on a day like this the place will not 
be flooded by any intruding strangers.” 

They had reached, as he spoke, a spot where the path divided, one limb 
of it like a gutter scrambling down to the sea, the other mounting towards 
the house and garden. Here Canon Bulman suddenly gave a start. He 
stooped to the ground and raised from it some light, pale-coloured object. 
It was a woman's grey glove, delicate and slightly scented. 

“It seems,” he said, holding it out to his companions, “ that strangers 
of some sort must be in the grounds already, though not—I should judge 
from this—a party of rough excursionists. Listen—listen. People are 
there above us.”” To confirm his observation, a few loosened pebbles, just 
as his voice ceased, rattled down the upward path; and a second later the 
nervous form of a woman appeared round a corner, descending on a pair of 
rickety boots. The woman's dress was black, and piquante with French 
neatness ; but her face, though not unpleasant, was very far from distin- 
guished; and a metallic exclamation of ‘‘ Oh, mon Dieu!”’ occasioned by a 
sight of the clergymen, and a simultaneous slip of her heels, would to any 
experienced cars have explained her as a Parisian maid. Canon Bulman, 
however, being no discerner of persons—or, to speak more charitably—no 
respecter of them, darted forward, offered her a hand to assist her, and 
tendering the glove to her, said, ‘‘ I think this must be yours.” But before 
the young woman was able to return a suitable answer, another presence 
had come into sight behind her—a woman also, but of a very different 
aspect. About her, too, was a something suggestive of France, not Eng- 
land—a certain simple yet fastidious neatness of dress, which in the present 
scene looked exotic ; but her movements and the poise of her figure differed 
from those of the other as the undulating figure of an Oread might differ 
from a Dutch doll. She was evidently young, but too self-possessed to be 
girlish. Her fresh mouth was weighted with the curves and shadows of 
experience ; and her eyes were a purple night, holding in it a moon with a 
halo. Canon Bulman gazed hard at her, wondering why he did so. He 
noticed a pearl at her throat, and one in each ear also. He raised his 
wideawake hat, gripping it by the soft crown. 

‘Could you,” she said with a voice of buoyant softness, ‘ tell me the 
way to the house? Ah— my glove. How good of you! I knew I had 
dropped it.” And she took it from him with a hand dainty as Dresden 
china. 

“Do you want to go to Glenlynn?” asked the Canon, with grave 
deference. 

‘** Yes,” she answered, “ to inquire after Miss Pole. We heard she was 
ill. I have come by sea from Lyncombe.” 
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‘She died this morning,” said the Canon simply. ‘If you went to the 
house, I fear you would see no one. Mrs. Pole is very busy. Would you 
allow me to leave a message for you ? ” 

“Would you? Ishould be indeed obliged to you. I have a letter for 
Mrs. Pole.” And she drew, with some difficulty, from the pocket of her 
tight-fitting jacket, an envelope, which she gave to the Canon. “I am 
sorry,’ she went on, ‘‘ to hear what you tell me; though I myself never 
knew Miss Pole, nor saw her.” 

The Canon cleared his throat. ‘ I,” he said, “am only an accidental 
guest here ; but I am sure I shall be doing right if I ask you to have some 
tea.” 

‘You are too kind,’’ she replied, drawing on her glove as she spoke. 
‘“* But I could not have waited in any case. It is late. I am much obliged 
to you. Mrs. Pole will know from the letter who I am, Clarisse—come ; 
we must go back to the boat.” 

The active Canon would have gone down with her; but the way in 
which she said to him, “I beg you not to trouble yourself,” would have 
checked a gallantry far more determined than his. He watched the curves 
of her back as they sank between the rocks and rosemary. He sniffed the 
letter, which happened to be strongly scented; and then, turning to Dr. 
Clitheroe and Mr. Godolphin, he exclaimed, “That is curious—I don’t 
mean merely our meeting them: but that face—it’s familiar to me. Where 
—now where—can I have seen it ? ” 

‘* A beautiful face, I thought,’’ said Mr. Godolphin. 

‘‘But not pleasant,” said the Canon. ‘Not pleasant,’ he added, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘It reminded me, I can’t tell of what.” And he gave a 
spin, half-impatient, half-meditative, to the bit of the Atlantic cable that 
dangled from his gold watch-chain. 

“The Pole connection,” said Mr. Godolphin, “is immense, as you, 
Canon, who live so much in the world, know. In all probability you will 
hear she is some relation ; and you may perhaps have met her yourself at a 
State Concert. Did you ever, by the way, see Mr. Pole, the head of the 
family ? The last of the Squires they call him. He is sure to attend the 
funeral. And the Duke ’—Mr. Godolphin had much simple reverence for 
high rank, and he pronounced the name of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county as if the mere utterance of it was an honour to himself—‘‘ the Duke, 
who is a relation also, and full of all right feeling, will be present most 
likely—indeed, I should say, certainly. It will be an impressive gathering, 
if only the service itself could be performed with more seemliness. Hah, 
there are my horses, impatient to be off. I shall be here again to-morrow, 
to learn if I can be of any assistance ; and the moment you can come to 
me, Canon, remember there is your bedroom waiting for you.” 

They were by this time approaching the front door of the house. Mr. 
Godolphin turned to his friends, and solemnly said goodbye to them, draw- 
ing himself up to his full sacerdotal altitude ; and mounting his waggonette, 
which seemed to become full of him, he vanished to the rapid music of 
hoofs and of crunching gravel. 
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Cuarter III. 


Tue Canon and the doctor went indoors together, ‘I,’ the doctor said, 
‘‘must go on with my official report.” 

*‘And I,’ said the Canon, ‘“‘am organizing another meeting—another 
protest on behalf of public purity.” 

In the hall, where the shining oak bordered the faded carpet, they dis- 
cerned the figure of Miss Drake, who was standing on her own reflection, 
and who, idle from grief, had been trying to calm her nerves by examining 
the china, to see if it were dusted properly. The Canon tendered the letter 
to her, explaining how he had just come by it. 

‘‘ Tf you please,” she replied, half sobbing, ‘‘ will you give it to Mrs. Pole 
at dinner? She’s so busy nowI hardly like to disturb her. Oh,” she 
gasped, as Dr. Clitheroe slipped by them, ‘‘ Oh, Canon, I’ve just been with 
the body.” 

“* My good friend,” said the Canon, just pausing to comfort her, “ think 
of the soul, don’t think of the body. Why seek ye the living among the 
dead ?’ 

Miss Drake, however, was beyond the reach of comfort ; and though a 
message by-and-bye was sent to her by Mrs. Pole, begging her to be present 
at dinner, she clung to the custom invariable during Miss Pole’s lifetime, of 
having her evening meal alone in her own sitting-room, where a chop and 
a poached egg proclaimed her loss anew to her, by making her feel how 
unable she was to swallow them. At the same hour Dr. Clitheroe and the 
Canon, fresh from their respective labours, were awaiting Mrs. Pole in the 
drawing-room. ‘Their collars shone in the twilight ; their hands were pink 
with washing ; and their lips had the faint cheerfulness that is caused by 
expectant hunger. Presently Mrs. Pole entered. ‘‘ Dinner is ready,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Shall we come in? Martin and John have settled that there is 
to be no bell to-night.” 

The two old servants stood solemnly by the dining-room door, as the 
small company passed into a glimmer of light which shadeless candles were 
casting on silver covers. The dishes were placed on the table as they were 
a century back ; nor, except for such articles as were there for actual use, 
was there any ornament—not even a single flower. But the plate was 
fine in its simplicity ; the linen was smooth as porcelain ; and the ponderous 
old decanters flashed from a hundred facets, 

Mrs. Pole was a woman of charming aspect, which touched those who 
looked at her like a tranquil day in autumn. In spite of her grey hair, 
drawn from her forehead artlessly, she seemed to be hardly sixty, although 
she was really more. Comparative poverty, and years of unconsoled widow- 
hood, had written their records on her face ; but they had worn, without 
hardening it. A sense of humour was discernible in the play of her features, 
and there still lived in her eyes the light of some vanished spring-time. The 
loss of those who die at so great an age that their life has long been a 
yearly increasing wonder 


, can be hardly expected, except for its accidental 


results, to break the hearts even of near relations, and Mrs. Pole was the 
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last person in the world to put her voice or her manner into any exaggerated 
mourning. She wore, indeed, this evening the soft veil of solemnity which 
falls over most faces in any house of death; but it subdued her natural 
smile without affecting to hide it, and the two clergymen, for her sake as well 
as for their own, were relieved to read in her demeanour a tacit licence to be 
themselves. Dr. Clitheroe said to her cheerfully that he hoped she was not 
exhausted, and Canon Bulman made appreciative noises with his soup. Mrs. 
Pole spoke in a matter-of-fact voice of the amount of business that had been 
forced on her during the day. ‘I sent,” she said, ‘‘a dozen telegrams in 
the morning, and more, I think, have come this afternoon than ever agitated 
my aunt in the whole course of her life.’ She then mentioned the people 
whom she expected at Glenlynn for the funeral, and the Canon, who wrote 
articles against the House of Lords in reviews, pricked up his ears at the 
name of a well-known peer. 

‘That reminds me,” he said, wiping his mouth hastily, and plunging 
his hand into one of his coat-tail pockets, ‘‘ here is something that I ought 
to have delivered sooner.” And, giving her the scented letter which had 
been confided to his care in the garden, he explained the incident, alluded 
to the young lady's appearance, and watched Mrs. Pole with interest as 
she broke the envelope open. 

‘*T think,” she said presently, “I know who your friend must be. The 
person who writes the letter, and is either her aunt or her mother—I really 
am not sure which—is some sort of a cousin of ours. I daresay you know 
we have certain foreign relations, and this is one of them—Countess O'Keefe, 
she calls herself. Years ago I met her at Pole Park. She was a regular 
foreigner in her ways, and smoked cigarettes in her bedroom. Her visit 
was not repeated. Well—it seems she is at Lyncombe now with a yacht. 
I suppose if she stays long enough, it will be necessary to ask her over.” 

At the name of O’Keefe Dr. Clitheroe looked up. It was a name at that 
time celebrated throughout Europe, being borne by a continental statesman 
who had great influence with his sovereign. 

‘Has she anything to do,” asked the Doctor, “ with Count O'Keefe, the 
minister ?”” 

*‘ She belongs to his family,” said Mrs. Pole, indifferently, “and so did 
her husband, for she married her first cousin. As for her, she was born 
and bred in Ireland; but she soon became, as I told you, more foreign 
than any foreigner. She met her cousin at Carlsbad. He was an ofticer 
in the Austrian army, and was very rich. His mother was a Polish princess. 
I am trying to recollect,’ resumed Mrs. Pole presently. ‘‘ The young lady’s 
name is Shimna, so I see by her mother’s letter, and I am almost certain I 
have heard something about her.” 

‘‘T was sure,” muttered the Canon to his napkin, “ that there was some- 
thing or other to hear.” But the subject dropped, nor was it again 
approached, till Mrs. Pole had departed, and the clergymen drew their 
chairs together. Then when the Doctor, with a smile like a silent grace, 
had demurely poured out a glass of old brown sherry, the Canon, who was 
a total abstainer, helping himself to some French plums, at once went back 
to the subject of the O’Keefe family, and began to explain a number of facts 
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relating to it, which could not so well have been discussed in Mrs. Pole’s 
presence. 

“You did not perhaps know,” he said, “that Mrs. Pole was an O'Keefe 
herself. She was—she was the dean’s daughter. And Count O'Keefe, who 
is the head of her family, is an Irish peer, a naturalised Austrian subject, 
and also a Count of the Holy Roman Empire.” The Canon, like many a 
noble and convinced democrat, was an ardent though secret student of the 
‘* Peerage’ and “‘ Landed Gentry”; and he proceeded with considerable 
accuracy to inform the Doctor, how an Irish Marquis, Mrs. Pole’s great 
grandfather, having died without leaving any heir to his marquisate, had 
been succeeded in the Barony of O’Keefe by his kinsman, the grandfather of 
the statesman. ‘It is curious,” he said drily, when he reached the end of 
his narrative, ‘‘ that the class whose special pride is to do nothing for them- 
selves or their fellow-citizens, should be the only class who are privileged 
to have their history written. But what I have just been telling you is 
really odd and interesting.” 

In the drawing-room they found Mrs. Pole, who had been perfectly 
placid at dinner, turning over the leaves of a Bradshaw, with a certain 
amount of nervousness, and obviously speculating on the possible arrival of 
her son, The Doctor, whose life was one of official travelling, and to whom 
railway time-tables were as familiar as the Book of Common Prayer, hastened 
to her side, and began, with a practised hand, to point out to her the right 
pages and columns. The Canon meanwhile, after various aimless move- 
ments, was finally attracted towards the pastel portrait of the lady, which, 
as he said, he had so often studied before, and whose presence in that place 
so excited his indignation. He seemed this evening to be more absorbed in 
it than ever; and the Doctor occasionally glanced at him, not without mild 
wonder. But when Mrs. Pole presently left the room for a minute or two 
the Canon explained the mystery by calling the Doctor to his side, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Look at that! Here is what has been worrying me. The 
young lady we met in the garden is exactly like this picture—except, of 
course, that she was exceedingly tight-laced, and instead of a turban had 
one of those abominable fringes.”’ 

“‘ Ladies’ dresses,” said the Doctor, ‘“‘ I’m afraid, are lost upon me. But 
as for the likeness, I see what you mean exactly. If you asked Mrs. Pole 
she could perhaps give some explanation.”’ 

The Canon glanced at the Doctor with shocked and austere surprise. ‘ It 
is hardly,’ he said, ‘‘a subject one would mention to any lady. Fancy 
having a picture on your walls which it is a shame even to speak about! I 
shall talk to Reginald, and urge him to take‘it down.” 

At this moment Mrs. Pole reappeared in the doorway. ‘ He’s coming,”’ 
she exclaimed, with a new light on her lips. ‘‘ Martin can hear the wheels. 
I have,” she continued, ‘“ just been with poor Miss Drake. Such a forlorn 
little object you never saw in your life. Dr. Clitheroe, I wish you would go 
up and try to comfort her. She always says ‘the Word’ when you speak 
it does her so much good. And listen—lI’m sure you might safely tell her 
this—that my aunt, to my knowledge, has left her the large silver tea-urn, 
the old Worcester tea-set, and a house for her life at Lyncombe.” 
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The Doctor mounted the stairs, bound on this work of mercy, with the 
busy action of a dormouse in a rotating cage. A moment later a bell was 
rung loudly, and Mrs. Pole and her son were presently exchanging saluta- 
tions, which expressed affection the better for not advertising it. Gently 
taking his arm she led him into the dining-room, where supper was awaiting 
him, and the Canon had the good taste not to follow them. He went back 
instead to the drawing-room, where he alternately contemplated the por- 
trait and consulted anew the history of the O’Keefe family in the peerage. 
With an unenlightened expression he at last subsided into a chair; and 
taking up a weekly review, and turning to an article of his own in it, which 
bore the suggestive title of ‘‘ The Debt of Dives to Lazarus,” he solaced his 
mind with admiring a trenchant train of reasoning, which would, if acted 
on, have deprived him of his whole canonical income. He was before long 
interrupted by the return of Dr. Clitheroe, and almost on the heels of the 
Doctor appeared Reginald Pole. The new-comer was a man with clear-cut 
features, and a certain expression of reserve, which changed to one of wel- 
come as he spoke. ‘‘ My dear Canon,”’ he said, ‘‘ it is a real pleasure to me 
to find you here ; and Doctor, for all your kindness I hardly know how to 
thank you. I hope you have both of you found some place to smoke in. 
My mother is gone to bed. Will you have a cigar with me in the dining- 
room ?” 

Of the two clergyman the only smoker was the Canon; but they both 
moved as was suggested. The doctor condescended to a little whiskey-and- 
water, and the trio were soon conversing with a pleasant but restrained 
animation. Reginald Pole had been abroad in a semi-oflicial capacity. He 
had on behalf of a certain Royal Commission, been collecting information 
with regard to trade unionism on the Continent, and turning to the doctor, 
he said—— 

‘« Tt is an odd coincidence that we both of us have been serving the State 
in much the same capacity. I represent the world ; you represent the 
Church. Things ought to go well when the State is served by both.” 

‘And I,’’ said the Canon, ‘‘ have had the honour—if it can be called 
such—of forming the mind of a Royal Highness in his teens. You and Dr. 
Clitheroe have been studying the condition of the people—the great pro- 
blem. Ihave had to busy myself with the other end of the stick, a very 
different and less satisfactory operation.”’ 

“Ah, Canon,” said his former pupil laughing, ‘‘I know your repub- 
licanism from of old. But you have at any rate had the opportunity of 
serving the cause by teaching a prince directly his own insignificance.” 

** Princes,” replied the Canon with a somewhat suspicious glance, ‘are 
fast being taught that by a greater teacher than any of us.” Then, as if 
anxious to avoid anything like a dispute or a disagreement, with an altered 
tone he abruptly changed the subject, and said, ‘‘ By the way, there was a 
question about which I wished to speak to you. Have you ever met, when 
abroad, any of your O’Keefe relations ?”’ 

** Only the Count,” Pole answered. ‘I stayed once for six weeks with 
him.” 


** Abroad,” said the Canon, “ they are all of them counts and countesses. 
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There is a Countess O'Keefe with a yacht, who is at Lyncombe at this mo 
ment: and this very afternoon she sent to inquire after your poor aunt.” 

‘* There were,” said Pole reflectively, ‘‘ some O’Keefes who had a villa 
at Baden-Baden, and who built there a mortuary chapel with a gold dome 
amongst the pine woods. I believe they were half Russian. They did 
nothing but race and gamble. At least that’s my impression. I knew them 
by hearsay only.” 

‘‘From what your mother tells me,” said the Canon, “ these are evi- 
dently the same people. But what has made me think of the matter is one 
curious point. This Countess O’Keefe sent here as a messenger a most 
striking-looking young lady, who is, your mother thinks, the Countess’s 
niece or daughter. The moment I saw her, there was something in her 
face that struck me; and I see this evening ’—the Canon here dropped 
his voice, as if he were nearing a subject almost too delicate to touch upon— 
‘I see this evening that her face bears the most singular resemblance to 
that unfortunate portrait which has been allowed to hang in the drawing- 
room.” 

Pole’s face, at the first mention of the young lady, had shown the same 
expression of interest which it might have shown at a theatre, on the 
sudden entrance of the heroine after a dull first act ; and as the Canon pro- 
ceeded this expression had grown yet more marked. 

‘*The portrait!’ Pole repeated. ‘“ Now which portrait is it you mean? 
Do you mean the beautiful Lady Thyrza Brancepeth, my great uncle’s 
heroine, and the heroine of Byron’s poem ?” 

‘“‘T mean,” said the Canon, “forgive me for speaking plainly—a 
shameful woman, no matter how beautiful. The portrait, Reginald, should 
not hang where it does. It is fit only for a certain species of house which 
a Christian man never enters, and of which Christian women should not 
know the existence. Come, let us learn to call things by their right names, 
and not speak of heroines when we mean—well, I won't say what.” 

‘*T confess,” began Pole, with the faint dawn of a smile, ‘‘ I always took 
the greatest possible interest—” he was going to say ‘“‘in the lady in 
question,”’ but, with quick good-feeling, he checked himself, and continued 
in a changed tone, “an interest in strange likenesses. Poor Lady Thyrza 
—suppose we forget her character. Canon—wait for a moment—there are 
several things coming back to me.”’ 

‘* Well!” said the Canon, after a short silence. 

‘‘There was,” said Pole, ‘‘ now that I come to think of it, a Countess 
Something O’Keefe—a girl, young and beautiful. I never saw her, but I 
remember hearing her spoken about; and ‘there was, or, at least, I think 
there was, some sort of history connected with her. And as for the like- 
ness—well, Lady Thyrza Brancepeth was Ivish herself. She was Lady 
Thyrza O'Keefe.” 

‘*Indeed!”’ said the Canon. ‘Indeed! She is not in Burke.” 

“No,” replied Pole. ‘* For reasons with which you will sympathise, her 
name was intentionally taken out of that book of life, the ‘Peerage.’ But 
there hangs a tale by all this. We shall have to ask my mother about 
it.” 
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The Canon, who had been much gratified by his former pupil’s manner, 
recoiled at these words, and looked at him in amazed remonstrance. 
‘*Speak to your mother,” he exclaimed, ‘‘about your uncle’s adulterous 
mistress! My dear, dear boy, you and I as to these points used to agree 
so well,” 

The younger man repressed a slight gesture of impatience, and said 
gently and seriously, “‘ No doubt we agree still. I am glad, Dr. Clitheroe, 
that my aunt’s end was painless.” 

The Doctor looked up with a peaceful, clerical smile. ‘‘ Her last conscious 
act,’’ he said, ‘‘ was to receive the Sacrament.” 

** Yes,” added the Canon, in louder and more strenuous tones, as he beat 
out the light of his cigar-end by dabbing it against a silver salver, ‘a death 
like hers is a really beautiful thing, and should give each one of us a robuster 
belief in life.”’ 

“‘ My poor old aunt,” said Pole, as they all three rose, ‘“‘she was very 
kind to me. Well, Canon, good-night. What philosophers we should all 
of us be if we took our own deaths as easily as we do those of our 
friends !"’ 

The Canon again glanced at Pole suspiciously. ‘* Good-night, Reginald,” 
he said, a little frigidly, and when he entered his bedroom he shut the door 
With a bang. 


Cuapter IV. 


Wuen Reginald Pole next morning was just completing his toilet, his 
ears became conscious of a sound which seemed to rise through the floor, 
and which he conceived to be due to somebody grinding coffee. But on 
entering the breakfast parlour he found that he had mistaken its nature, and 
that it really proceeded from the Canon reading family prayers. As he 
knelt down before the nearest mahogany chair, he recognised the familiar 
phrases of the Right Rev. Bishop Bloomfield, whose “ Household Devotions 
for each Day in the Week”’ had been used at Glenlynn for more than half a 
century ; and he could not suppress a smile, which was certainly not 
devotional, when he heard the Canon, obviously much against the grain, 
constrained to prefer the following petition to Providence. ‘ Make us 
humble to our superiors, affable to our equals, kind and condescending to 
the poor and needy.” It was a petition, however, of which the Canon need 
have had no personal fear, for it was plain when he rose from his knees that 
in his ease it had not been answered. He was humble to nobody, and to 
Pole, instead of being affable, he was distant. Still, breakfast was not an 
unpleasant meal, and for Pole there were many things in it which had a 
peculiar charm. The room, with its faded rep curtains, its faded sage-green 
walls, its old dumb waiters, and sideboard on whose glossy mahogany 
Georgian spoons and mustard-pots rested like swans on water, the dangling 
bell-pulls—one on each side of the chimney-piece—the turreted chimney - 
piece, Gothic, after the fashion of Strawberry Hill, the bright-coloured, large- 
patterned service of old Crown Derby, which shone on the table-cloth like 
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rcses placed on snow-drops—all these things touched him with many subtle 
associations. So, too, did Miss Drake, who had risen from dreams of her 
tea-urn, to find that family prayers still had power to comfort her, and who 
was so far in possession of her faculties as to be able, with her mittened 
hands, to unlock her tea-chest, and make tea as usual. Every object and 
incident reminded him of his earliest days, even the delicate, home-made 
wafer biscuits, and the butter-pats with the Pole crest on them ; but every- 
thing now seemed charged with some gentle sense of Joss, and once, looking 
at Miss Drake, who was munching a piece of toast, his eyes grew dim as he 
noticed how a dilatory tear traversed her cheek unperceived by her, and fell 
into her heap of salt. 

As for Mrs, Pole, she had a pile of letters beside her, most of which, when 
she had read them, she passed over to her son. ‘The Doctor mentioned 
that he had secured for himself a bed out of the house; and the Canon, 
without expressing any instant desire to move, explained how at any 
moment he could betake himself to Mr. Godolphin’s. ‘I hope,” said Mrs. 
Pole, ‘* you will stay here, if we are able to keep you. I will talk with 
Reginald first, and see you a little later.” 

She and her son had a busy two hours together; and in the middle of 
a conference with the bailiff and an undertaker from Lyncombe, the air of 
the room was agitated by the entrance of Mr. Godolphin. He exhaled a 
fragrance of the Church, as if he had been a censer; but he brought with 
him also much practical sagacity, which, as he was not to have the privi- 
lege of burying Miss Pole himself, he consecrated to the task of suggesting 
how the mourners might be conveyed to her funeral. He undertook to 
engage all the flies in the neighbourhood; he settled with the undertaker 
that there should be a special train to Lyncombe, which would bring, 
amongst other people, his Grace the Lord Lieutenant of the County ; and 
many of the necessary arrangements he engaged to superintend himself. 
‘*T find that we can keep the Canon till the funeral, if he may come to you 
that night,” said Mrs. Pole to Mr. Godolphin, as he rose to go. “ At any 
moment,” said Mr. Godolphin, ‘my house is yours.” And with dignified 
rapidity he made his way to his carriage, proud to be bearing for his neigh- 
bours such congenial and important burdens. ‘‘ Will you, Reginald,” said 
Mrs. Pole, ‘ go and tell the Canon. He'll be glad to have another couple 
of days to talk to you.” 

Pole, however, did not at once execute this commission. He went instead 
to the room where the dead was lying, and opening the door softly, with a 
useless, yet instinctive reverence, he found in the hush within a relief from 
the worries of business. The thoughts Which really possessed him came 
again to the surface. As he looked at the lifeless face he caught his breath 
and started, for what he saw was so strange, though it still remained so 
familiar. Death with the young is physically like mere unconsciousness ; 
with the old it is sometimes a transfiguration. It was so in this case. Most 
of the wrinkles of a hundred years had disappeared ; and there lay on the 
cheeks and lips a peace that was almost girlish, as if the waxen face had 
gone back to its own youth again, or the last sleep in its mercy had erased 
the writing of life. Pole stood for some minutes at the foot of the four- 
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post bed, on whose green curtains he had often gazed with awe in his 
childhood ; and vague thoughts as to man’s nature and destiny moved 
through his mind like wind agitating the petals of memory, and blowing to 
him the scent of the days when his aunt had been a fairy Godmother to 
him, and Glenlynn and its gardens formed a fairyland filled with holidays, 


An actual scent, too, stimulated this mental process—a faint breath of 


lavender which came from a tall wardrobe. It seemed to bring with it the 
very soul of his early youth, and the sunlight of lost dreams and hopes 
mixed themselves with the shadows of experience. 

The sound of the stable clock broke in on his meditations, and surprised 
by the lateness of the hour, he made his way downstairs, to look for the 
Canon and convey to him Mrs. Pole’s message. The Canon was in the 
library, reading with fierce satisfaction a newspaper article in praise of one 
of his own speeches. It was a speech which, a few days since, he had 
delivered in St. James’s Hall; and in it he had contrasted what he called 
the two moral senses ; the moral sense of the workers, and the moral sense 
of the idle— that is to say,” he had explained, ‘‘ of the loafing or propertied 
class.” He looked up sharply as Pole entered. But Pole spoke to him 
with so much easy geniality, as he gave him Mrs. Pole’s message, and 
begged him to prolong his visit, that the Canon suddenly thawed, and 
recovered a conviction, which had been shaken, that he still retained his 
influence on the mind of his old pupil. 

“My dear boy,” he said, ‘if you have finished helping your mother— 
that admirable mother of yours—shall we take a turn in the garden, and 
talk about old times?” Pole assented, and the Canon was presently walk- 
ing with him, taking his arm in an almost paternal fashion. The Canon 
found little pleasure, however, in retrospection for its own sake, and instead 
of dwelling on any personal memories of the past, he plunged into what he 
was accustomed to call the ‘‘ burning questions” of the present. ‘I 
rejoice to think,” he said, ‘‘that the work which has fallen to you to do is 
one which brings you in contact with the great problem of our time—with 
that terrible spreading poverty which is a new social portent, and which I 
said in a speech last week may be called ‘the shadow of capital.’ ” 

‘‘ But, my dear Canon,” began Pole, “is what you say a fact? Is 
poverty spreading? I have figures in my possession here—and besides 
there are published Blue-books—”’ 

The Canon, however, interrupted him. “ Pooh!” he said, “a Blue- 
book will prove anything ; and I don’t care for figures—I trust to my own 
eyes. I have seen,” he was about to say, “the poverty of the poor 
myself,” but his respect for veracity checked him, as he had long since 
settled with his conscience that his vocation with regard to the poor was to 
give them the benefit of his reasoning powers, rather than of his company. 
“ My dear fellow,” he said, “ the fact is evident. Ask the people them- 
selves. Not all the fudging of Blue-books will cheat them out of their own 
experiences.” 

The Canon was a man with whom to argue was to quarrel; so Pole, who 
was full of a friendly wish to please him, without retracting his own views, 
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made no attempt to insist on them; and for some time he listened patiently 
to the doctrines as to labour and capital, which the Canon continued to 
propound. At last. however, Pole said, a trifle wearily, ‘‘ I assure you my 
interest in these problems is as deep as yours. But lately I have thought 
of them so much, I wish for a little rest. Besides, my dear Canon, your 
labour and capital, after all, have to do only with the cup that contains 
life. The great question still for us is what the cup holds. Look at the 
sea; look at these climbing woods, with the clouds resting on them like 
swansdown. I feel as if I had come here into a sort of mental monastery. 
Let us use its quiet, and think about other things.” 

**As you please,” replied the Canon, biting his lips; and for some 
minutes he walked on in silence. At last he said abruptly, “ To stick, 
Reginald, to your metaphor—not a very original one—of the cup and the 
wine contained in it, of course—and no one insists on this more than I do— 
our great endeavour must be to see that the wine is pure. You are aware, 
I suppose, of the particular cause which I am myself now championing ; 
and this is merely an incident in a larger moral movement.” 

“T was thinking of things,” said Pole with a slight sigh, ‘‘ which are 
beyond the reach of movements, but which also belong to the moral world. 
I was thinking of the affections, and of death which completes or ends 
them.”’ 

The Canon halted and looked Pole in the face. ‘And do you,” he 
exclaimed, “really mean that the affections, as you call them, need no 
moral government—no control at the hands of Christian public opinion ? 
What is corruption—what is vileness unutterable, except these same affec- 
tions in their natural unchristian state ?”’ 

‘*Ts there anything vile,” said Pole, “in a mother’s love for her children 
—in her eyes that brighten and soften, and the breast that leans forward, 
over the small hands calling for her, and the helpless lips on which lan- 
guage just begins to bud ?” 

* You are speaking now,” retorted the Canon, ‘ of nature, not of morals. 
Animals are good mothers till their young can walk and feed themselves. 
Where nature does well, let us leave her to her own devices. Our business, 
as Christians, is to fight against her when she does ill, and to arraign her 
before the presence of the God who is her creator and her judge.”’ 

“And yet,” said Pole, “ the conqueror of more than half of the Christian 
world was not the Judge and the Creator, but a mother and a little boy.” 

The Canon, who had been vaguely displeased by the whole turn the con- 
versation had been taking, was irritated by this last observation almost 
beyond endurance. It irritated him partly as a respectful allusion to a 
Church which he tolerated with difficulty unless it happened to be repre- 
sented by a Cardinal ; and it irritated him still more from the feeling with 
which the words were uttered. He disliked and distrusted all sentiment 
on principle, making only one exception in favour of righteous anger. “if 
that is so,” he said drily, ‘‘the Apostles might have spared themselves 
their trouble. The true Church is, according to your view, in the nursery.” 

‘‘And if it were not there,’ replied Pole, unrufiled by this sarcasm, 
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“there would be little good in its being anywhere else. Look! some one 
is beckoning to us. That means luncheon. The two things,” he added, 
absently, as if following out some train of thought, and as if his companion 
had expressed no disagreement with him, ‘‘ the two things that move me 
most are these—the child for whom we must do everything, and the dead 
for whom we can do nothing.” 

At luncheon the Canon was taciturn; but he ate with a vindictive vigour, 
as if converting the beggarly elements against their will to the service of 
Christian righteousness ; and he afterwards set out by himself on what he 
said would be a ten-mile walk, treading heavily on the gravel as he started, 
like St. Michael trampling on the devil. 

‘**T hope, Dr. Clitheroe,” said Pole, when the two men were left sitting 
together in the dining-room, “I hope you will find your bedroom at the 
farm comfortable. When we have finished our coffee, shall:we go and look 
at it? And if anything is wanting, we can send it down by this evening.” 

“T am sure,” answered the Doctor, ‘‘I shall find everything I require ; 
but I should like the walk. There are certain important reasons why I am 
anxious to have a little conversation with you.” 

The Doctor’s manner expressed such kind and serious solicitude that Pole 
was set wondering as to what the conversation would refer to. The farm 
was about a mile off. It stood half way up a valley which slanted down to 
the sea, and was reached from Glenlynn most quickly by a beautiful and 
wooded path, which ran along the cliff-side and hung over the sea. Along 
this they took their way, going slowly so as to enjoy the prospect. 

“ T suppose you know,” began the Doctor, with a little nervousness, and 
a tremour of feeling in his voice, “I suppose you know the kindness—the 
exceeding kindness—which your aunt has shown me on very many occa- 
sions. Your mother, too—’” The Doctor paused to clear his throat. ‘ It 
is difficult to me now even to speak of all this kindness. What I wished 
to tell you is that in a small way—in a very small way—lI have found myself 
able to repay it: and the way is one which nearly concerns yourself.” 

With each word of the Doctor’s Pole became more and more mystified. 

“Your aunt,” continued the Doctor, after a pause, “in many of her 
business matters was good enough to confide in my judgment; and during 
her last illness she laid before me the entire state of her affairs. Of the 
main provisions in her will she made no secret; and you are probably 
yourself aware of them. She made no change in them at the last. The 
bulk of this property, with the house, is your mother’s for her life; but a 
certain sum of money comes at once to you. The amount, roughly speaking, 
is about twenty thousand pounds, which used to bring your aunt about 
seven hundred and fifty pounds a year—a sum somewhat in excess of what 
she was accustomed to allow you.”’ 

‘* All this,” said Pole, ‘coincides with what I have understood.” 

The Doctor stood still in the path, and with quiet eyes looked up at his 
friend. ‘ You will,” he said gently, ‘ be far richer than you expected to be. 
The income you will receive will be much more like three thousand.” 

Pole could not help smiling, for the news had a pleasant sound. None 
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the less, he stared at the Doctor incredulously. The Doctor was known to 
be a valuable public servant, but he was not reputed to possess much 
business ability ; and the natural conclusion in this case was that he had 
somewhat muddled himself. He proceeded, however, like a person who 
knew quite well what he was talking about. ‘I see,” he said, with his 
equably modulated intonation, ‘‘that you look surprised. I am glad to 
have been the means of bringing such a piece of good fortune in your way ; 
and I know also that I was giving to your aunt a greater pleasure than to 
yourself ; for you, I think, have always been rather careless of money.” 

‘But, my dear Doctor,” said Pole, ‘‘ this sounds like a fairy-tale. By 
what process of alchemy can you have possibly worked this miracle ?” 

‘* That,” replied the Doctor, “ is precisely what I desired to explain. I 
have, as you know perhaps, served two Governments. My former chief, 
Sir Joseph Pilkington, to whom I owe my appointment, and who was 
pleased with what I did for him, was always of opinion that the stipends of 
myself and of one or two others were not commensurate with our work; and 
he was anxious to have them raised. But this he found impracticable. 
Subsequently he went to Australia, where he is at the present moment. 
You have heard of the Ridgehill and the Mount Mackinnon mines, the 
owners of which are now some of the richest persons at the Anti- 
podes. Well, Sir Joseph Pilkington was the moving spirit in this enter- 
prise ; but the capital required at starting, for various reasons, had to be 
raised in England. Firmly convinced of the enormous fortune that 
would be realised, Sir Joseph offered to myself and one or two of my 
colleagues the privilege of raising among ourselves or our friends a certain 
part of this capital, placing us in a position similar to that of holders of 
founders’ shares. I invested myself every available penny I possess, and 
for the past five years I have been receiving twenty-five per cent. Well, 
owing to circumstances which I can explain by-and-bye more fully, the 
opportunity has been offered me of investing a yet further sum, not to 
exceed fifty thousand pounds, either on my own behalf or that of persons 
nominated by me—investing it on terms not indeed the same, but yet 
approximately similar to those which I have mentioned. Interest will be 
guaranteed to the amount of fourteen per cent. ; and when I show you the 
names of some of the guarantors, you will see that this now is no specula- 
tive business, but something as safe as Consols. Well, I was on the point, 
six months ago, of offering my only brother the opportunity of investing 
thirty thousand pounds, but he, poor fellow, died, and his son has turned out 
ill, I was, therefore, glad to offer the same opportunity to Miss Pole ; and for 
your sake she embraced it gladly and, I am sure, wisely. Of course, as I 
said, the sum is twenty thousand, not thirty. “The remaining ten thousand 
—I tell you this in confidence—has been invested by Canon Bulman ; but 
he would not wish it to be spoken about.” 

‘¢ But are you sure,” said Pole, ‘‘ that the whole thing is sound? A safe 
fourteen per cent. really seems hardly credible. Would it not be better, 
before the money is actually sent, to talk the matter over with old Mr. 
Whilks, my lawyer ?” 
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“Of course,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ the opportunity is exceptional ; but 
founders’ shares constantly pay much more. As to your lawyer, I only 
wish we could have consulted him—for your own satisfaction, I mean, But 
there is one point which I must impress on you. It is absolutely necessary 
that this entire transaction should be kept private, as the favoured position 
which has been accorded to me might, were it known, excite—you can easily 
see how—any amount of angry feeling, not against myself, but against Sir 
Joseph Pilkington. And this brings me to the point which I want to make 
quite clear to you. The money has been placed in my hands absolutely—it 
has already been sent, so we cannot recall it now—and thus, plain as the 
nature of the transaction will be, when you have heard its details, your 
reliance ultimately will have to be on my own integrity.” 

‘Of course,” said Pole, touched by the Doctor’s manner, ‘‘I rely upon 
that implicitly. My only doubt has reference to the accuracy of your 
information.” 

‘* About that,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ you shall be satisfied very soon. But 
to return to yourself. I felt that, though I was sure you trusted me, I had 
no right, in an important matter like the present, to force this trust upon 
you. I have, therefore, arranged that, should you not approve of this invest- 
ment, you will be able to withdraw your principal at the end of the current 
year, or any subsequent time, at two months’ notice. If you are wise, I 
think you will leave it where it is. In my bedroom at the farm I have 
documents which will explain all to you.” 

The bedroom, when they came to examine it, they found to be clean, but 
almost Spartan in its simplicity. There was no carpet except a strip by 
the dimity-curtained bed; the chairs were hard and cushionless ; and on 
the dressing-table, ornamented with tufted mats of crochet-work, was a 
looking-glass in which the Doctor’s face assumed the proportions of a spoon. 
The Doctor, however, welcomed the accommodation as delightful. ‘I have 
learnt,” he said, ‘‘ to be comfortable under almost any circumstances, and 
have often practised the art of living upon fourpence a day.” And going at 
once to a black leather despatch-box, on which his address at Whitehall 
was printed in gold capitals, he produced a number of letters and other 
papers, and one after the other submitted them to Pole’s inspection. The 
Doctor’s method of explaining financial matters surprised him by its pre- 
cision and its unostentatious lucidity. By the time the various documents 
had been put back in their places Pole’s dominant feeling was a cordial sense 
of gratitude, which almost put out of his thoughts the actual advantage 
which had been conferred on him; and, though not an effusive man, he 
spoke his thanks with a sincerity which Dr. Clitheroe, by his expression, 
showed that he understood. They remained at the farm no longer than 
their business kept them ; and when they began to walk back the Doctor, 
as if considering himself thanked enough, delicately turned the conversation 
to general and indifferent topics. Of the world, in the narrower sense of 
the word, he had seen nothing; but he was respectably connected, his pro- 
fessional experience was considerable, and he was constantly in contact with 
high Government officials. He was, therefore, an agreeable man to talk to ; 
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and though he always mentioned religion with a deep though unobtrusive 
reverence, his views of things showed no trace of having been narrowed by 
his training and his position as a clergyman. He lamented, for instance, 
the absence of religious training in Board Schools, and yet he admitted with 
great liberality of mind that the ill effects of the absence were not so great 
as might have been feared. Then he diverged into a description of various 
patent reading-lamps, one or other of which he always carried about with 
him, and of a little petroleum cooking-stove which followed his fortunes also, 
and on which he often fried a herring for his own early breakfast. 

‘* How soft this wind is,” he said presently, raising his tall silk hat, ‘‘ and 
how marvellous is the beauty of these views!” 

They had reached a spot which showed them an oval of breezy sea, 
framed in silver by the stems of two shining birch-trees. The view was 
commanded by a bench, and, by common consent, they seated themselves. 
On the steep slopes behind them, and below their feet, clumps of heather 
bulged between hazels and slender tree-trunks ; above miniature horizons 
of tall grass ferns raised their antlers, and gorse in the intricate twilight 
lifted its yellow stars. Pleased as the Doctor was with the scene before 
him, his pleasure was of a quiet clerical kind, which neither found nor needed 
any imaginative expression; and as for Pole, his imagination had taken 
flight to regions whither he could not possibly have asked Dr. Clitheroe to 
accompany him. The only clue to his thoughts was a sadness which settled 
on his face, and which wholly escaped Dr. Clitheroe’s cheerful notice. At 
length a silence, which lasted for some minutes, was abruptly broken by one 
or two ‘‘hems’”’ from the Doctor. Then he said, ‘‘ There was one other 
little matter which I wanted to name to you, and I hope— indeed, I think I 
may even say I am sure—that you will take what I say in the spirit in which 
it is said, I know from experience that persons who come into an inherit. 
ance frequently find themselves, for a not inconsiderable period, poorer than 
they were previously, instead of richer. In the case of yourself, for instance, 
and of your mother, the duties will be very heavy ; and considering that 
your appointment is, as I believe, almost an honorary one, and must entail 
constant outgoings, I was thinking this morning that you would possibly— 
it is no uncommon case—find your ordinary balance at your banker's hardly 
equal to the calls on it. I have, therefore, made bold to pay into your 
account a half-year’s dividend in advance on the twenty thousand I have 
invested for you; and this will enable you, in case the necessity arises, to 
help your mother with any advances she may require. The cheque I have 
sent is for fourteen hundred pounds—a sum which I think will be sufficient 
to make things quite easy for you.” 

“My dear Doctor,” exclaimed Pole, “ you positively take my breath 
away. But, indeed, I cannot accept all this overwhelming kindness.” 

‘* So far as I am concerned,” said the Docior, ‘‘ you may assure yourself 
that I feel no inconvenience. I only wish I did, because I should feel in 
that case that I was making some more adequate return for the kindness of 
your family to myself. Listen now. To convince you how easy it is for me 
to do this, and how little seruple you need fecl in accepting so small a 
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favour, let me tell you what my own income has been for the last five years. 
You must remember that this is in confidence.” 

‘* Certainly,” Pole replied. 

The Doctor proceeded in a soft, emphatic undertone, letting the syllables 
follow each other slowly. “Eleven thousand a-year,”’ he said. ‘It is more, 
far more, than I know how to spend. I am, therefore, quite sure that you 
will not hurt me by refusing this trifling service which I have so much 
pleasure in doing you.”’ 

‘* My dear Dr. Clitheroe,” answered Pole, speaking with more emphasis 
than was usual with him, “‘ by refusing your kindness I feel I should be 
making you an ill return for it. You have made it easy for me to accept it, 
but difficult to thank you adequately.” 

‘* Very well, then,” said the Doctor, in a gratified manner, “ let us speak 
no more about it; though by-and-bye there are a few more business details 
which I shall have to mention to you. It’s late,” he exclaimed, drawing 
out his watch. ‘‘ Bless me, how late! But wait here another moment. Let 
us look at the view once more. How marvellously beautiful, how marvel- 
lously peaceful it is!” 


(To be continued.) 
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AN ADDENDUM. 
To the Editor of Taz Fortnicutty Review. 


Sir,—Since my article on the ‘ Legislation of Fear” was published in the 
last number of this Review, the fruits of that legislation have grown with the 
luxuriance of the deadly nightshade. The English press still appears to 
have no perception of the fact; but it is nothing short of a reign of terror 
which has now been established from the Alps to Etna, The domicilio 
coatto, of which I fully explained last month the meaning and the results, 
is in full foree. There is a Commission sitting in every district, which 
receives from the Questura (the police) a list of those whom the police 
considers dangerous; these it arrests, and sends either to prison or to 
enforced residence in some almost barbaric or desert island. There is, 
indeed, a right of appeal against this sentence ; but this right is neutralised 
by the predisposition against the appellants of the courts to which they appeal. 

A man condemned to domicilio coatto is a man already socially and legally 
dead. Youth is no protection, morality none, talent none, position none ; 
if a beloved, accomplished, and wholly innocent young man, like Gandollio 
of Oneglia, be accused and sentenced, nothing can save him. He is dis- 
patched with a herd of suspected Socialists of all classes to the isle which is 
to be the wayside étape between his native land and the rocks of the Red Sea. 
As I have previously said, the new laws of proscription are so worded 
that they can take into their net every one in any degree offensive, politi- 
cally or personally, to the present Government ; anyone, even theoretically 
adverse to existing codes and institutions. It is the proscription of Sylla, 
inaugurated by the sham Sylla, under the hypocritical mask of affected 
constitutionalism. 

The character of young Gandollio is without stain ; all his townsmen were 
devoted to him; his talents promised a distinguished and happy life, and 
on the mere suspicion of Socialistic leanings he has been seized, condemned, 
and carried off to Ischia. There were living peacefully at Volterra two 
brothers, Pietro and Giuseppe Bernardeschi, who are young men of 
advanced opinions, but in no sense Anarchists (indeed, having been tried as 
‘‘ inciting to hatred between the classes,” &c., &e., they were acquitted). 
On the night of the 6th of October, at midnight, seven gendarmes entered 
their house and carried them off by force to Pisa, where they are to be tried 
again, the gendarmes and other policemen being summoned as witnesses 
against them because there are no proofs whatever of any punishable fault, 
their offence being merely opinion. At Partinico (in Sicily), on the sixth of 
the current month, there was arrested Stefano Note, ex-President of the Fasei 
there, and ex-Municipal Councillor. He braved unpopularity at the time of 
the riots to preserve order and tranquillity in Partinico ; he is now destined 
to domicilio coatto, such being his reward for his admirable conduct nine 
months ago. Four professors at the College of Alba, having been known to 
discuss theoretically the pro et contra of Socialism, have been punished by 
being ordered to quit Alba for Foggia, Benevento, Cagliari, and Pesaro 
respectively ; they receive six hundred francs (some £22) a year as stipend, 
and the expense of this transference falls wholly on them. 

Yesterday (8th October) there has been denounced, under the new code, a 
shoemaker called Luigi Grifone, living in the Via Campaccio, in Florence. 
In his youth he held advanced opinions, but for many years has thought of 
nothing but his work, rising at five a.m. and stitching leather until eight p.m. 
The simplicity, industry, and frugality of bis life are borne witness to by the 
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whole neighbourhood. Yet because his name is on the lists of the pro- 
scribed, he is to be arrested and dragged to prison, though no single subver- 
sive action, not even an inflammatory word, can be proved against this 
humble fellow-citizen of Dante. At the present moment, I repeat, a tyranny 
worse than that of Neapolitan Bourbon or Venetian Habsburg is lying like 
lead on the Italian populace. I say worse, because, in the first place, neither 
Bourbon or Habsburg prosecuted for mere opinion as does the Crispian 
administration; and, in the second, there was cheap living in those days for 
the poor, whereas now there are starvation and penury, Ata place known 
to me called Vicopisana, a beautiful medixval borgo with a fortress of the 
Middle Ages of great beauty and strength standing in its midst, the popu- 
lation in it, and of all the country round, is wholly without work or re- 
sources of any kind. A humble entreaty was preferred by them to the 
Government to execute the public works for the defence of the Arno, long 
promised. The Government replied by establishing a second police-oflice, 
with its attendant armed minions, in Vicopisana, which already possessed 
a police force far in excess of its needs, established in the noble old castle 
in the centre of the town. 

This is the only reply given to an industrious, peaceable, and perforce 
idle population. I am not myself in favour of creating public works to 
meet public necessities, for the work is generally mischievous and the pre- 
cedent created is bad. But these districts have been ruined by the enormous 
fiscal burdens which drive away employers and proprietors and ruin com- 
munes, and it is infamous to reply to their humble prayer by sending a second 
set of armed police to cut them down if they resent their own destruction. 

It is useless to transport to domicilio coatto hundreds, even thousands, of 
men, when the mass of the working population is being hurried and driven 
into action as a Jacquerie. Men do consent to die of want of food more 
meekly and mutely in Italy than in any other country, except the countries 
of the East, but there is a limit even to their submission ; and if they rise in 
foree no one who knows their provocation will blame them, though the 
Government, who gives them provocation, will shoot them down with 
mitrailleuses without scruple, and with the approbation of the other members 
of the Triplice. It is stated to-day in circles which should be well-informed 
that the domicilio coatto, after having been applied to all suspected of 
anarchist tendencies, is now to be stretched to include all Socialists alike, 
whether theoretic or militant. If the report be true the measure will be 
worse than a crime, a folly such as few centuries have witnessed. 

The Socialists in Italy ere most of them the calmest, most honest, most 
laborious members of the community, and to exile them en masse to the 
Red Sea, or any other distant penal settlement, will be as enduring an injury 
to the country as a much milder measure, the exile of the Huguenots, was 
to France. It may serve to rid Crispi of some personal enemies and adver- 
saries, but it will certainly fail to arrest the contagion of thought and of 
doctrine. Persecution has never yet failed to give strength to any propa- 
ganda which was persecuted, All the examples and warnings of history 
should restrain the Government of Italy from making martyrs of sociologists 
and their disciples. 

The domicilio coatto is, I repeat, the most infamous invasion of private 
life and civie rights. To apply it to harmless, moral, and industrious 
persons for the mere offence of opinion is an act which should be condemned 
at once by all those who value personal liberty and the first principles of 
intellectual freedom. Even looked at from the lowest plane, the domieilio 
coatto is ruinous to the nation, for financially the cost of it will be enor- 
mous. The Government allots to every victim of it sixty centimes a day 
(fourpence), and as the number of the arrested will, by the end of the year, 
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amount to five thousand, and, if Socialists are included in its proscriptions, 
a much higher number, the expense to the State will be incalculable, when 
we add to the cost of maintenance the cost of voyage, surveillance, and the 
constructicn of a new penal colony. 

Meanwhile the street police are allowed every license, and are protected 
as inviolable. In Florence, a few days since, a stableman was washing a car- 
riage on the pavement outside the stable ; a guard reproved him ; the man an- 
swered saucily ; he was hunted down as if he had committed some deadly sin, 
and will, no doubt, be condemned when tried as having ‘ offended authority.” 
Outside Rovigo, in some meadows, some youths were walking, and singing 
as they walked the hymn of labour ; they were arrested and condemned to 
fifty days’ imprisonment and hard labour. Such arrests for merely singing 
the hymn of labour are frequent, and always punished with this grotesque 
severity. The slightest word uttered in disrespect’of what are called ‘ exist- 
ing institutions,” these institutions being represented by a guard-protected 
ruffian lassoing a dog, or a rogue in uniform satiating his private pique, 
is punished with immediate consignment to prison. The people throughout 
the peninsula are harassed, tormented, garotted, fleeced, bled ; and they are 
ordered to regard with reverence the armed braggadocios who are their 
executioners. 

In Italy any unfortunate who owes 10 per cent. finds his little debt run up 
by sheritis’ officers, tribunal expenses, and all the manifold charges of notaries, 
attorneys, and advocates, to 200 per cent. before he has time to breathe or re- 
alise his situation; and the forced sales are so conducted that the property sold 
produces nothing for any one, except the State and the auctioneers. The State 
takes its percentage first, before even the creditors, and thus is caused the 
avidity by which all State officials and myrmidens drag to ruin, by intrigue 
and extortion, a large majority of the Italian tax-paying public. Note the 
salaries paid to the officials of the tribunals in Italy, and judge if such officials 
are not invited and forced to ruin the mass of the people. Where a County 
Court judge in England has £1,000 or £1,200 a year, he receives here the 
equivalent of £40, or perhaps £30, per annum. All the lesser function- 
aries are paid in proportion. The giudice conciliatore, who answers to the 
juge de la paix in France, and to the police magistrate in England, is paid 
sometimes at the rate of £20 per annum, sometimes not at all ; the pockets of 
the appellants at his court must maintain him. It can readily be understood 
that all these hungry functionaries of the law, big and little, live on the public 
perforce, and that almost any iniquity or injustice may be obtained under 
their rule if money be largely enough and secretly enough expended. 
‘‘ Your splendour is my dishonour,” said Bacon to his magnificent liveried 
serving-men, who rose to meet him when he entered court to stand upon his 
trial. The Italian functionaries may say to the Italian Themis, ‘‘ That we 
have coats to our backs and rings on our fingers is your dishonour, for you 
do not pay us enough to enable us to get either honestly.” Notwithstand- 
ing this miserable pay which they receive, Italy spends on the administra- 
tion of law 135,000,000 franes, i.¢., 7,000,000 more than France (in 
comparison to the population), and 12,000,000 more than England. The 
public who contribute all these millions, get little or nothing for their money. 

To show the miserable state to which the wasteful folly and ambition of 
the Government has brought the country, it will suffice to cite the example 
of the Commune of Lodé. It is a small and agricultural Commune, in the 
province of Sassari, in Sardinia. A hundred and thirty-one owners of land 
in it being unable to pay the enormous taxes of land, vines, houses, &c., &c., 
have been condemned as bankrupt, their possessions confiscated and put up 
to auction. Almost the entire Commune has been thus appropriated and 
sold ; the proprietors, of course, being entirely ruined and left homeless, 
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The difference to the poor of current prices as compared with past prices 
may be estimated by contrasting the prices of the ordinary thin wine by the 
barrel. Before 1859, the barrel cost four paoli, less than two franes ; in 
1894, this common wine costs, at cheapest, ten francs, in many seasons, 
fifteen. Be it remembered that wine, being thus dear, the poor man can 
only drink water, generally bad water; for beer, even if he liked it, would 
be equally beyond his means. As his fare is chiefly black bread and some vege- 
table, if he goes long without wine his strength must be wholly undermined. 

The teetotaller faddists, who rave against wine, do not know how abso- 
lutely essential is wine, pure though weak, to the hungry, frugal, open-air 
labourers of Italy. A flask used to cost seven centimes (a halfpenny and a 
fraction), it now costs at least a franc. It is for such blessings as these 
that the Italian labourer is expected to be grateful to his rulers. It must 
also be remembered that all other food is either at a similar famine-price, 
or else lacking altogether in years of scarcity. 

It is written down asa penal crime in Italy to “ incite to hatred between 
the classes,”’ but the Government incites to such hatred more than any other 
body of persons. True, the Crispian cabinet is not composed of noble, 
scarcely of gentle people ; its members are nearly all lawyers, doctors, and 
Jews; but they give themselves the airs of the bluest blood, and are actu- 
ally moved by that intense hatred of the people which everywhere is con- 
spicuous in the middle classes. For the fear felt by any bourgeoisie is 
much crueller and meaner than the fear felt by any aristocracy. 

It is impossible to pretend that Constitutional Government exists in Italy 
any longer. Municipal rights, civic rights, electoral and parliamentary 
rights are all extinguished ; a dictatorship has succeeded to them which, to 
continue itself to exist, is forced to destroy all national liberties. I have 
never seen in the English Press any comment on, or even announcement 
of, the fact that the Government has dissolved the Municipal Council of 
Milan because it was entirely Republican and Socialist. Figure to your- 
selves the English Ministry dissolving a municipal council of a provincial 
capital for such a reason ! 

Prosperous persons who have been what is called Radical are now turning 
their coats and joining the despotic powers, which they think will preserve 
property from attack, whilst on the other hand, many persons who have been 
moderate in their Liberalisin or Socialism are driven to join the subversive 
party out of desperation before the arbitrary arrests and the gross violation 
of personal rights, of which the Administration is guilty. This is beyond 
doubt the greatest peril of the many perils to which this nation is subjected 
at the present moment, and it is a peril created, fostered, and increased by 
every daily action of the Government. And wider and wider every day 
grows the gulf which separates the Reactionist from the lover of i. ‘om; 
the capitalist from the labourer ; the purse-proud north from the passionate 
and famished south; the Monarchist from the Socialist ; and behind all is 
the Church, subtle, astute, pre-eminently wise, watching with her sleepless 
eyes to turn to account every false step of her adversaries. It is impossible 
to pretend that there is any unity in a nation thus divided against itself, and 
poisoned to its marrow with undying hatreds. The present Government 
will endeavour to melt down these hatreds in the furnace-fire of some war, 
African or European, but desperate remedies lead to desperate issues. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Ourpa. 
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